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CHIEFLY SELECTED AND TRANSLATED FROM ZUMPT AND. 
" BONNELL, ENGLISH NOTES 
BY THOMAS A, THACHER, or Yate Cores. 
1 Vol. 12mo. 194 pages. Price 90 Cents. 


In this edition, a few historical notes have been introduced in cases 
where the Dictionaries in common use have not been found to contain 
the desired information ; the design of which being to aid the learner 
in understanding the contents of the treatises, the thoughts and con- 
nections of thought of the author, and to explain the grammatical dif- 
ficulties, and -inculcate a knowledge of grammatical principles. The 
Editor has aimed throughout to guide rather than to carry the learner 
through difficulties; requiring of him more study, in consequence of 
his help, than he would have devoted to the book without it. 


“The text is beautifally and correctly printed. The notes are neat, well arranged, 
and appropriate." Presbyterian. e 
“ A very elegant edition of this well-known work."—The Wisconsin, 
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Professor of Latin tn the University of Now York. 
1 Vol. 12mo. ‘Price $1. : 


This edition of Cicero’s Select Orations possesses some special advan 
tages for the student which are both new and important. It is the 
only edition which contains the improved text that has been prepared 
by a recent careful collation and correct deciphering of the best manu- 
scripts of Cicero’s writings. It is the work of the celebrated Orelli, 
together with that of Madvig and Klotz, and has been done since the 
appearance of Orelli’s complete, edition. The Notes, by Prof. Johnson, 
of the New York University, have been chiefly selected, with great care, 
from the best German authors, as well.as the English edition of Arnold. 

From Tuomas Cuase, Tutor in Latin tn Harvard Universtty. 

“ An edition of Cicerv like Johneon’s has long been wanted; and the excellence of 
the text, the illustrations of words, particles, and pronouns, and the explanation of vari- 
ous points of construction and interpretation, bear witness to the Editor's familiarity 
with some of the most important results of modern scholarship, and entitle his work ta 
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¢ TRANSLATED BY PROFESSORS EDWARDS AND TAYLOR. 





One Large 12mo Volume. Price $1 50. 


This is a most concise and comprehensive grammar, based on a pro 
found and accurate knowledge of the genius and principles of Greek 
grammar, arranged in a clear and satisfactory manner. The fulness 
of illustration, correctness of the principles advanced, as well as the 
perfect analysis to which the forms of language are subjected, are all 
that could be desired in a work of this kind. : 


From Professor of Greek in Williams College. 

“I think highly of your edition of Kuhner’s Greek Grammar. We have nothing 
in use among us that is equal to it as a comprehensive, systematic analysis of the lan- 
guage. In many respects the translators have much improved this edition, and I should 
be glad to have its pages more generally consulted by our young men.” 


From Pror. Gro. Burrowzs, Lafayette College. 


“I beg to tender you my thanks for the copy of the new revised edition of Kuhner’s 
Greek Grammar, translated by Edwards and Taylor. The high character of this book 
is fully established, and the friends of Greek literature are under obligations as well 
to the publishers as to the translators for making it accessible to the students of our 
country.” 

ad From Pror. J. T. Coampirn, Waterville College. 


“Please accept my thanks for a copy of your new edition of Kuhner'’s Greek School 
Grammar. The work is greatly improved both in form and substance in this edition. 
In its improved dress, there can be no doubt that it deserves and will take the very first 
place among Greek grammars for consultation and reference.” 


EXERCISES IN GREEK GRAMMAR. 
ADAPTED To THE FIRST BOOK OF XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, 
BY JAMES RB. BOISE, _ 
Professor in Mich, Untversity, 
1 Vol 12mo, 185 pages. Price 75 Cente 


These Exercises consist of easy sentences, similar to those in the 
Anabasis, in having the same words and constructions, and are designed 
by frequent repetition to make the learner familiar with the language 
of Xenophon. Accordingly, the chapters and sections in both are made 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue middle of the fifth century before the Christian era witnessed 
a new phenomenon in Greece. It was the opening of a new era 
in the history of her literature. Already Greece excelled in cul- 
ture. Gymnastics, poetry, eloquence, painting, sculpture—these 
had their schools and their rivalries. The public games were the 
theater for their display. The greatest of these gathered the chosen 
men of Greece and the colonies, once in four years, on the plains 
of Olympia; here was the foot race and the chariot race; here were 
prodigies of leaping, boxing, wrestling; here were the contests of 
music and of poetry. Some of the finest odes of Pindar—the name 
yet unrivaled in the loftier style of lyrics—were produced on these 
occasions. Feats of arms and triumphs of art had held the arena 
for centuries; but now for the first time a man stands up to read a 
prose composition, having the length, variety, and completeness of 
a history; and the delighted audience bestowed by acclamation on 
the nine books’ into which the author had divided his work, the 
names of the nine Muses. Such is the story of the introduction of 
the history of Herodotus to the world. It has indeed been doubted 
whether such recital took place, and by some strenuously denied ; 
there is, however, good reason to believe the account correct; and 
it is conceded that some time subsequently, after revising and per- 
fecting his work, he recited portions of it at Athens, at the festival 
of the Panathenwa; and so highly pleased was that enlightened 
people, that they bestowed on the author a present of ten talents 
from the public treasury ;—a sum equal to, if silver talents are 
meant, about 10,555 dollars; if gold, about 105,555 dollars. 
It is said there was a youth, some fifteen years of age, in the, 

audience which was favored with the recital of this first historic 
production of Greece, who became so intently interested that his 
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feelings at length overpowered him, and he gave way to a passion- 
ate flood of tears. That lad was Thucydides, who, inspired from 
that moment with the idea of his vocation, produced in his riper 
years, laboring at it still in the midst of wars and in exile, that 
inasterly work of the internal history of Greece, which he hesitated 
not, in the simplicity and prophetic instinct of genius, to call— 
an immortal treasure—xrypa és aei. 

The disciple of Thucydides was Xenophon, who both continued 
the history of Greece from where his master left it, and also imi- 
tated their common great exemplar m treating of Asiatic affairs. 
He is even more popularly known by the latter works than by the 
former. His Life and Institutes of Cyrus the Great, and his Expe- 
dition of the Younger Oyrus, containing the celebrated Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, seem to have inspired him with a livelier enthu- 
siasm than the matter of fact details of his Hellenica. 

These three are the great historians of Greece. Herodotus 
opened the historic era, and has been called from the days of anti- 
quity (Cic. de Legg. ii.) the Father of History. : 

Who then, we naturally inquire, was this Herodotus? 


I.—Luwe or Hzroporvs. 


Herodotus Halicarnassienses, so called from his native place, 
Halicarnassus, a town of Jonia in Asia Minor, was born 484 B. O. 
He had a brother, named Theodorus. The family, originally of the 
Dorian stock, is said to have been illustrious; and the parents of 
our historian have given sufficient proof of their goodness and piety 
towards the gods, both in the naming and the education of their 
children. = 

But few particulars of the life of Herodotus are known to us. 
He was early devoted to the Muses, and was doubtless incited. 
thereto by domestic example. His father was a man eminent in 
the state; his mother a woman of commanding influence; and an 
uncle, of the name of Panyasis, was so excellent a poet as to have 
been ranked by the ancients as second only to Homer. Having 
acquired such education as these domestic resources or native 
teachers could afford, he set out in early manhood to improve his 
learning by foreign travel. He extended his progress eastward as 
far as Ecbatana and Babylon, embracing, on the one hand, Syria ~ 
and the Levant, and on the other, Colchis and the coasts of the 


, 
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Euxine. ‘Southward, he visited Egypt and the northern parts of 
Africa. Through Greece and her colonies, from Asia Minor to the 
south of Italy, his personal observation and knowledge was suffi- 
ciently complete; and there is good reason to believe that he 
penetrated even the remote and unfrequented regions of Scythia. 
He traveled not for amusement nor to gratify curiosity, but as a 
philosopher he sought out every where the history, the antiquities, 
the religions, the political institutions, the customs, of the peoples 
among whom he journeyed. He pursued his inquiries systematic- 
ally and diligently. He conversed with the priests and the learned ; 
he listened to their traditions; he copied their inscriptions and 
consulted their records and: native writers where such were to be 
found. | | 

What length of time he passed in foreign parts we cannot tell; 
but if we allow five years for the composition of his history, it will 
give him not much short of ten for these preparatory labors; for 
the time of the recital of portions of it at Athens, as named above, 
brings us to about the fortieth year of his age. On his return to 
his native city, he found that his friends who had had influence in 
the state were dead, and the reigning tyrannies were too distaste- 
fal to his liberal sentiments. From this cause, as also perhaps to 
secure & more quiet retreat for his studies, he retired to the little 
island of Samos—a spot henceforth sacred in the annals of historic 
literature. He subsequently took up his residence at Thurium in 
Magna Grecia, and appears to have devoted his life, by additional 
researches and revisions, to the perfection of his great work; for 
there are passages which a comparison of dates shows to have 
received the finishing touch in his extreme old age. The time and 
circumstances of his death are not known. The Athenians honored 
him with a monument, whether tomb or cenotaph, beside that of 
Thucydides. 


Il.—Tue OBARAOTER OF THE -HISTORY. 


On this subject I shall not enlarge, but simply remark :— 

1. On the Reliableness of the History.—Herodotus is not, ag 
some have imagined, a wholesale retailer of fables and nursery tales. 
He was a most diligent and careful inquirer after facts. But the 
range of his inquiry led him back into the most remote antiquity, 
and out into the most distant regions of which he had any know- 
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ledge. That the facts were sometimes obscure, doubtful, or contra- 
dictory; that they were sometimes exaggerated or disguised by 
superadded fictions, is what he felt as painfully as the most critical 
reader can; but out of the mass of material around him, he aimed 
to educe a consistent and truthful story. That he was honest and 
faithful in this endeavor, no one can doubt who reads him atten- 
tively. Few authors indeed, of any age, have so entirely secured the 
confidence of the reader in their integrity and love of truth. How 
far he has succeeded in giving a history in all points authentic and 
free from error, is another question. He puts down some things 
which to us are incredible; some which he intimates are so to 
himself. But these we are in no danger of being misled by, as they 
are subjected to every man’s judgment. The age in which he 
wrote gave large credence to the marvelous; we have gone to the 
opposite extreme. Herodotus is not to be charged with a too easy 
credulity. In mere human affairs he was cautious, and for his age 
may be reckoned as inclined rather to the skeptical. In matters 
of superstitions he was less so. In his whole character he was a 
man profoundly religious. He had a deep faith in a god; in his 
providence and justice; in a religion; in the divine character of 
some of the oracles. But here, again, we are in no danger of being 
misled ; from our different stand-point, the fact or the supposed fact 
stands in a different light. 

Another observation which should be made, is, that some of 
these marvelous tales which seem most incredible, belong not to 
the current of the history, but are introduced in digressions, not so 
much for any importance of the facts themselves, as for the illustra- 
tion of a principle; and as such, if we reject them as facts, they 
may stand as a suppposable case, and will then be reckoned as other 
illustrations and digressions are, either ornaments or blemishes ac- 
cording to the judgment of the critic. 

In matters of proper historic fact and in geographical knowledge, 
the extent and accuracy of his learning have challenged the admi- 
ration of the world. Modern researches have tended to confirm his 
correctness both in the general, and to a surprising extent in the 
detail. The vituperations of Plutarch have had little weight, either 
in his own or in subsequent times; and the work of Herodotus, as 
the storehouse of ancient history, has been held in highest aia 
by the best scholars of every age. 
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2. Plan of the History.—The objective idea of the great work 
of Herodotus is that of an Universal History. And it is worthy of 
remark, that the earliest attempt at such a grand design should 
appear, not in the form of simple annals, but constructed according 
to the most perfect rules of art. Embracing the greatest variety 
of detail, it happily preserves the law of unity; reduces the multi- 
farious and complex materials to an admirable simplicity, and 
maintains an easy and natural progression, with a growing interest 
from the beginning to the close. The prominent object on the 
canvas is the contest of Egrope and Asia. The shifting scene ex- 
hibits the progress of hostilities from the simple provocation of the 
rape of Io, embracing as it advances wider and deeper interests and 
awakening more determined energies, till it brings in, by a natural 
development, the grand and decisive conflict in which the millions 
of Persia, led by the generals of Xerxes and Darius successively, 
met with those prodigies of valor at Marathon and Thermopyla 
and Plates, as well as in the sea-fight off Salamis, and in which 
Grecian bravery triumphed at length over Persian numbers, and 
Grecian independence trampled on the haughty pretensions of the 
East. In the foreground of this scene stand Hellas and Persia as 
the principal figures, or rather, on the side of Hellas, Athens and 
Sparta as her representatives. The minor states of Greece and the 
colonies on the one hand, and on the other, the states of Asia 
subjected to Persia or conterminous to the empire, fill up in their 
proper relations the central group. Besides this, we have, on the 
true principles of art, Egypt and Scythia on either side, as cen- 
tres of the two lateral groups, brought into such prominence as to 
give to every part its proper relief. Such is the idea of the form 
of the history as it pictures itself on the mind of the reader. 
Through all these nations, therefore, the story runs on in an easy 
meandering course, diverging freely to the right hand or to the left, 
but always in a way that seems natural, because always led by some 
law of association. The digreasions, which thus become more 
frequent and longer than comports with the ordinary standard of 
historic composition, are not only harmonious to his design but 
necessary to its accomplishment. It is the only way in which he 
could give proper completeness to the history of the various nations 
on which he touched. Besides, s0 happily for the most part are 
these digressions interwoven, that the combination constitutes a 
perfect mosaic; and such, with few exceptions, is their intrinsio in- 
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terest, that: the most captions critic would be at a loss to say what 
part he would willingly dispense with. 

But history was not to Herodotus a concatenation of dead facts, 
nor yet the mere product of human acts or human passions, but 
rather a. sugcession of phenomena expressing a living principle. He 
believed in a Ruler of the world who held the scales of justice, and 
who would sooner or later mete to every man and every people the 
_ proper reward of their deeds. The ides of the Nemesis, or Divine 
Providence, is the animating idea of his work, and it is that which 
gave him a consciousness of his dignity and responsibility. In his 
conception, the office of historian embraces that of philosopher and 
réligious teacher. 

8. Political Sentiments.—Herodotus was a stanch republican. 
In a rising of the people in Halicarnassus he hastened from the 
quiet of his literary labors in Samgs to assist in a revolution which 
aimed, as he thought, to put down the tyranny; but when success 
showed that the object was only to put down the tyrant to. make - 
room for another, he quitted his native city in disgust; and it was 
this perhaps which determined him to seek a retreat in the south 
of Italy, with a band of adventurers, where he might share in lay- 
ing the foundations of a new state in the juster principles of equity. 
But though decided in his convictions, he writes with great liber- 
ality and treats all political institutions with respect. He not only 
concedes to every people the right to maintain such form of gov- 
ernment as they may choose, but that different forms of government 
may be adapted to the ideas and culture of different people. 

4, Style.——Herodotus had the advantage of the softest of the 
Grecian dialects, and he wrote in a style which for unaffected 
simplicity and ease has few parallels in any language. We have 
equaled it in our Robinson Crusoe, and scarcely in any other work 
of standard merit. He seldom attains to the studied elegance of 
Livy or Hume, and he is the farthest remove possible both from 
the jerking brevity of Tacitus and the labored pomp of Gibbon 
and Cicero. 


Ill.—Pian oF THE PREsent Work. 


The plan of this work originated several years ago, when the 
editor occupied the chair of Ancient Languages in the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, and a considerable portion of the Notes was 
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written at that time, but circumstances then prevented him from 
completing it. In his present position, his duties requiring a course 
of lectures on history, his attention was called anew to the great 
importance of Herodotus-to general historical studies, and to the 
want of an American edition suitable for students; for, an available 
school edition ean comprise only select portions of the whole. 

The plan of the present selection has been, to take such parts 
as would give a connected history of the Asiatic countries and of 
Egypt. To this I was determined mainly by two considerations; 
first, the growing interest in the history and antiquities of those 
regions at the present time; and secondly, that the other Greek 
and the Roman authors commonly put into the hands of students 
do not cover this ground at all. This portion of Herodotus there- 
fore opens to the learner a new world, from which he is otherwise 
excluded. . 

The present volume brings down the history of the East to the. 
death of Cyrus the Great. The Aaypriaoa and the subsequent 
portions of the OrrenTatia will be completed at as early a day as 
practicable. 

Tar Text of Herodotus is pretty well settled, and there is very 
general agreement on most points of importance, in the best stand- 
ard editions. But whege these differ, instead of following any 
one implicitly, I have used my own judgment, and in any instance 
that affects the sense, have given the various readings in the Notes, 
that the reader also may judge. It will be interesting to the learner 
to know that most of the various readings found in the manuscripts 
are merely orthograpbical; and probably the orthography of the 
dialect was not so well established in the time of Herodotus but 
that he may have varied occasionally from his own standard. 

In preparing the Notes, I have endeavored to keep in mind that 
they are intended fordearners in the earlier part of their classica! 
course. Herodotus is particularly adapted to academical reading 
and to the lower collegiate classes. I have therefore made the 
explanations in the former part of the work quite full, with fre- 
quent references to such grammars as aré most commonly found in 

, the hands of the student. To the larger grammars I have referred 
leas frequently, arid to the elementary works, not at all; assuming 
that these are sufficiently familiar to render it unnecessary. 

The Notes proper are intended to be purely explanatory ‘and 
’ grammatical. -Other remarks, of the nature of historical criticism 
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or investigation, are for the most part reserved to the end of the 
chapter, where, as occasion demanded, they are placed in a sepa- 
rate paragraph, generally brief and calculated to awaken reflection 
and incite to farther inquiry. This feature of the work is some- 
what novel, and it is hoped will commend itself to the approbation 
of teachers. The substance of these Rewarxs might have been 
gathered into one or more extended essays, and might thus have 
appeared in a character of greater dignity; but I have chosen to 
intersperse them in this way with the hope of securing for them 
8 more ea perusal. 


ABBREVIATIONS.: 


The following are such abbreviations used in the notes as need 
explanation. Others are sufficiently obvious, or the references. are 
written out in fall. 


A., Anthon’s Greek Grammar. 
ae Bullions’ “ ¢ 
Batt, T {Bottman’s « 4  — (Robinson’s Translation.) 
C., Crosby's “ © 
K., Kiihner’s “ “(School Ed. when Jelf’s is not specified.) 
M., Matthie’s “ “ anes Ed.) 
8., Sophocles’ “ # 
Borh, . . Borheck’s pees ad Herod. 
Gron., . . Gronovius (in Ed. Herod.). 
Hoog., . . H oveen’s Greek Particles. 
L, or Larch., Larcher’s Notes (Cooley's Ed.). 
Lau, . , Laurent’s Translation with Notes. 
Schw., . . Schweigheuser (in Ed. Herod.) 
T., . . . Turner, Notes on Herod. 
Tab, . . Table, in remarks prefixed to the Notes. 
Vig. Idd., . Viger’s Greek Idioms. 
Weas., . . Weaselin 


g- 
Wytt., . .. Wyttenbach.: + 
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BOOK I CLIO. 


Henopotvs, intending to develope the causes of the pom be- 
tween the Greeks and the Barbarians, in the first place records the 
mutual rapes of women committed by the two parties; that of Io, 1; 
that of Europa and Medea, 2; that of Helen, 3: in doing which, he 
states the accounts given both by the Persians and the Phoenicians. 
Then, as Croesus, king of the Lydians, was the first to attack the Greeks 
with arms, 5, he enters on the Lydian history, 6. The first kings of the 
Lydians, then, sprang from Atys; the second dynasty from Hercules 
7; the last of whom, Candaules, having been killed by Gyges, 8-12, the 
kingdom is transferred to the Mermnads. Then follows the history of 
Gyges, 18, 14; that of Ardys, 15, under whose reign the Cimmerians 
made an irruption into Asia, and took Sardis, 15; that of Sadyattes, 
16; that of Alyattes, 18, 25, who expelled the Cimmerians from Asia. 
Digressions are interposed, relating to Thrasybulus, the tyrant of Mile- 
tus; and Periander, the tyrant of Corinth; contemporary with whom 
was Arion, saved by a dolphin, 20-24, Alyattes is succeeded by his 
son Croesus, 26, who subjugates the Asiatic Greeks, and extends his 
power over the whole of Asia, as far as the Halys, 26-28. Croesus is 
admonished unsuccessfully, by Solon of Athens, fo hold no one happy, 
until he have ended life in happiness, 29-88. Crossus is visited with 
great calamity; his son Atys is killed, unwittingly, in the chase, by 
Adrastua, a Phrygian hay Ni 384-45. The Medes having been con- 
quered by Cyrus, Crossua, alarmed at the growing power of the Per- 
sians, first sends round to make trial of the oracles of the Greeks, 
46-52; and then consults about levying war against Cyrus: an ambi- 
guous answer is returned, which Croesus interprets as favorable to 
himself; and therefore undertakes the expedition, first sending to court 
the alliance of the Greeks, the chief nations of whom, at that time, 
were the Athenians and Lacedemonians: the former sprung from the 
Pelaagi, the latter from the Hellenes, 56 seq. The empire of the Athe- 
nians was then held by Pisistratus, 59-64: the Lacedemonians had 
received excellent laws from Lycurgus, 65, and conquered the Tegeans, 
66 seq. The Lacedemonians frame an alliance with Croesus, 69. Cra- 
sus crosses the Halys, and engages Cyrus with dubious success iv the 
Pterian plain, 75 seq. Returning from Sardis, he sends for assistance 
from the ians, Babylonians, and Lacedsmonians, 77. 

meanwhile follows rapidly on the heels of Croesus; conquers the 
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Lydian army before the town; besieges Sardis, which he takes, toge- 
ther with Crossus himself, 79-85. The country and manners of the 
Lydians are briefly described, 93 seq. . The history then passes to Cy- 
rus, 95. The empire of Asia had been five hundred and twenty years 
in the hands of the Assyrians: the Medes were the first to assert their. 
freedom: their example was followed by other nations. The Medes, 
after some years of anarchy, choose Detoces for their ring, 95-101. 
He is succeeded by Phraortes, 102. Phraortes is succeeded by Cyaxa- 
res, who expels the Scythians, who had taken possession of Asia; and 
subjects the Assyrians, 103-106. Astyages the son of Cyaxares, ad- 
monished by a dream, gives his daughter Mandane in marriage to a 
Persian, Cambyses: he delivers the child born of that marriage to 
Harpagus, with orders to put it te death: Harpagus gives the child 
to a herdsman, with orders to expose it; but ‘the herdsman, prevailed 
upon by his own wife, educates the child as his own. Cyrus, thus 
reserved, having reached his tenth year, is recognized by his grand- 
ather, Astyagea, and sent safe into Persia: Harpagus, however, is 
unished in a most cruel manner, 107-121. Harpagus, desirous of 
eing avenged of the injury he had received at the hands of Astyages, 
popes Cyrus to rise up against his grandfather: Cyrus excites the 
ersians to rebellion, 122-126. The Medes are routed in two battles, 
and Astyages himself is taken prisoner, 127-130. The manners of the 
Persians are described, 181-140. After conquering Croesus, Cyrus 
directs his arms against the Asiatic Greeks: but before the Historian 
describes the war, he gives an account of the situation of Ionia, the 
origin, institutions, and manners of its inhabitants, 142-148; the same 
with respect to olis, 149. Cyrus having once more subdued the 
Lydians, who had rebelled, 154-160, sends Harpagus against the Ioni- 
ans; among whom, the Phocewans and Teians forsake their towns, and 
establish themselves elsewhere: tho rest submit: 162-170. Caria and 
Lycia are next subdued, 171-176. In the mean time, Cyrus in person 
subdues Upper Asia: description of Babylon, and history of Semiramis 
and Nitocris, 177-187. Cyrus conquers the Babylonians in battle ; 
drives them within the city, which he besieges, and captures by strata- 
em, 188-191. The territory of the Babylonians, their institutions, 
aws, manners, diet, etc. described, 192-200. At last, Cyrus, carrying 
war against the Massagetm, crosses the Araxes, and is slain by Queen 
Tomyria, 201-214. Arts and customs of the Massagete, 215, 216. 
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‘HPOAOTOT ‘Adsxapyncojos iaropins amddefis 75e 
as pyre ta yevopeva €& avOparav TH ypovm éEl- 
THAA yevynTat, pte Epya peydda Te Kal Owupacrd, TA 
peev “EdAnot, ra 5é BapBdpoics amrodexGevta, axrea 
yévntat, Th Te adda, Kad Se Hv airiny éerrodéunoav 
adAndoLCt. 

1. TEPSEOQN pév vuv ot royror Polvixds pact 
ryevécOar ths Stahophs airlous: rovrTous yap aro Tis 
"EpvOpijs xadeopévns Oadrdoons amixopévous ert ride 
tiv Oddaccay Kai oinnoavtas TobTOY Tov yapov, TOV 


xa) viv oixéovow, avtixa vavtinlnot paxphot érvGe- . 


cOa* amaywéovras 5é hoptia Aiyvarid te xab ‘Ac- 
oupia TH Te GAN [yapy] écamixvéerOas Kad $y Kal és 
Apyos. — 16 5é "“Apyos tobrov tov yxpédvov mpoetye 
aTract Tay év TH viv ENN Kadeopevy yopn. — amre- 
xopévous dé tovs Dolvxas és 879 7d “Apyos rodro dia- 
riecbar tov poprov. wéumrrn $é 7 Extn Huepy at’ Hs 
- atrixovro, eEeurrodnpévov ode oyedoyv mdavrwv, édOeiv 
em tiv OdrNaccay yuvatcas GNXNas TE TraAdas Kal bf 
Kal tod Baotdéos Ouyarépa> Ta O€ ai otvopa eivas, 
1 
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15 xatd twvTd 76 Kal"EdAnves Néyoucty, Loby tiv Ivdyov. 
ye TavTas oTdaas KATA TPYEYHY TIS vos a@véecBar TOV 
? “ be 2 \ th \ \ 

goptiov, Trav ode jv Oupos uddora: Kal Tos Polv- 
xas StaxeNevoapévous oppioas én’ avtds. tas pev $i) 
A a A 2 , N Y\ 3 n \ 
Wrebvas TOV yuvaixay atropuyéey, tTHv Sé “Iobv oiv 
20 ddAnoe aptracOnvar* eoBaropuévous dé és Tv véa, ol- 
xecOat atroméovras én Avyvrrou. 
( 2. Oita pev “Iotv és Alyurrov aminécOar  re- 
: f 3 e / A 3 / 
youot Ilépoat, ovk ws Poivxes, nal rdv adicnudrav 
Touto adpta: mpa@rov’ peta 5é tavTa “EAXjvev T- 
3 ” bd > , \ a 
vas (ov yap éyovct Totvona amrnyncacba) pact Tis 
5 Dowlxns és Tvpov mpoocyovtas, aprdcat Tod Bace- 
Aéos THY Ouyatrépa Evpairnyv. — elnoay & adv obtor 
Kpijres. — tradra pév 5 ica ode pos ica yevécBar: 
peta Se tabtra “EdaAnvas airlous ris Sevrépyns adicins 
, , \ A / 
yevéoOa. xatarAwoavtas yap paxph vat és Aldy te 
10 r~v Koryida xat eri Daiow rorapov, évOedrev, Sca- 
-apntapévous Kal Tada Tov elverev arrixato, apTdaat 
tov Bactréos Thy Ouyarépa Mndeinv. rrérpavra Sé Tov 
Kor.yov Baciréa és tHv ‘EdAdba Knpuxa aitéew Te 
dixas THS aprrayns Kal amrarreew tiv Ovyatépa* Tovs 
15 8& brroxpivacbar, as ovdé éxeivos “Iods tijs ‘Apyeins 
»” 4 . n e a IQ\ 4 > \ , 
éocdy ode Sikas Tijs nate ovdée Oy avTol dace 
éxeivowre. 

-4-- 3. 4 evrépy de heyouat- ryeveyy peta Tavra “‘AnEav- 
Spoy tov II pidpou, axnxodta tabra, éBerjoai ot ex Tis 
“Edrdbos Se aprayis yevéoOar yuvaixa, éricrdpevov 
mavrws Ste ov Sacer Sikas* ovre yap éxeivous dudovat. 

5 oto 8) dpmrdcaytos avrod “Edévnv, totot “EXAnot 
d0Fat mp@rov Treprpavras dryyéhous amattéew Te EXE- 
vay kai dixas Ths aprayns airéew. Tods dé, m pois xo- 
pevon tabra, mpopépew ods Mnyéoelns thy dprayiy, @s> 
ov dSovres avrol Sixas ovdé éxdavres errarteovT@y Bov- 

10 Xolaro oft trap’ dddwv Sixas ylverdar. 
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4, Méyps peév dy trovrou dprayas potvas elvas wap’ 
. EAAAOY +, 70 5é ard TobUTOV” EXAnvas 87) peydrws airi- 
ous yevérJas* mrporépous yap dptat orparever dar és THY 
"Aolnv 4 odéas és tiv Etparny. 16 péy vey dprdvew 
yuvaixas avdpdy adixwv voultery epyov elvar, rd Se dp- 
macbeckwv orovdiy touoacbas Tiwpéey ayojTwr, 
To 6€ pndeplnv wpnv éxyew dprracbetclwy cwodpovwy : 
Sijra yap 5} drt, ef py avrad éBovdéaro, ove ay %prrd- 
Govro. adéas pev 87 Trovs éx THS “Acins Myovat Tlépoat 
aprralopevéwy Ta yuvasKay Noyor ovdéva TroinoacBaL, 
“EdAnvas 6é Aaxedaspovins etverev yuvatxos oToXov peé- 
yay ouvayeipas, kal érevra éXSovras és tiv "Aolny rhy 
IIpiudpov Stvapw Kxarereiv. ato rovrou aiel ayjoa- 
o6at 76 ‘EXAnuxov odlot elvas rrodéov. thy yap’ Aal- 
nv Kai Ta évoixéovta éIvea BdpBapa oixecedvras oi TTép- 
cat, THY 5é Evpwrny Kai to “EXXAqvicov Fpynvrat Keyw- 
plaOas. 

5. Obrw pev Tlépoas Néyovos yevér Oat, wat Sid riv 
"Triov Gdwow eiploxover odpiot dodoay Thy apyiy THs 
éyOpns ths és Tos “EXAnvas. aepl dé ris “obs ovx 
opororyéovet Ilépcnos oftw Dolvixes> ob yap dpraya 
opéas ypnoapévous Néyouet ayayeiv aurny és Alyurror, 
GAN ws ev TH “Apryet éwioyeTo TH vauKjpyp THs vos 
ézred 5é Euabley Syxvos dobca, aidcopévn Tovs ToKéas, ov- 
to by erovrny aitny rotor Polk: cuverTrrABTAL, WS 
dy pn xarddnros yévntat. tadra pév vuv Tlépoat te 
nat Doivices Aéyouot. éyw Sé mepl pév TovTwY ovK Ep- 


xyopat épéwy ws obra h dAdws Kas Taira éyéveTo* TOV’ 


52 olda avrés mpartov brdpEavta adixwv epywy és Tovs 
"ErNqvas, TodTov onunvas TpoPyncopas és TO Wpdaw Tod 
AGyou, opolws opiKpa Kal peydra dotea avOpwtrwv 
érrefumv. Ta yap TO Waal LeEyaNa HV, TA TOAAA AUTOY 
opixpa yéyove, ra Se er’ Eued Hv peydNa, Trpotepov Av 
opixpd. tiv avOpwrniny ov émrirréipevos evdatpovinv 
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ovdapa ey TwUT@ pévoucay em pvijgopas appotépwy 
opolas. 

6. KPOIZOS3 jw Avédds lsid rfev08, mais dé ’AAY- 
attew, TUpavvos 5é eOvéwy Trav évtos “Advos Trorapod. 
Os péwy did pecauBpins petakd Zupwv cai [ladpdayo- 
vou é&iet mpos Bop GVEJLOV ES TOV Hvgewor kadedpevov 

5 movrov. ovtos 6 Kpoicos BapBdpev mparros TOV mets 
Bpev Tovs pey KaTeoTpepaTo ‘Eddajvor ¢ €s @opou azra- 
yoyny, Tovs 5é dlrous wpocerroincato. KaTeotpéyaro 
pev “Iwvds te xa) Aiodéas xa) Awpréas rods év rh Aoly, 
dlrous Sé mrpocetroijcaro Aaxedaipovious. apo dé ris 

10 Kpoicou apyijs wdvtes “EXdnves oav érev0epot +d 
yap Kippeplwy orpdrevpa 76 ert tiv 'Ie@vinv amixcpe- 
vov, Kpolcou éov mpecBvrepov, ov KaraT opi) éyévero 
TOV TONY, GAN é€& er Bpopiys d dprayy. 

7. “H &é mryewovly oTw mepindbe, éodoa 'Hpaxnet- 
déwv, és 76 yévos 76 Kpoloou, xadeopévous 5¢ Meppvd- 
Sas. Hv Kavdainrns, tov of “EAXnves Mupairov dvopd- 
Couct, Tupavvos Sapdlwv, aoyovos 5& ’Adxalov rob 

5 “Hpaxdéos. “Aypwv pév yap 0 Nivov rod Bydov tod 
"Adxalov mparos ‘Hpaxndedéov Bacireds éyévero Zap- 
Stwv, Kavdairns 5¢ 6 Muipcov totartos. -oi 8é mpore- 
pov “Aypwvos Bacthevoavres tavrns Ths yapns hoav 
atréyovot Avdod tot “Aruos, an’ Srev o Shpos Adédsos 

10 €xAnIn O Tas ovToS, rpédrepov Mynwy xadedpevos. tra- 
pa rovrav Sé “Hpaxretdar érrirpapbévres Eoyor thy ap- 
xv é« Oeorrporriov, éx SovrAns Te THs 'lapddvou ryeyous- 
res xal “Hpaxdéos, apfavres pev ert S00 Te Kal elxoot 
ryeveds avopav érea wévte Te Kal TrevTaKoota, Traits Tapa 

15 matpos éxdexopevos THY apyny péxpt Kavdatrew rod 
Miupoov. 

13. “Eoye 5é rv Bactrkynlny nal éexparovOn éx tod 
év Aedhoior ypnornplov. ws yap 7 ot Avdoi Sevov 
érotebvTo T6 Kaviatrew mdQos nat ev birNotct Hoay, 
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auvéBnoay és twvTd of Te ToD Tiyew aotact@ras Kad oi 
Nottrol Avbol, Av pév 57 To YpnotHprov avérAn pw Bact- 
Aéa elvar Avdav, tovde Bactredery, hv Sé un, Mrodovvas 
omiow és ‘Hpaxnreldas rhv apynv. avelré re 5) TO ypn- 
orTnpiov Kar éBaclrevaoev ottawa Tiryns. toodvde pévros 
elzre 4) IIvOin, @s “HpaxrelSnor tlow Ree és tov mép- 


IvTOV drroryovov Tvyew. rovrov tov éreos Avdoi re xad 10 


ot Bactrées abrav NOyor ovdéva errotetyTo, Tply eae e7re- 
TENT On. 

14. Pip pev Si Tupavyida obtw ~xyor gi | Mepyvd- 
dat, Tods “Hpaxreidas arredopevor. Tuyns 5¢ rupavved- 
oas amémepre avabnpara és Aedovs ov odtya, adr’ 
doa pév apyupov avabnpatd éorl of wretora ev Aed- 
doiot’ mdpeE Sé tod apyvpou Xpvoop dtrNerov aveOnxev 
Gov TE Kal TOU wadoras porieny afcov é éxew éorl, «pn 
TAPES ‘ot apiBpav && yptocot avaxéata. éotaot Sé ob- 
tot €v T® Kopwiiwv Oncavpe orabpov exovres T pune 
xovra Tédavra* arnbéi Se Ady ypewpévp ov Kopuy- 


+ 


5 


Biwv rod Snuge tov éotly 0 Oncavpos, GANA Kuyrédov 10 


rod "Heriavos. ‘odtos 88 6 Téyns mpatos BapBapwy 
Tov nucts yey és Aedhodrs avéOnxe avabypata peta 
M&nv rov Topdiew, Spuyins Bactrhéa. avéOnxe yap 8 
Kat Midns tov Bacirniov Opdvov, és tov mpoxarilwy 


éSixale, dovra akobénrov: xeitar Sé 0 Opdvos obros.15 


évOarrep ot tov Tuyew xpnrijpes. 6 5é ypuods obtos 
Kal o dpyupos, Tov 0 Teryns avéOnxe, brd Aedav xa- 
Merat I'vydéas él rod avabéytos éravupinv. écé- 
Bare piv vuv otpatiiy nat obtos, éret te hp&e, és Te 


Minnrov cai és Spvpvnv, cal Koropdvos 1d dou elrc, 20 


GAN’ ovddev yap péya Epyov a’ avtod ado éyévero Ba- 
athévoavtos Suav Séovra teacepdxovta étea, TovTOV 
peev Trapnoopey, TooadTa émtpynabévres* 
"ApSuos 88 705 Tbyew pera Tvrynv Bactvevcav- 
4 4 La , 
TOS pUnUNV Troncopat. ovTos 5é IIpunvéas te elre és 


™ 
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Mianrov re éréBanre, él rovrov te rupavvevovros Zap- 
Slav Kippépior €& 70éwv td YevOéwy tov Nopddov 

5 éEavactdPres amixéaro és rv Aciny, cal Zdpdis wAQV 
Ths axpoTrodtos eldov. 

t 16. “Apduos 5¢ Baotdevoavtos évds Séovta Trevry- 
xovra érea éFedéEato Zadvdrrns o “Apdvos, nat éBaci- 
deuce Erea Suddexa, Zadvdrrew $2’ Arvdrrnys. obtos Se 
Kvakdpy re r@ Anioxew arroyovm eroréunoe cal M7- 

5 Sorat, Keppeplous re ex ris ’Aoins éEnrace, Suvpvyy te 
Tv ato Kanodavos xricbeicay etre, és Knalopevds re 
évéBare. ard mév vuy TovTwy ovK ws OEE amrnddaEe, 
GANA TpoomTaicas peyddws* adra bé Epya arrebéEato 
dav év Th apyn afvarnynrotrara Tdde. 

23. ITeplavdpos Sé fv Kuyédov mais, obros 0 TO 
OpacuBovrA@ Td ypnorHptoyv pnvicas. éTupavveve Sé o 
ITepiavdpos KopylOov- r@ 87) réyovor KopivOtor (opo- 
Aoyéovat bE ods AécBror) ev TE Bly OOupa péytorov: 

5 mapacrivat: “Aplova tov MnOupvaiov él Serdivos 
éEeveryOévra ert Talvapoy, édvra xiBapmpov tav rote 
édvrwy ovdevos Sevrepov, xad S:Ovpap Pov mpatov avOpe- 
srav Tov huets lev TroincayTd Te Kal ovopdacayTa Kat 
d:ddEavta ev KoptyOw. 

24. Todrov rov ‘Apiova Aéyovot Tov TWoANOY TOD 
xpovou SiatpiBovra rapa Ilepidvipp émrvOupjoa wrO- 
oat és ‘Iradiny te eal Sucerinv: éepyardpevov Se yp7- 
para peydda Oerjoa drrlaw és Kopwov amixéobar. 

5 oppacbar pév vuv ex Tdpayros, miorevovra 5é ovda- 
potct padrov 4 KopwOlocr picOdcacbas wrotov av- 
Spav KopevOiwy: rovs 5é év r@ meddyei éruBoudeveww 
tov 'Apiova éxBardvras éxew Ta ypHpata: Tov dé 
cuvévta TodTo NicoecOat, ypnpata pév opt mpoievTa 

+ 10 yuyhy 58 rapatredpevov. odxwv 5) mele airév rov- 
TOUT, GANA KErEvELY TOs TropOuéas Hh avdTov Svaypa- 
bai py, ds dv tadhs év yn tuyh, h éxmnday és THv 
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Odraccay tiv taylaotny. atretrnbévta $e Tov ‘Apiova 
és Giropinv tapattncacbat, érretdn odt obtw Soxéor, 
mepudée avtov év TH oxevh Waon aoTdvta év Toot 15 
éSwriotct aetaar’ delaoas 5é brredéxeTo EwuToV KaTEpyd- 
cacbas. Kal — toict écedOetv yap Sony, et wédroLev 
axovceccOa, Tod aplotov av@parrwv aodod, — dva- 
yopicat é tis mpvuvns és wéonv véa. Tov Sé évduvta 
Te Tacay THY oKevnY Kal AaBovTa THY KLOdpHY, oTdVTA 20 
év Toict édwrlovce SteEeNOeiv vopoy Tov BpOvov> Tedev- 
T@VTOS Oé TOV VomoV, pirat piv és THY OdrAaccaY éwv- 
TOV, WS Elye, OLY TH oKEVH®TdTyH. Kai TOUS péy dTroO- 
amnéew és KopwvOov: tov 5é dgidiva Aéyouct vrroAaBov- 
ta é£eveixar ent Taivapov. aoBdvra Sé abtrov ywpéeuy 25 
és KopwOov adv rh oxevp Kal drrixopevoy arnyéecbar 
wav Td yeyoves. Ileplavépov 8é bd dmiotins ’Aplova 
peev ev huraxh éyew ovdauy petiévta, dvaxas 5é Eye 
Tav TwopOpéwy: ws Sé apa rapeivas adtovs, KrANBévTas 
iatopéecOar ef re Néyotey qepl ’Apiovos. gapévov é 30 
éxeivov ws eln Te os rept “Itadinv Kai pw ed mpha- 
covra Ntrotev év Tdpavri, éripavival od: tov 'Apiova, 
worep éyav éLerndnoe* kal Tovs éxmaryéevTas ovK Exey 
ére éXeyxopuévous dpvéecOar. Taira pév vuv Kopivétol 
te kat AécBior Néyovor, nal “Aplovds dott avdOnpa 35 
“aNKeov ov péya él Tawdpy, éri Serdivos éreay dv- 
O@pwrros. | 

28. Xpdvov 8é érvywopePov xal Kxarectpaypévov 
oyedoy révrav Tov évros "Advos Trotapod oinnpévav *— 
ayy yap Kirixwv cat Avelov rods dddovs wéytas br 
éwuT@ elye xataotpeyrdpevos 6 Kpoiaos: eict 5é olde 
[Avédo/], Spvyes, Mucot, Mapsavduvol, XddvBes, ITa- 5 
prayoves, Opnires, of Ouvol tre nat BiBuvol, Kapes, - 
"Iwves, Awprées, Aiodées, ITduduror. — 

29. xateotpaypévwy Sé rovTwy Kal mpoceTixtwpeé- 
vou Kpoicov Avdoict dmixvéovrat és Sdpdus axpator- 
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cas TAOUT@ GAXot TE Of révTEs Ex THS “EAAdOosS codi- 
otal, ot TodToy Tov ypovoy éTUyyavoy éovTeEs, Ws Exa- 

5 oros alta amixvéotro, Kal 89 Kal Zorwv, avyp AOn- 
vatos, ds "AOnvaiotcs vopovs KeNevoact Trolnaas amrédy- 
pnoe Erea Séxa, xata Oewpins mpopacw éextrrocas, iva 
o7) on Twa TOV vopwv avayxacOn rAdcat Tov Eero. 
auto) yap ov« oloi Te Hoav avTo trovhoa, ‘AOnvaior: 

10 opxlovot yap peyaddouce KaTtelyovTo Séxa Erea ypnoecOar 
pomotat, Tovs av adiot SorAwy Ojrar. 

80. Adtév 8) dv tovTwv Kai TAS Bewpins éxdnur- 
aas 6 oN elvexev és Alygrrtov amixeto wapa “Apa- 
ow Kal 5) Kal és Sdpbdis mapa Kpotcov. dazrixdpevos 
dé éFewifero év rotot Bactdniovst vio Tod Kpoicov: 

5 weta Se Hyuépn tpitn h Tetdpry, Kedkevcavtos Kpolaov, 
Tov Sorwva Oeparrovres trepuyyov Kata tovs Onoav- 
pous, xal éredelxvucay wdvta éovta weyadda Te Kab 6r- 
Bra. Onnodpevoy 8é py Ta TWdvTa Kai oxelrdpevov, dS 
ot Kata Katpov hy, elpeto 0 Kpoicos rade Retve ’AOn- 

10 vate, trap Hyéas yap mept céo Aoyos amixrat ToANOS 
Kal codins elvexey THs ahs Kal wAdYNS, ws ditocohéwy 
yi trodAn Oewpins elverey erreAnrvbas* vov @v twepos 
éerre(pecOai por ernnrle, et Tuva Ady mavrav eldes OABt0- 
tatov; ‘O pév, édmlfov eivat avOpdirrwv orPietaros, 

15 radra éretpata: Yorwv Sé ovdev brroPwirevaas, GRA 
T@ eovTe ypnodpevos, Neyer’ "2 Bactred, Térrov ’AOn- 
vaiov. “Arrowupdcas db Kpoicos 7d rexOev eipero 
émiatpepéews* Koin 51) xpivers TédAov elvat oANBvworatop ; 

+— ‘O 88 elres TédXXw Tobdro pév, TIS Todos ED HKOvENS, 

20 matses Hoay Karol re Kayabol, cai ogi elde Etrace 

Téxva éexyevopeva Kal wdavTa Trapapeivayta, TovTo Sé 
Tov Biov ed HKovTt, Ws TA Tap Hiv, TEeNeUTH TOD Riou 
AapmpoTaTn emreyévero* yevouevns yap AOnvaiowcr pd- 
XNS pos TOUS aoTuyelTovas év "ENevoin, BonOycas cat 
25 Tpomrny woujcas TOV ToAEwlwv amréGave KdANOTA, Kai 


LIB. 1. CAP. 29—82.  @g 


pv "A@nvaior Snpooly re Capay abrod tirep érece, 
Kar ériunoay peydrws. 

81. ‘As 5é ra xara Tov TédXov mrpoetpéato o Xo- 
Awy Tov Kpotcoy, eltras wrod Te nal ErABra, errerpwra, 
riva Sevrepov pet exeivov Wor, Soxéwv wréyyu Sevrepeia 
yav olcecOar. o Sé eirre KXéoBy te nai Birwva. 
rovToist yap ovat yévos "Apyetorat Blos re apxéwy 5 
virjny Kal mpos TovT@ pon gaparos Tounde* aeOdo- 
dopot te auddrepor opolws Ecav, wad &) Kal réyerat 
bbe 0 Adyos* covons opTis TH “Hpyn totcs ’Apyeioucs, 
dee rdvtwas Thy pntépa avrav Cetryet KopscOjvas és 7d 
ipov: oi 5é ode Boes €x Tod aypod ov aapeylvovTo év 10 
opn* éxxkrAniopevor 5é TH Opn ot venvias, brroduyres av- 
Tol uo Thy LevyAnv elrAKov THY Guakav: ért THs dpud- 
Ens 5€ ode dyéeto 7) wntnp. otadious 5é wévre Kal reo- 
cepdxovta Svaxopicavtes amixovrTo és TO ipov. tadra . 
Sé ou rroujoact Kad dpOeior S16 Tis wavyyvpios Te- 15 
Neut?) Tod Biov aplarn éreyévero, Suébeké Te ev TovToLoL 
6 Oeds, @s apewov eln avOpemrm teOvdvas padrov F 
fwew. "“Apyetor pev yap weptotavres euaxdpifoy Ta 
venvidwy Thy pany, ai dé "Apyetas Thy pntépa avrov, 
olwy réxvev éxipnoe. 1 Sé pnTnp, TEeptyap?s ecodca Te 20 
Te py Kal Th hyn, oraca avtlov Tod ayddwartos ev- 
xeto KyéoBi re xal Birwuvi, rotos éwuris Téxvoics, of pw 
ériunoay peydrws, Sodvat ryv Oeov ro avOpwrre Tvxely 
dipioroy dort. peta tavtny Se ri edyny, ds COvody Te 
car evwxynOncav, KataxouunOévres ev aVT@ TH ip@P ot 25 
venvias ovKérs dvéotnaav, GAN év Tédei TOUT@P Exyovro. 
"Apryetos 5€ ohewy eixovas mromnadpevot avébecay és 
Aeros, as avipav adpiotwr yevouévev. 

82. Sorwy uev 87 evSatpovins Sevrepeta Eevee rov- 
totat. Kpotcos 5¢ omepyels eles *2 Ectve "AOnvaie, 

7 Se nuerépn evdatpovin odtw Tou awéppurrat és TO pn- 
dév, date ove iSsoréwy avdpav a€ious huéas erroinaas ; 

: -_ * 
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5‘O 8é eles *12 Kpoice, érructrdpevév pe Td Oetov may 
éov POovepdy Te kal Tapayades érretpwras avOpwrnlwv 
mpnypatov wept; év yap TE paxppe yYpove ToAAA wey 
éore idéew Ta wy TLS EOENEL, TONAG S2 Kal rrabéew. és 

¢ , ¥ = a , > , “7 
yap éBSounxovra étea ovpov ris Cons dvOpwar@ wpori- 

10 Onut. odtoe eovres evravtol EBdopunKovTa trapéyovTat 
jpépas Sunxoclas xal trevraxioyxinias Kal Stopuplas, ép- | 
Borlwou pnvis pt yevopévov’ et 58 57 COerjoe Tovre- 
pov Tay éréwy pnvi paxporepoy yiverOa, va by ai 
@pa, cupBaivwot trapaywopevar és TO Séov, phves ev 

15 rapa Ta EBSounxovra Erea ot EuBortpoe ylvoyras Tpen- 
KovTa, Trévre, huepar Sé €x TaV pnvav TobTwY yidLas TreV- 
THKOVTA. TOVTEMY TMV ATTATEWY HuEpewy TOY és TA EBSO- 
pynxovra érea eovoéwy wevtjxovta cat Sinxoclwv Kat 
éEaxtoxyuméwy Kai Stopupiéwv, 7 érépn avréwy TH éETéEpy 

20 juépn TO Tapdtray ovdéy opmoioy rpoodye: mpHyya. ov- 

9 9 a a > v , 
tw wv, ® Kpoice, wav éott avOpwrros cuppopy. wor 
S¢ od xal wrovréc pev peya paiveat xal Baotreds el- 
A 3 4 > Lal A A bod 
vat TroAA@Y avOparrwv: éexeivo 5é To elped pe, OVKW OE 
> AN J, : 14 Se) \ 3a tA 
éy@ Néyo, wply dy TeXeuTHTAYTA KANOS TOV Aidva TU- 
25 Owpat. ov ydp To. O péya TAovaLOS padAdov TOD ér 
e , »” > , l4 > > V4 e Uf ? 
nLEpNY ExXoVTOS ONBLwTEpOS EoTL, EL 2 OL TUYN ETrioTrOE- 
TO, WAVTA KANA ExovTA TENEUTHGAL Ev TOY Biov. TrOoANOL 
pep yap Catrrovtot avOparrev avorPtol eict, ToAdoL Se 
e 4 3 f e \ 4 tA 
petpios Exovres Blou evtuyées. 0 pev 62) péya ovCtOs, 
30 avorPtos Sé, duotiat mpotyet Tod evruyéos povvotct, OVTOS 
|. d¢ Tod mAovalov Kal avoNBiov modnNolot* oO pev ériOv- 
plnv éxreréoat kal arnv weyddnv mpoorecodcay évetxas 
Suvatartepos, 6 5é Toraide mpoéyer éxelvou, arnv pev cab 
érrtOupinu ovx opoiws Suvaros éxeivp éveixat, radta Sé 

3517) evtuyin ot arepixet, dmrnpos 5é éoTip dvovcos, a7ra- 
Ons Kaxa@v, edrrats, everdys* e¢ 8€ pds TOUTOLCL ETL TE- 
AeuTHnoet Tov Biov ev, oVTOS Exelvos Tov ov CnTeis, SABLos 
KexrAjobar aos date. piv & av Terevryon, émroyéety 


LIB.-I. CAP. 72. 78. li 


pmde karéerv xo dBrov, GAN ebruyéa. ra wévra pév voy 
tadta cu\aBelv avOpwrov éovta adivarov éott, OoTrep 40 
Napn ovdenia KaTrapKéet TdvtTa éwuTH Tapéyouca, GAA 
Gro pev eyes, Erépou Sé erridéerar 7) Oé Av Ta wretora 
éyn, dpiotn avtn. &s 5é xal dvOparov capa ey ovdéev 
abtapxés eats’ TO ev yap exer, aANov Se évdeés ots. Ss 
& dy aitav mrelora éyov Svarerén wai Errevta redeuTy- 45 
oy evyapiotas Tov Blov, obros rap éuol To obvopa Tod- 
to, @ Bacwnred, Sixatds eore hépecOar. oxorréew dé ypr 
TAVTOS XPHWATOS THY TENEVTHY KR aTOBHoETAL* TOANOE- 
ot yap 5) vmodéEas GABov o Oeds mpopplfous avérpevve. 
73. "Eotpareveto 8¢ 0 Kpotoos émt tiv Karraéo- 
Kinv tavec elvexa, Kal ys (wep mpockrncacbat mpos 
THY éwuToD potpav Bovropevos, Kal pddoTa TO YpnoTN- 
piw misvvos éov Kal ticac0ar Oédwv brrép “Actudyew 
Kipov. "Aorudyea yap tov Kvakdpew, ddvra Kpoloov 5 
peey yauB8pov, Mydav 8 Baciréa, Kipos 6 KapBicew 
Katactpewdpevos elye, yevopevoy yauBpov Kpolcw de. 
ZKvOéov trav vopds&wv ethyn avdpov cracidcaca wrre§- 
re és ynv tiv Mnoixnv: érupdvveve Sé tov ypovoy 
rovrov Mydiwv Kuakdpns 0 Spacptew tod Anioxew, 10 
ds Tos SxvOas tovTous To ev mpwrov Teptelrre ev as 
éovras ixéras* doe Sé tepi ToAXov Trovedpevos avTous, 
mwaiddas oft Twapébwxe THY yNooody te éxpaléew nal 
Thy Téxvnv Tov TokwV.. y~povou dé yevouévou Kal aiel 
dovreovtav Tav Bxvdéwv em’ aypnv cal aie re pepow- 15 
TMV, Kai KoTE TUVHVELKE EXely ohéas pNdév* VooTHAAY- 
tas 5é abrovs Kewhou yepol o Kvakdpns (qv ydp, as 
dédeEe, dpyiv axpos) tpnxyéws Kdpta trepéorre aetxely. 
oi 8¢ radra mpés Kuakdpew waovres, date dvdfva 
ohéwy avtrayv merovOotes, éBovAevoayto TeV Tapa 2’) 
odio. SidacKkopévar traiiwv Eva xataxoat, cxevdoar- 
tes 8€ avTov, @otrep EW0ecav Kai ta Onpla oxevatay, 
Kuvakdpet Sodvar dépovres ws aypny S70ev, Sovres Se 


? 
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riv taylorny KopltecOas rapa “Aduvdrrea Tov Yadv- 
25 drrew és Sapbis. radra nal by éyévero* kal yap Kva- 
Edpns wal of trapecvres Satrupoves THY Kpe@Y TOvTwY 
émdcavto, Kar of Sxv0as tradta woujcavtes "AdNvdtTew 
ixéras éyévovto. 
74. Mera 8é radra (ov yap 84 0 Advarrns é&edi- 
Sov Tovs SxvOas éEartéovrs Kua€dpet) arorepos roice 
Avéoict nai roia. M pPotct éyeryovee én’ Erea Trévte, ev 
TOLTL TOAAGKLS [ev Ob Mido. rods Audovs évixnoar, 
5 rodAduts 5¢ of Avdo) rods Mifdous* év dé «ad VURTOHAr 
xlnv tia éroimjcavro. Stapépovar Sé ode em tons tov 
movEpLov, TH Ext Erei cupBorHs yevopévns, cuviverce 
@OTE THS paxns TUVETTEMONS THV mpepny efamivns yv- 
KTa ryevé Bau. Thy 8é perahharyiy Tavrqy THS Hpéepyns 
10 Baris O Mirgjovos rotot *Iwot ™ ponyopeuce éaeabau, 
ovpoy mrpoGénevos évravTov TodTov, ev TH SH Kal eyévero 
% petaBorn. of 6¢ Avdol re xal of Mijdot, éwed re eldov 
vinta avrl hpépns yuvopérvny, THs udyns Te éravcavto 
kal paidrov tt Eorrevoav Kal dpporepor eipnvny Ewutoioe 
1SyevécOat. of 5¢ cupBiBdoavtes abtovs Hoav olde, Sv- 
évveois re 0 Kinsé cal AaBivnros o BaBuvrwvos. odtod 
‘ode xal Td Spxiov of orevcavres yevérOar Foav, Kar 
ydpwv éradrayny erotncav: ‘Advdrrea yap éyvacay 
Sodvat thy Ouyatépa “Apunvw “Actudyei Tr Kvatdpew 
20 madi dvev yap avayKains ioxupis cupBdorss toyupar 
ovx €GérXovcr cuppéverv. Spxia Se trotéeras Taira Ta 
€6vea tamep te “EdAnves, kal mpos TovToLst, éredy TOvS 
Bpaylovas érritdpovras és THY Opoxpotlny, Td alua ava- 
AELYouvTt GdAHOV. 
75. Todrov 87 ay rov "Aotudyea Kipos édvra éwu- 
TOU pnTpoTdtopa Katactpeyrdpevos gaye SV aitiny Thy 
dy év Toiot orrlaw AGyowst onwavéw. Ta Kpoicos ére- 
peppopevos:T@ Kipe, és re ta ypnotnpia erepre. et 
5 orparevntar ert Ilépoas, xai 8) Kal amixopévou ypr- 
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ood KuBdirov, édrricas wpos Ewurod Tov ypnopoy el- 
vat, éotpateveto és THY Ilepréwy poipav,. * * * 

95. "EIIIAIZHATAI 88 89 16 écirev jpiv 6 AOyos 
tov re Kipov, doris éoy tv Kpolcov apynv Kxatetne, 
kal rovs Ilépcas, Step tpoT@ Hyjcavto ths *Aclys. 
‘As dv Tlepoéwy pereEérepor N€youct ot uy BovASpevoe 
cepvoov Ta Trept Kipov, d\Ad@ Tov dovTa eye Noyov, 5 
Kata Tadra ypdrpo, éruotdpevos trept Kupov xat rps- 
gaclas Grras NOywv odos dhvar. “Accuplwv apyov- 
tov THs avo ‘“Aains én’ érea elxoot Kal qevraxocta, 
mpato. am avTav Mido jptavro damictacbar* xal 
KWS ovToL Trepl THS EdXevOepins paxecdpevot Toicr ’Ac- 10 
cuploiat éyévovto avdpes ayaboi, al dmwcdpevoe THY 
Sovrocivny jrevOepwoOncav. pera 5é rovTous xab-Ta 
arra EOvea érrolee TwvTd Totat Mndotcr. 

96. “Eovrov 8& avtovopwy wdvrav ava thy Hret- 
pov, mde adtis és Tupavyias TrepulBov. avnp év Toict 
Mysdorct éyévero copes, T@ obvoua ty Anidxns, mais | 
5S qv Ppadptew. ovros o “Anibens, épac dels rupavvi- 
Sos, érroice roudde. Karournievey TOY Mrdov xara 5 
Kopas, &v TH éwvTovd cov Kal a porepov Séxipos Kar 
padrOv Te kal mpoOvporepov Sixatocivny eémudsépevos 
yoKee* Kal radta pévror dovaons avouins wodAhS ava 
qacay thy Mnducny érolec, érrvatdpevos btu T@ Suxaim i. 
TO Adixov Trorépiov éort. of 66 éx THS avTAS Kons M7H- 10 
dot, opdvres avtod Tovs Tpdtrous, Sixactyny pu éewuTav 
aipgovro. o dé 87, ola pvedpevos apynv, ids te xa Si- 
KaLos Hy. roov te tadra Erawov elye ovK ddcyov Tpds 
TOV ToTéwY OTw, Bote TuVOavopevot oO: ev That ad- sh 
Anct Kopyot ws Anionns eln advnp podvos Kata To dpOdv 15 
ducdfav, wporepov trepurlmrrovres adloury yuopyoe, TOTE 
ET el TE HKOUVTAY, Aopevor Eholreov Tapa Tov AnidKea Kat 
avrot Sixacopevor’ trédos Sé ovder) GAXr erretpatrovto. | 

97. ITnedvos S€ aiel ytvopévou tod émiortéovtos, ! 
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ola rruvOavoyeévey ras Sixas arroBalveyv xara 7d édv, 
yvovs 0 Anidkns és éwuTov av avaxcipevoy, oltre Kati- 
few &re HOcre evOarrep wporepov mpoxariley édinale, 
5obr én Sixay ere: ob ydp of AvatTedsewy, TOV éwvTod 
éEnwednxota totic tréras St hyépns Suxdlev. éovons 
@y dptrayhs xat avopins Ert ToAN@ PAANov ava TAS KO- 
peas 7} 1porepoy Fv, evvedéxOncay ot Mido és two 
xal é{Socav splot dNOyov, NéyovTes rept TAY KaTNKOV- 
10 rwv. ws 8 éyw Soxéw, paddtora EXeyov ot Tod Anidxew 
- hlror> Ov yap 8) tTpbrm Te mrapeovTt ypedpevoe Suva- 
TOU eipev OiKéey THY YOpNY, Pepe oTHTMpEY Hucwv av- 
trav Bacihéa* Kal ottrw 4] TE ywpn evvopnoeTat, Kal 
avtol mpos Epya tpeyropueba, ovde vm’ avoulns avacra- 
15 rot évopeOa. Taira xy Aéyovtes treiBovet Ewutovs Ba- 
otrever Oar. 

98. Adrixa 5 wmpoBadrAopévov Svtwa oTncovrTas 
Bactréa, 6 Anidens Hv woddos bro qavros avdpis Kat 
TpoBarrAcpEvos Kat aivedpevos, és 6 TodTOY KaTatvéovat 

‘Baowrka odio elpar. 0 & éxéreve abrovs oixla te éwv- 
5r@ aka THs Bactryins oixodopjoas Kal xparivas avrov 
Sopuddpotct. troedae 67) TadTa ot Mijdou* oixodopéovat 
Te yap avT@ oixla peydd\a Te Kal ioyupd, iva adtos 
Efpace tis xwpns, kal Sopupdpous abt@ émetpérrovat 
éx wavrav Mydwv xararéEacbar. 0 &é ds éoye TH ap- 
10yqv, Tovs Mybous jvdyxace év wodopa Troijcacbat, 
Kal todto wepiotédNovTas TAY aAXwV Haocoy érypene- 
o8at. wevopévwy 56 Kal radta Toy Mydwov oixodopéet 
telyea peydna Te Kal Kaprepd TadTa, Ta viv AyBdtava 
KéxAntat, Erepov érépm KUKAM éverTea@Ta. peunYavnyTat 
15 8€ oft Todro Td TEetyos, Gate 6 Erepos rod Eérépov Kv- 
KNOS Tolat Tpopayedat povvoicl éote indoTeEpos. TO 
pep Kod Te Kal Td yYwpiov cupparyéer, KOAWVOS ebv, HaTE 
ToLovTo civat* TO 5 Kal wadrOv Te ErreTNdEvOn, KVKAWY 
éovT@v Tav cuvarrdytwy érra: év 5é TO TeACVTAIM TA 
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Bacirhia éveote Kab oi @ncavpol. ro Sé abray péytorov 20 


éore retyos cata Tov "AOnvéwy xixrov pdrdotd xy 1d 
péyabos. rod pév &) mpdrov KiKdov of mrpopaxedves 
elot Nevxol, Tod Sé Sevrépou pédaves, Tplrov Se xvKdov 
gowixeot, Terdptou 6é Kudveot, wéwirrou 5¢ cavdapdxt- 


volt. oltw TdvTWY THY KUKNOY OF Tpopayedves 7VOt- 25 


opévor cial pappduoroe * duo S€ ot reXevtalol eit 6 pey 
Karapryupapevous, 0 8& xataxexpucwpévous exw Tods 
qT poLayeavas. 

99. Taira pev 81) 0 Anidens éwuT@ te éreiyee Kat 
qepl Ta EwuTod oixla, Tov 5é-ddXov Sho tréprE éxédeve 
TO Tebyos oiKéew. oixodounbévrwv bé wrdvTwY Koopov 
rovde Anioxns mpatés dott 0 xatacTnodpevos, pire 
éovévat wapda Baoiréa pdéva, Sv ayyédwy 88 mdvra 
xptecOat, opacbal te Bactrdéa vid pmbevos, mpds Te 
TovToLat ert yenrav TE Kal wrvewv avtiov Kai Atract TobTS 
ye elvat aioxypov. tadra dé trepl éwurov éaéuvuve ravde 
elvexev, Exws Ay uh opéovres ot OpHdtKes Eovres avvTpo- 


+ 


gol re éxelvy xal oixins ob prauporépns, obbe és avdpa- 10 


yabinv Nevrropevor, AvTreolato Kal émuBovrEtouev, GAN 
érepotos age Soxéor elvas p12) opéwar. 

100. ’Evrel re 5€ tadra dsexoopnoe kai éxpdruve 
éwurov TH Tupavvids, hy 7d Sixatov pdurAdocwv yareres* 
xad tds te Sixas ypdadovtes claw wap éxeivoy écerép- 
qeaKoy, kat éxeivos Svaxpivwy tas éopepopévas exrrép- 
qmeake. TaUTa pev Kara Tas Sixas érrolee, TA 5é Sy GANA 
éxexoopéato ot* ef twa wuv@dvoiro bBpitovra, Tobroy 
Sxws petatréurparto, cat a&lnv éxdorov aduenparos éd:- 
xalev, Kat oi natdoKotrol Te Kal KaTnKOOL Hoav ava 
wWacay Ty KOpHV THS Hprxe- 

101. Anidoens pév vuv rd Myduxdv EOvos cvvérrpeve 
probvoy, Kat tovrov Hp£e. Eore 5¢ Mydwv rocdde ryévea, 
Bovoai, Iapnraxnvol, Xrpodbyares, Apifavrol, Bovétoc, 
Madryot. yévea péev 8% Mydav dort trordde. 





| 
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102. Anidxew 5é rrais yiveras Dpacprys, bs redev- 
tThoavtTos Anioxew, Bacthevoavros tpla Kal trevrnKxovTa 
érea, trapedéEato tiv apynv: tapadeEdpevos 5€é ovK 
dmreypiro povvev dpyew trav Myswv, ddrAd otpatevod- 

5 pevos emt tovs Ilépcas rpwroict te rovtoure érreOnKaro, 
Kat mpwtous Mndwv dbirnxoovs érrolnce. pera Sé éywv 
dvo taita Ebvea Kal audotepa ioyupd, Kateatpédero 
tiv Acinv at’ a&ddov én’ GAXo twp EOvos, és 8 orparev- 
odpevos em tovs "Acouplovs Kal "Acovplwy Tovrous of 

10 Nivoy etyov nab hpxov mpétepov rdvtwy, Tore 8é Roay 
pepouvepievor ev cuppdyov ate arectewtov, dAdws 
pévrot Ewurav ev HKovres, él tovrous 8) otpateucd- 
pevos 6 DBpacprys avros te SvefOdpn, tip~as Svo nat 
elxoat Ered, Kal 6 oTpaToS avTOD Oo TOANOS. 

103. Dpacprew 5& rerevtncavros é£edéEato Kua- 
Edpns o Ppacprew tov Anioxew mais. obtos NeyeTas 
modndov Ere yeverOat ANKILWTEPOS TOV TpoyovwY* Kat 
mparos Te édoyioe Kata Tédea Tors. ev TH Aly, nar 

5 mparos Suetrake ywpis éxdorous elvat, Tous Te aixpoge- 
pous Kal Tovs taEopopous Kal Tovs tmrméas* mpd Tod 8é 
avaplé jv mWayTa opoiws avarreduppéva. obtos 0 Toict 
Avdoicl éore paxerdpevos, dre WE % hpépn eyéverd ode 
paxopévorct, Kal 0 tiv “Advos trotapod dvw Aclyv ra- 

10 cay svatyoas EwuT@. oudréEas bé tous bm’ éwuTe dp-. 
xKouévous wavtas eotpatevero él tHv Nivov, riyswpéwv 
TE TO Tarp Kal THY TOAW TavTnV Oérwv éEereiv. Kal 
ol, os cupBarwvy évinnoe Tavs “Aacupiovs, Tepixatnuevp 
tiv Nivov érfrOe SxvOéwy otpards péyas, dye 8é ad- 

15 Tous Bacirers 0 SxvOéwv Mad0dys, pwrovew sais: 
of éoéBaXov pev és tTHv “Acinv Kippepiovs éxBarovres 
éx ths Evpaorns, rovrovce 8é érroropevor hevyouat of Ta 
és THY Mndixhy y@pny atixovro. 

104. “Eote S€ amo ris Xipvns rH Maijridos émt 
Daow totapov Kal és Koryous tpujxovta jyepéwv ev- 
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Savy odds, éx 5é ris Kodyidos ob rrodXov orepBivat 
és tyv Mnduanv, adra bv oO bia péoou EOvos avtav 
éati, Sdatreipes, TovTo 5é trapaperBopevorce eivas ev 5 
+H Mndicq. ov pévros of ye XevOar tavty éoéBadroyv, 
GANG THY KaToTEepOe Oddv TOAAG paxpoTépny ext parré- 
peevol, ev SeEtn Exovtes TO Kavxdotov pos. évOadra oi 
peev Mijdou cupBanrovtes totot SKvOynor nal écowbévres 
lod lA aA 3 A 7 € 4 A - 
Th paxn Ths apyhs KarervOnoay, ot 58 SxvOae rHv 10 | 
"Acinv racap érréoyxov. 

105. "EvOcdrev 58 jicay én’ Atyvrrrov: kal érel re 
éyévovto év th Iladaorivy Supin, Vapplriyos speas 
Aiyirrov Baotre’s ayridcas Sepoicl te wal ALTHOL 
airoTpémet TO TpoTwTépw p17) TropevecOar. ot 5é érrel TE 
dvaxwpéovres orricw éyévovto Tis Zupins év "Ackdrwve 5 

4 fa) , lA , 3 / 
qo, TOV WAEOvwY SKvGéwv qapeberOSovTav acltvewy, 
b] Uj \ 2 el) e , > UA a bd 
GALyot Tives AUT@Y UTroderdOevTes EcvANTaY THS ovpa- 

b ] U XN ¢ f + 4 Ce XN ¢ Pf e > A 
vins ’Adpodirns 76 ipov. Exre Sé TodTo TO ipov, ws eyo 
muvOavopevos evploxw, rdvTwy apxatoTatoy ipav sca 

4 a “A \ > Uf e_N 9 A 
TavTns THS Oeod* Kal yap To ev Kump ipov évOcirev 10 
éyéveto, Os avtol Aéyouct Kuroptot, cal ro év KuvOnpoure 
Poivixés ciate ot Spvodpevoe ex tavrns Tis Zupins éov- 
tes. Toiat 8 tav Zxvléwy ovdAgjcace Td (poy TO ev 
"Ackddrov Kal Toict ToUTwY aiel Exyovotar evérxn re 1) 
Oeds Onrevay vodcov: wate Gua Aéyovcl Te of BxvOas 15 
Sua TodTs odeas vooéew, kal opav trap éwutoicr tovs 
. amixveopévous és tv ZxvOinvy yopny ws Siaxéaras, 

A} / 2 e 4 
Tovs Kadéovar évapéas of SxvOar. 

106. “Eat pév vuv oxt® Kat elxooe Erea hpyov Tis 
"Acins ot XxvOat, nal ra wdvra ode bre re DBptos nar 
odvywpins dvdotara hv ywpis pev yap hopov empne- 
cov wap éxdotwv To éxdotorot eméBadrov, yopls Se 
Tov dopov Hpmalov mepteAavvovtes TovTo 6 TL Exouey 5 
Exactot. Kal rovTwv pev Tovs mAebvas Kuakdpns re xat 
Mijdot Eewloavtes xal xatapeOvcavtes Katepovevoar, 
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Kat oUTw avermoavro Tiy apyny Miser, cab érexpdreov 
Tavirep Kal mpotepov, kal tHv te Nivov eldov, (as dé 

10 efArov, ev éréporoe Aoyotot Syrwow) Kal Tods ‘Acouplous 
Drroxetpious érroijoavro TAnY TIS BaBvrwvins poipys. 
peta Se rabra Kuakdpns pév, Bactvevoas Teaoepdnovra 
érea abv Totot jxvOas hpEav, TeNevTG. 

a i 107. "Exdéxeras 5¢ "Aorudyns o Kvatépew Wass THY 
Bactdninv. wal oi éyévero Ouyadrnp +H otvopa Octo 
Mavidynv. tiv ebéxce 'Aatudyns ev tO drve oiphcat 
TOTOUTOY, OOTE TWAHTAL fev THY EWUTOD TTOALY, E7TLKATA- 

Skrvoat Sé cad ryv "Acinv tracay. trepBéuevos S¢ trav 
Mayov rotat ovetporrédoice TO evTrviov, efoBHOn, Trap 
avTay auta Exacta padov. peta &¢ rv Mavddvnv 
TavuTny covcav Hon avdpos @painv, Mndwv pév Trav éwv- 
tod aElwv ovdevi S508 yuvaixa, Sedorxas thy Apu o 

10 8¢ Ilépon d:808 1G otvopa tv KapBvons, rov edpicxe 

oixins ev eovra ayabhs, Tporrev Sé javylov, ToAA@ 
EvepOe aywv avrov pécov avdpos Mrédov. 

108. Suvorxeovons 5¢ ro KapBioy tis Mavidvns 

o ’Aotudyns TO mpaT@ Etei clde GAY Ow > eddxee Sé 

ot éx THY aidoiwy THS Ouyarpos TavTns hovat aptredoy, 

viv 8€ dumedov emoyely tiv "Aolnv racav. idav Se 

5 rodro Kal wirepbéwevos Toiot GverpoTréNotot peTe@éprpato 
é« tav Ilepoéwv tiv Ovyatépa éerlrexa éodoay, arixo- 
pévny 58 ébvracce BovdAdpevos TO yervapevov €€ avtis 
SiapOeipas: éx ydp ot ris Gyrus of Tov Mdyop oveupo- 
wovoL éanpaivoy, STs pedro oO THS Ovyatpos avTod yo- 

10 vos Bacthedoew avri éxelvov. tadra 5) wy puracadpue- 
vos 0 ’Aarudryns, ws éyéveto 0 Kipos, xaréoas “Aprrayor, 
avdpa oixniov Kal meorotaroy te Mydav nai mwdvrov 
éritpotrov Trav éwurod, EXeyé of Tordde* “Apmraye, arpij- 
ya TO av Tor Tpocbéw, pndapda tapaypnon, pndé €né 
15 re mrapaBddn Kal GdrdXous Edomevos €F barépns EwuTe Tre- 
piréons. NaBe tov Mavédvn Erexe wraida, dépwy Se és 
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GewvTod arroxretvoys peta Se Odapov tpdirm Grew avTos 
Botvrea. ‘O &é dpeiBeras> "2. Bacrned, obte GNXOTE KO 
qapeides avdpl rede axapt ovdév, puracaopeba Se és 
aé cal és Tov petéreta ypovov pndev éEapdpreiv. arr 20 
ef tou didrov rove obra yiverOat, xpi) 8) TO ye euov 
tirnperéea Oar errirndéws. 

109. Tovrorot apuenpdpevos o “Aprraryos, ds of tra- 
pedé6n 76 tradiov Kexocpnpévov rHv él Oavdry, jie 
KAalov és Ta oixtas wapedbav Sé Eppafe 1H éEwvTod 
quvainl. Tov tavra ‘Aorudyew pnBévta royov. 7 Sé 
mpos avTov Aeyes* Nov wy ti cot év vow éori trotéew 3 
“O 8é dweiBeras* Ov rH everédXero ‘Aotudyns, ovd et 
qapadpovnce: Te Kal paveitar KdKtov 7 viv paiveras, 
ov of &yarye rpocOncopar TH yvapn, ovdé és hovov Tot- 
ovroy imnpernaw. ToAdAav O€ eivexa ov dovetow pw, 
Kal Ore abT@ pos ouyyerns éorey 0 Trais, Kal Ett” Aotud- 10 
yns pév éore yépwv kal drras Epaevos rydvou* ei Se Oe- 
Ajoer TOUTOU TeAcUTHGaYTOS és THY OuyaTépa TavTHY 
avaBivas 4} Tupavvis, Ths viv top vidv Kreiver Se eped, 
Addo rth Nelrreras TO evOcdTev Euol xivddvov o péys- 
oros ; GAAd Tov pev dodaréos eivexa euol Sei todTov 15 
TeXeuTay Tov maida, Sei pévtos Tov Twa *Aatvdyew 
auto povéa yevéoOat xal on TOV ena. 

110. Tadra elie, xat avrixa dryyedov Ereprre ert 
Ttav Bovxdr\wy tav "Actudyew Tov HriotaTo vopds Te 
érirndewtatas vésovta Kal ovfpea OnpiwdéoTata, TO 
obvoya Hv Mirparddns, cuvoixce 58 éEwvtod cvvdotro, 
ovvoya S¢ TH yuvackl hy, TH ocuvoixee, Kuvm xara tiv 5 
‘EAMjvev yroooar, cata 8¢ tiv Mydiucty Srano*> thy 
yap Kiva’ xadkovot ordxa Mido. at dé trrwmpeai cice 
Tav ovpéwy, EvOa Tas vouas Tov Body elye obros 57 Oo 
Bovxonos, mpos Bopéw tre avésou tev 'AyBatdvwy Kat 
arpos Tov mrévrov Tov Evfeivov. tatty péev yap 7 Mn- 10 
Sexy yaopn mpds Yaorelpwv dpewy dors xdpta nal iny- 
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Ayn Te Kal Byoe ouvnpedys, 7 5 An Mnédien yaopon 
éorl waca atredos. érrel av o Bovxddos orrovd7 TrOAAR 
Kaneopevos arixeto, Exeye 6 “Aprrayos tdde+ Kerever 
l5ae "Aorudyns To maidiov Todto NaBovra Geivas és TO 
épnoratov tev otpéwv, dkws dy tdytota SiadOa- 
peln. kat tdade roe éxédevoe eirrety, hy pi aroxrelvys 
QuTo, GANG Tew TpOTM TepiTroijon, ONOpw Te Ka- 
kiot~ ce SvaypioecOas* éropay Sé éxxelpevov Siaré- 
20 Tarypuas eyo. 
111. Tatra dxotcas o BovkonXos nab avaraBov 7rd 
a qaidiov Hie THY aUTHY GTrigw OddY, Kal aTrinvéeras és THY 
éraudiv. TOO apa kal adT@ H yur, érireE éodca 1a- 
cay Huépnv, TOTE KWS KaTa Saipova TlkeTeEL, oi-yvopévou 
5 rod BouxoAov és trodkww. hoav Se év dpovrid. ayporepos 
GAnMOV Tépl, 6 ev TOD TOKOU THS yuvatKeS appwdéwr, 
4 5é yury, 5 re ovK ewOas 6 “Aptrayos petatéurpaito | 
avrns Tov avdpa. émel re 5¢ dtrovoorncas érréarn, ola 
é£ déXrrrov iSovaa % yuv7 elpero mporépn, 6 Te pty obtw 
10 wpoOtpws “Aprraryos peratréurpatro. o Se etre: 71 yb- 
vat, eldov Te és Tod ENO@V Kal HKovea TO pHTE Welty 
Sperop, pnte core yevérOan és SeorrdTas Tovs Huerépous. 
olxos pev was “Aprdyou kravOu@ Kartelyeto éya Sé 
exrrrayels ia og. ws Se tdytora éotjOov, épéw ras 
15 8lov mpoxelpevov domaipov te Kat Kpavyavopevoy, Ke- 
. Koopnpevov Ypuva@ te Kat eoOAre rouxirAn. “Aprraryos 
5é ws eldé pre, exéXeve tTHy taylotny avadaBévta TO Tras- 
Slov olyecOar pépovra, xa Oeivae EvOa Onpiwdéorarov 
ein tav ovptwrv, das "Aorudyea elvat rov Taira éribé- 
20 wevov pol, TOAN arreiAjaas et pr ohea trovprarr. Kad 
dy dvadaBav Ehepov, Soxéwv Tav Tivos oixeréwy elvas 
ov yap dv Kote xatédoka, 2vOev ye Fv. eOdpBeov Se 
’ opéwy xpvo@ Te Kat elpact xexoopnpévoy, mpos dé xat 
KAavOpov Katertedta éudavéa év “Aprrdyou. xal mpoxa 
25 re 89 ar’ oddv rruvOdvopat Tov mdvra doyov Oepdrov- 
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Tos, os ue mrpotréwrrov ew modos evexelpice TO Bpé- 
gos, @s dpa Mayvédyns re eln mrais ths “Aotudyew Ov~ 
.yatpos Kal KayBioew rod Kupov, xal pw Aortudyns 
évréNXNeT as AroKxteivat. vov te dde éoTi. 

112, “Apa dé radra éNeye 6 Bovxddos Kai exxarinfpas 
> / e \ ee " N A 3 N 
amedeixvue. 7) 5é @S elde TO Tratdlov péya TE Kal EvELdés 
97 7 \ / A , a“ 3 \ 
édy, Saxpicaca xai AaBopévn Tav youvdtwy Tod avdpos 
&ypnte pwndeuen téxyvy exOeival piv. o Sé ov« edn olds 


T elvat GAdNws avTa Toikeys exiporTycey yap Kata- 5 


oxotrous €& “Apirdyou émowopévous, amronéerOal re Kd- 
Kora, hy py apea roman. ws 5é ove ereGe dpa. tov 
avdpa, Sevrepa reyes ) yuvn, Tdde* ‘Ered rolvuy ov Sv- 
vapai oe welBew pr) exOeivar, av S¢ dde Toincoy, ei SH 


Twacd ye avayKn obOivat éxxelwevov> réroxa yap Kad 10 


éyo, téroxa bé TeOveds* TrovTa pév hépwy mpdbes, Tov 
dé ris “Aorudyew Ouyatpos maida as €& jpéwv covra 
Tpépwpev. Kal otrw otte od ddadceat adixéwv Tods Se- 
orértas, ove huiv Kaxos BeBovreupéva éorat. 5 Te yap 


teOveas Baoidnlns tags Kupycet, Kal 0 Trepie@y ovK 15 


amroheer THY uy. 
113. Kdpra re éd0fe rq Bouxodw pos Ta wapeovra 

0 héyew 4 yuvn, Kal avtixa étrolee tadra. Tov pep 
M” UA a a“ a ae 
édepe Oavatwocwy taida, Tovroy pev mrapadioot TH éwu- 
Tov yuvaixl, Tov Se éwurov edvta vexpov AaBov OnKe 
- & TO ayyos.éy T@ Ehepe Tov Erepov’ Koopynoas O€é TO 
° Z 

Koop Tavtl Tod érépou Trades, pépwv és TO épnuora- 
Tov Tav oupéwy TiWei. ws Se tpiTn Huépn TE Wadi Ex- 
Ketpéve éyévero, Hie és méAw 0 BovKodos, TOY Tuva TTpo- 
Bockayv hiraxov avtod xatadurev: éav 5é és rod 


os a 


‘Aprrdyou, arrodexvivar dn érotpos eivas Tod matdiov 10 


tov véxuv. téprbas Se o “Aptraryos Trav éEwutod Sopude- . 


pov rovs mirtotdrous, eldé Te “Sia TovTav Kal EOarpe 
rod BovxdXov To Tatdiov. Kal To pev éréGarro* Tov 
5¢ icrepoy rovtwv Kipov dvopacbévra trapaxaBoica 
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15 érpede 1) yun) Tod Rouen, otvoua ado xov Tt Kal ov 
Kipov Oepévn. 

114. Kai ote $y mW feds Oo Tats, mptrywe és 
autov Tovdvie yevopevoy ebédnvée pw erate ev TH Kw- 
pn tavTn, év TH Hoav Kal at Bovxodrlat abrat, erate Sé 
per Gdr\wv jarlcov ev odo. Kal ot rates tralfovres et- 

5 Novo éwuTav Bacthéa elvas Tovroy 87 Tov Tov BouxdXov 
érixdnow traida. 0 Sé avtav Siétrake rods pev oixlas 
oixodopéet, tovs dé Sopudopous elyas, Tov 5é xovd Twa 
avrayv opOadpov Bacrhéos elvai, rp Sé. rum Tas dryryedlas 
éadpépey édidov yéipas, as Exdotm Epyouv mpocrdccwy. 

10 els 67 rovtoy Tay Traldov cupralCov, éav ‘ApreuBdpeos 
mais, avdpos Soxiou év Mndoras, ov yap 8% érrolnce rd 
mpoorayOeyv éx tod Kupov, éxédeve airov tods ddXous 
maidas SuaraBely: revWopévwr 5é tov traiswv, 6 Kipos 
Tov Taida Tpnxéws Kadpta Tepieotre pactuyéwy. o Se 

15 érret re perelOn taytora, ws ye 57) avdkia éwvtod ma- 
Oey, padXrOv Te TepuenékTee, KaTEAOaY Se és. ardALY mpds 
Tov Tatépa amouxrltero Tav taro Kupou Avrnce, Neyo 
5é ob Kupov (ob ydp xm qv TovTo Tobvopa), GNA pos . 
Tou Bouxddou TOD ‘Aarudyew mavoos. o Oe ‘AprepBdpns 

20 dpyf, as elye, XOdy rapa tov ’Actudyea xa &pa dry6- 
pevos Tov Traida, avdpota TpHypara edn aetrovOévas, 
Aéyov: 72 Bactred, wird tov cad SovdAov, Bouxorou Se 
qados, mde TreptuSplopeda, — Sevxvds Tod raids TODS 
GLOUS. 

115. "Axovcas Sé kal idov o aides Gérov tt 
popioa TO Tradl Tyshs THS “ApteuBdpew elvexa, pere- 
méumeto Tov Te BouKodov Kai Tov maida. eel te bé Tra 
pica auporepot, Breas mpos tov Kipov o ’“Aorudyns 

5 édn* v dy, doy Todde TovovTou edvTos mais, éTOApNoAS 
Tov TovdE Taida éovToOs TpwTouv Tap éuol aeixliy Toujde 
meprotrety ; ‘O dé dpelBeto dde* *2 Séorrota, éyw dé 
Taira Tovrov érroinca abv Sinn: of yap pe €x. TIS Kops 


@ 


» 
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wate, Tov Kal de hy, mraltovres opéow auTay éory- 
oavTo Ragtnéa- éddxeov yap ode elvat és TodTO error 10 
Semtatos. of pév vuv Gdrot traides Ta eritaccopeva 
éreTéAeov, ouTos Sé dyqrobaree Te Kal daryow eye ovdé- 
va, és 6 éhaBe THY Sieeny. ei wv 57 Tov0e eivexa akvos 
TeV KAKod eipt, Ode ToL Ta perpe. 

116. Tadra éyovtos tod maidds Tov *Aotudyea 
éonie avdyvwots avtod, kai ot 6 Te yapaKxthp Tod mpoc- 
wou mpoopépecbar edSoxee és éwutov, Kal 7 vrroKpiots 
ércullepimrépy elvar, 6 Te ypovos THs exOéotos TH WALKIN 
Trovematoos eddxee aupPalvew. éxararyels Sé TovTooe 5 
éml ypovov apOoryos Hy: poyts Se 84 Kore dveveryOels 
elare, OédXwv éxméprpar tov ApreuBdpea, iva tov BuvKe- 
Aov povvoyv AaBav Bacavicg: ’AptéuBapes, eyo tadra 
Toinaw, @ote o€ Kal TOY Traida TOV GOV pdev CALLE pL 
gecba. Tov pev 57 "AptreuBdpea wéwre, Tov dé Ko- 10 
pov iyov ow ot Oepdmrovres, KeXevoavTos ToD ’Actua- 
yew. érrel 58 baredédXetTTTo 6 Bovedros podvos, pouva- 
Gévra Tdbe avrov cipeto o "Aotudyns, xobev AdBoe Tov 
maida Kad ris eln 6 Twapadods ; 0 dé €£& éwuTod Te Edy 
yeyovévat Kal THY Texodoay avTov ETL Elvat Tap EwUTE. 15 
"Aotudyns Sé pty ode ed BovreverBar Edn, ériOupéovta 
és avdyxas peydrXas atrixvécoOat, Gua te Neywv TadTa 
éonpasve totot Sopupopotat NapSdvew avrov. 6 dé ayo- 
pevos és Tas dvdryxas obra 87) epaive Toy, €ovTa Doyov. 
apyopevos 87 am’ apyns Sueknie TH adn Ont xpea@pevos, 20 
Kat caréBawve és Aurds TE Kal GUyyVayNY EwWUTO Ke- 
Aevov Eye avrov. 

117. "Acrudryns 5é rod ev Bovecrou rv adn Ontnw 
éxpyvavtos oyov 75n Kab eddoow érotéero, ‘Aprdyy 
dé kal peydhos peupopevos KaNéELy AUTOV TOUS Sopude- 
pous éxédeve. ws 5é of raphy o "Aprrayos, elpeTo uy oO 
“Acrudyns - “Apmayé, Tép 57) poppy Tov maida KaTeXpr- 5 
cao, Tov Tot Tapédwxa éx Ouyarpos yeyovora Tis uns ; 
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‘O Se “Apmwayos as elde rov Bovxddoy Evdov édvta, ov 
Tpérretat em yrevdéa odov, iva py édeyyopevos adXicKwn- 
Tal, Grd Abyer THE "2 Bactred, érrel te wapéraBor 
10 ro rrasdlov, EBovrAevoyv oKoTTaY SKwS Toi TE TOLNTW KATA 
yoov, Kal éy@ pos ce yiWopevos dvapdpTnros pte Ov- 
YyaTpeTH oF pnTe avT@ col elnv avblévrns. rovéw 57) wde- 
Kadéoas Tov Bouxonroy Tovde wapadidwpt TO tratdiov, as 
oé Te elyat TOV KeNEVOVTA aTroKTElvat avTO. Kal Aéywv 
15 TOUT rye OVK eYrevdouNny: od yap éveTédreEO ODTW. Trapa- 
Sidmpus pévros rade Kata Tabe, EvTethdpevos Beivai piv 
és éphpoyv ovpos Kal tapapévovta puAdocety, aypl ov 
TENEUTICEL, ATELANCAS TavTota THOE, Hv pn TAdE ErUTE- 
Aéa Troinon. eet Te Sé, ToLnoaYTOS TOUTOY TA KENEVO- 
20 peva, érenedtyoe TO Tradloy, Téupas TOV.eWVOUYwY TOdS 
miototatous Kal eldoy Su exeivwr Kai Clara py. obras 
coe, @ Bacined, epi Tov mpyypatos TovTOU, Kal Tot- 
ovT@ Lopy éxpicaTo o mais. “Aprraryos ad 67) Tov LOvv 
Epatve NOyov. 
118. ’"Aorudyns 5¢ xpiwrav tov ot évetye yodov Sid 
TO yeyoves, TpaTa pév, KaTdtrep HKovoe avTos pds 
tov BovKoXou To mrpHiypya, WadLy amryyéeto TO ‘Apirdry* 
peta &é, Ws of érradAndynTO, KaTéBatve Néywr, ws Tepl- 
Seat Te 0 Tals Kal TO yeyoves Eyer Kaas. TSO TE yap 
TeTronpLEevy, Epn A€ywV, > TOY Taida TovTOY Exapvoy 
peydrus, cai Guyatpi TA éug StaBeBrAnpévos ov« ev €da- 
Pp@ errotevyinv. ws Ov Ths TUYNS ED peTETTEMONS, TODTO 
fev Tov cewuTod Traida atroTeprpov Tapa Tov traida 
10 roy venrvda, TodTo Sé (chaoTpAa yap Tod Tratdds pédrw 
Ouvew, toict Oey Tis adtn wpocKéerat).mrdpicH jor 
émrt Setarvov. 


~~" 119. “Apmrayos pév, ds HKovce TadTa, TpocKUVncAs 


Kal peyaNa trounodpevos, OTL Te 7) apaptdas ot és déov 
éyeyovee Kat Ort eri TYUynot ypnoTHas émt Seirvov Ké- 
KNyTO, Hie és TA oixkla. EcedOwv Se TH TayloTHy, HY yap 
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ot mais els potvos Erea tpla nat Séxa nov pddtota ye- 5 
yoves, TovToy éxméurret, iévat Te KeXevwY és "AaTudyeos 
kal trovéey & te dv éxeivos KeAevy. adtos 5é Tepeyapys 
éav dpdles rH yuvatxl ta cuyxupyjoavta. *Aotudyns 
dé, s of amixero 0 ‘Apirdyov mais, opdtas a’tov Kat 
Kata pérea Sedov, TA ev omTyTe, TA S8 Apnoe Tov 10 
Kpeav, evructa dé Trovnodpevos elye érotpa. érei te Sé, 
THS Gpns ywouevns tod Selmvov, waphoav of te ddrot 
Sartupoves xal o ” Aprrayos, Totot pév ddXotot Kal abr@ 
"Aotudyei mapetiBéaro tpdmefas erimréat pnrelwv Kpe- 
av, “Aprdyp §é rot madds rod éwutod, Av Kepandis 15 
Te Kal akpwv yeipav Te Kal Today, Ta GAa TrdvTa* 
ravta 5é ywpls exerto él navéw Katraxexadruppéva. Os . 
5¢ 1G ‘Aprrdyp éSéxee Gus yew rijs Bopis, *Aorudyns 
elpero piv, ei HoOeln Te TH Oolvn’ papévou Sé “Apmrdyou 
Kal xdpta yoOnvat, mapépepov, Toto mpocéxerto, TH 20 
Kepadiy Tod matdes KaTaxexaduppéevny Kal Tas yeipas 
xal rovs 1odas, ” Aprrayov &é éxéNevov rpocatdyres aro- 
KaNvrrrew Te Kat NaBetvy TO Bovreras avTa@v. tretOopevos 
5¢ 0 “Apiayos xal adroxadvrrav Opa tod tratéos Ta 
Aeipara av Sé obre éEerNadryn, évrds re éwuTod yi- 25 
verat. elpero 5 avrov 0 ‘Aoruayns, eb yivw@aoxKot Srev 
Onpiou xpéa BeBpwxos. o Sé kai ywooxew Edn, xal ape- 
oroy elvat trav Td Av Bacineds Epdy. Tovrorot Se dpec- 
apdpevos cat dvadaGav ta dovra TaY KpEewy, Hie és TA 
oixla. évOedrev 5é Euerre, ws ey doxéw, adrloas Odryevv 30 
Ta WavTa. 
120. ‘Apiardyp pev ’Aorudyns Slenv ravrny éréOnxe, 
Kiupov 82 aépt Bovdedwv éxdree Tovs avtots trav Mdywy 
ot TO evirrvidy ot TavTy Exptvav. amixopévous Sé elpera 
o ’Acrudyns, TH Expwvay ot Thy Ap. ai 8 card tabta 
elzray, Néyovtes @s Bacthedoat yphv tov Traida, ef dé: 5 
Swoe al 7) amréSave mrpotrepov. o 5€ apeiBeras avrovds 
totase* “Eorti te 0 traits xal repleors, eat yyy err avypood 
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Scarrdpevov of éx THs Kaoyms traides Eotncavro Bacthéa. 
6 5¢ ordvra, Soatrep of adnOEi AOyp Bacthrées, éTEAMEWTE 
lO vroujoas: Kal yap Sopudopous cal Oupwpovs Kai ayye- 
An popovs xad Ta Nowra mravra dvardgas elye. Kal viv 
és ri piv tadta haiveras hépew ; Elsrav ot Mayo: Ei 
pev wrepieotl te nal éBaclrevoe o wats pn €x Tpovoins 
twos, Odpoet te TovTou elvexa Kal Oupov eye ayafov: 
15 ov yap ére ro Sevrepoy dpke. wapa optxpa yap Kal Tov 
Noylov jpiv Gua neyopne, Kal Ta ye TOY ovetpaTov 
éxyopeva Tedéws és aobeves Epyerar. "ApelBerar ’Aorud- 
yns toicde: Kal abros, ® pdyot, TavTy WéEloTos yve- 
pny eiul, Bactréos avopacbévtros Tov trades ene Te 
20 roy Svetpov xal pot Tov maida TovTov elvas Sewvov ovdey 
Ere. Suws pév yé Tor cupBovrevaaTé jot, ev TepraKeyrd- 
pevol, TA pédret aoparéorara elvas olkm Te TH Eu@ Kal 
ipiv. Eisray mpos taira oi pdyou: "12 Baotded, nal 
avtoicw nuiv wept Toddov éoti xatopOovcbar apyny 
257 anv. KEelvas pev yap adXoTpLoDTaL és TOV qTaida 
todrov mwepuodea dovta Ilépony, wal tpeis éovres Mi- 
Sou SovrAovpedd te Kal AOyou ovdevds ywvoueBa mpds 
ITepoéwy, éovres Ecivots séo § éverredtos Bacthéos, eov- 
TOS TOMNTEW, KAL Apyouev TO Epos Kal TYAS TPES aéo 
30 peydras Eyouer. ota av wdyTas jiy céo Te Kal THs 
ons apyxis tpoomrréov cori. xal viv ei hoBepdov tt éw- 
papev, wav av cot wpoedpdlopev. viv Se drocnipravtos 
tod évurrviou és dradpor, aitol te Oapoéopev Kai col 
érepa tovaita mapaxedevopeba. tov dé maida rovrov 
35 €£ opOadpav aromeprypas és Ilépoas re xal tods yei- 
VaLevous. 

121. "Axovcas tadra o ’Aarudryns éydpy Te xab xa- 
Néoas Tov Kipov éreyé of rdde+ "2 mai, cé yap eyo 8 
Oyu oveipov ov Tedenv Hdixeov, TH cewuToD 5é polpy 
mepies: viv ov Wr yalpwv és Iépcas, ropzrois & 

Séyo Gua méurpw. Ody dé éxel marépa te xal pntépa 
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evpyaets ov Kara Mirpaddrny te tov BovxodXoy Kai riv 
yuvaixa avrov. 

122. Tadra eirras 0 "Aorudyns arroréurres tov Ko- 
pov. voorncavra 5é py és Tob Kap Bicew 7a oixla é8é- 
Eavro oi yewdpevor, cat deEdpevot ws érbOovto, peyd- 
dws a&rdlovto ola 7 érictrdpevot avrixna rére Terev- 
Ti}car, ioropedy te Step TpoT@ Trepryévouro. 6 5é ade 5 
EXeye, pas mpd Tod pev ov« eidévat, Grd jpaprnKévas 
awretorov, Kat odov Sé muGécBat tracay tiv éwuTod 
adOnv éricracbat péev yap ws BovxdXov tod ’Aorud- 
yew eln ais, amo Se Tis KetOev od00 Tov wdyta Noyor 
Tov Topmray wubécbar. Tpadivat 5é éXeye bird THs ToD 10 
BovkdrXou yuvaixes, Hie te TavTny aivéwr Sta trayros, Fv 
Té of dy TO NOYH TA TavTa 7 Kuve. ot Se ToKées Tra- 
paraBovres 76 odvopa Todo, iva Oeorépws Soxéy Toice 
Iléponot reptetval ode 6 traits, xatéBarov pdt ws éx-- 
xeipevov Kipov xiwv é£éOpeve. evOcdrev pev 4 pdrtis 15 
aitn Keympnne. 

1283. Kup@ dé avdpevpévm wal éovte tov nArlkwv dv- 
Specotdtp Kal mpocdireotadtey mpocéxerto o " Aprraryos 
Sapa tréptrov, ticac0a: “Aotudyea ériOupéwy: at’ 
éwurod yap covros idtw@rew ovx évedpa Tiyswpinu éaopé- 
ynv és "Aorudyea, Kipov Se opéwy érritpedspevov érroi- 5 
éero avppayov, tas wdfas tas Kuipov riot éwvtod | 
opotovpevos. wpo 8 ére rovtov rdbe of Katépyacto* 
éévtos tod "Acrudyew Tixpod és rods Mydous, cuppl- 
ayer évi éxdotm 6 “Aptrayos Trav rpotrav Mydwv avé- 


mele, ds pr Kipovy mpoorncapévous tov ’Actudyea 10 © 


tavcoat THS Bactdytns. natepyacpévou &é of TovTov Kab 
éévros étoipov, obra 8) TH Kipp Sicavrwpéve év ITép- 
anor Bovropevos o "Aprrayos Snacat Thy éEwuTod yuo- 
Env, ddrws pev ovdapas eiye Ate Tav obdv dudacco- 
pévev, 0 82 errireyvarat Tovbvee. Narydv pyyavnodpevos, 15 
xa dvacylaas rovrou Thy yaortépa Kat oddev dtrotlyas, 
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as Se elye, obrw eoéOnxe BiBdlov, ypdrpas Ta ot éddxee* 
dtroppdrpas 5& rod NaryoU THY yaorépa, Kai Sixrva Sods 
Gre Onpevr® Tov oixeréewy TO TriotoTadT@, améaTeihe és 

20 rovs ITépcas, evretddpevos oi ato yooons, Siddvra 
TOV daryov Kupy ET ELTELY avroxetply pu pene wal 
pndéva ot TavTa TrovedyTte Trapelvas. 

+ 124. Tatra re 8) wy émiteréa éylvero, Kai 6 Kipos 
mwaparafoy tov rayov avéoyice. evpav Se dv ait@ Td 
BiBriov évedv KaBov érredéyero. Ta 5 ypdupatra Ereye 
tdée' "2 trai KapBicew, oé yap Geol érropéwot: ov 

5yap av Kote és T8aotvroyv TYyNns airixev: ov vuv ’Acrud- . 
yea Tov cewuToU hovéa Tica. KaTa pev yap THY TOvTOU 
mpoOuulny réOvnxas, To Sé Kata Oeovs te wal éue ore- 
pies. Ta ce kal wdédat Soxéw mravra éxpepabnkévat, oéo 
te avrod Trépt, ws empryOn, wal ola eyo b1rd *Aarudryeos 

10 wrézrovOa, Ste oe ovx atréxretva, GAA Hwxa Te Boveo- 
Aw. ov vuy, Hy BovrAY emol welMecOat, Tiowep “Aorud- 
yns apxes xopns, Tavrns dirdons dpfes. ITépoas yap 
dvatrelaas anictacQat orparnddtee er) Mydous* rai 
Hy re eyo bro “Aotudyew atrodeyOa otparipyos avria 

15 ced, dore Tor TA ov Bovrcat, HV Te TOV Tis SoKipmwy ar- 
Aos Mydwv: awparos yap obTot arroordyres am’ éxelvov 
Kau yevomevot wpos aéo "Aortudyea Katatpéew Treipycov- 
Tab. ws wy éETolwou Tod ye évOdde eovtos, Troiee tadra, 
Kal Troice KaTa TAYX0S. 

125. "Axovoas tatra o Kipos édpovrite Strep rpe- 
wy copwtdte Ilépcas avarice: avictacar, ppov- 
tifwv 5é& evpraxé Te TadtTa Kaspiw@rara elvat érrolee 81) 
Taira. ypayras és BuBdiov ta éBovreTo, ddrlnv trav 

5 ITepoéwy erroujoaro, peta 5¢ avarrri~as to BuBAlov Kai 
émtreyopevos epn “Aorudyed piv orparyyov Ilepcéwv 
arrodetxvivas. Nov, én te Néywv, © Tlépoas, wpoayo- 
pevo vptv tapeivas Exaorov Eyovta Spéravov. Kipos 
pev radra mponydpevee. éort 5é Ilepoéwy svyva yévea, 
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Kad Ta pev avTav o Kipos ovyddce xab avéreoce ari- 10 
cracGa d7é Midwv. gore Se rdde, €& Sv SdAdot adv- 
TES dpréarat ITépoas, Hacapyddas, Mapéquot, Md- 
orto: tovtav Ilacapyddar eiot dpiorrot, éy totic Kal 
“Axatpevidar etal pphnrpn, evOev ot Bacidéges of Iep- 
ceidat yeyovact. Gddot 6 Ilépoas eiad olde, TavOta- 15 
Aator, Anpovoraiot, Depydvioe. obrot pev wdvres aporij- 
pés etor, ot Sé ddrdot vouddes, Adot, MdpSor, Aporixoi, 
Saydptvos. 

126. ‘Qs 8 waphoay dtravres Eyovres TO Tpoetpn- 
pévoy, evOaira o Kipos (qv ydp tus yapos rhs Tlepovxis 
axav0adns Scov te ér oxtwxaldena oradiovs 4 clxooe 
' grdvtf) todrov ode tov ya@pov mpoetre eEnnepdaoas ey 
apépn. eruTenxecavtwy 6¢ trav Tlepcéwy tov mpoxelwevoy 5 
deOrov, Sedrepd ode mpoeiire és TH borepainy Trapetvat 
NeAoupévous. ev S¢ TOUT Td Te aimédLA Kal TAS Tro{pVAsS 
‘al ra Bovxoda o Kipos wdyra rob warpos cvvaricas 
és twvTd GOve xal mapecnevate ws Sefopevos trav Ilep- 
céwy Tov oTpaTov, pos Se olvy Te Kal GITioLaL Ws émre- 10 
TndewTaTolcl. amicopévous Sé TH VoTepaly Tous ITépcas 
xataxnrivas és Nepava ev@yee. érret Te 5é ard Selzrvou 
joay, elperd ogeas o Kipos, xorepa ta TH wpotepain 
eiyov 7) TA wWapedvTa ods ein aiperwrepa. ot Sé épacay 
qoNNov elvat avTav To pécov* THY pev yap Tporépny 15 
jpépny wdvra opt Kanda eye, Thy bé TéTe Tapeocdcay 
mavra ayabd. twapadaBeov dé todTo To eros 0 Kipos 
Trapeyupvou Tov 1WavTa Noyor, Neyov: "Avdpes Tépoas, 
obrw vpiv éxet. Bovdopévorat pev éuéo welOecbai eave 
Tade Te Kal adda pupla ayabd, oddéva Trovov Sovdo- 20 
aperéa Exovot pty Bovropévoror Se énéo rrelOecOal eict 
Upiy wovot Te YOule wapamAnovot avapiOuntor. viv 
ay éuéo trevGopevoe yiverOe erevOepor. abtos Te yap 
Soxéw Oeln teyy yeyovas rade és yeipas dyecBat, xat 
ipéas Tynuas dvdpas Mydwv elvas od pavrorépous ove 25 
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Ta adda obre Ta TOE pa. as ov éyovray ade, atiora- 
abe an’ ’Aorudyew THY Taxlorny. 

197 Ilépoat pév vuv mpoordrew eidaipevo 
dopevor edevOepodvro, xai mrddrat Sewvov tovevpevoe td 
Mndwv dpyerbar: ‘Aarudyns 88 os érvbero Kipov 
mphocovra tavra, Téurpas aryyedov éxdree avrov. o 5é 

5 Kipos éxéXeve tov &yyeXov arrayyédXewv, Ste wrpotepov 
ntou tap éxeivov } abtos ‘Actudyns Bovdjoetat. axov- 
gas 6€ tadra o Aaotrudyns Mndous te Otrdwe wdvras, 
Kal otpatnyoy aitay w@ote OeoBrAaRrns éav arrédcke 

Aptrrayov, \7Onv trovedpevos Td pv edopryee. Os & oi 
10 Mfjdo. orparevodpevor rotor Tlépanot cuvéusoyor, ot 
pep Tives avTay eudyovTo, Soot p21) TOD NOyou peTtayor, 
ot Sé avroporeoy mpos tods Ilépaas, ot Sé aAcioroe 
€Oedoxdxedv Te kal pevyor. 
-\ < 128. AvadrvOévros Sé rob Mndixod otparedpartos 
 aloxpa&s, os éribero tdyiota 6 "Aatudyns, ébn ares 
Nov Te Kipp: ’ArN odd Hs o Kipods ye yatpyoer. 
Tocadra elrras mp@tov pev TY parywv TOds OvEetpoTrd- 
5 ous, of py dvéyvooay peteivas tov Kipov, tovrous 
averKoNoTTLGe, peTA O€ WIrhice Tos UTroAELPOEevras TOV 
Myéov ev Tr adorei, véovs te nal mpecBvTas avdpas. 
éEayaywv 5é. rovtovs cal ocupBarwv toto Ilépanoe 
éoowOn, xal adtés te “Aotudyns eCwyp7Oy, Kal -rovs 

10 éEnryarye Tov Mydwv aiéBanre. 

129. *Eovre 8¢ atypararp tO Aorudyei mporras 6 
“Aptrayos xaréyaipé Te Kal KaTexepTopes, Kal adda ré- 
you és avTov Oupanyéa Errea, kad 51) cal elpero uty pds 
To éwutov Seimvov, 76 piv exelvos capEl Tov mradds €Bot- 

5 woe, & te ein 4 exelvou Sovroctvn avti ths BactAntns. 
o € pv mpoaiday ayrelpero ef Ewurod rrotéeTas TO Kv- 
pov épyov. ” Aprrayos dé epn, autos yap ypdrpat, To 
mpnypa 89 éwutod Sixalws elvar. “Aorudyns Sé pov 
drréfawe Th Oyo cKaLorardv Te Kal aducadtaroy ébvTa 
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mavrov avOporwv, cKxavoratov pév ye, eb Trapedy auTo 10 
Bactréa yevécOas, ei 4 Sv éwurod ye empyyOn ra tTa- 
peovra, GAX@ tepleOnxe TO KpaTos, ddicwrartop Sé, tt 
rod Selavou elvexev Mndovs xateddvrAwoe ef yap 5) 
deiv irdvras trepOeivas dAdAw Téw THY Bacirntny Kab p22) 
abrov exe, Sicardrepoy elvat Midwv tép aeptBanreiv 15 
TovtTo To ayaboy 7 Ilepcéwy: viv Sé Mrdous pév avar- 
tiovs rovtov éévtas Sovdous avtl Seororéwy yeyove- 
vat, IIépaas 8 SovAous éovtas to mply Mydov viv 
yeyovévat Seamroras. 

130. *Aorudyns pév vuv Bactretoas én’ érea rave 
Kal tpunxKxovta obtw THs BactAntns KaterrataOn, Mpdou 
Sé tréxupay [léponot 81a tiv tobrou mixpornta, ap- 
Eayres tis dvw “Advos rotapobd ’Aains én’ érea Tpur- 
xovra Kal éxaTov dva@v Séovra, trapéeE 7) cov of RKvOas 5 
Mpxov. tatépw pévror ypovp petepérnoé Té ode Tadra 
Toumoact Kat anéotnoay amo Aapeiov: airoordytes Se 
omlaow KatreotpadpOncay payn vixnBévtes. Tore Se er) 
"Aarudyew oi Ulépcat te wat o Kipos éravacrdyres 
rotot Mrjdo.c1 Hpyov To aro TovTou Ths Acins. "Acrud- 10 
yea 5é Kipos xaxov ovdéy addo romoas, elye rap’ 
EwuT@, és 0 érerevTnoe. ottTw 61 Kipos yevopevos te . 
nal rpadels éBacirdevoe, ral Kpoicov dorepov rotrov 
dptavra ddinlns Kareotpérato, ws elpnral ot Td mWpé- 
Tepov. tovTtov dé Karaotpeyduevos ottw mdons Tis 15 
"Aacins hpke. | 

131. HEPSAX &é otda viporct rovoicde ypewpé- T 
yous’ dydApata pev Kal vnovds Kal Bopovs ovn év voum 
qovevpévous idpverOat, GANA Kal Toilet Toledo pwpinv 
Erripépovat, ws pev enol doxéew, Ste ovx dvOpwrrodvéas 
évopicav tovs Oeovs xatdirep ot “EXddnves elvat. of 5é 5 
popifovor Au péev emt Ta WhyndOTaTa Tov obpéwy ava- 
Bawovtes Oucias Epdew, Tov KvKNov mdvTa Tod ovpa- 
yoo Ala xadéovres* Ovovat Se HAlp Te Kal cEerAnVy Kar 
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yf cat qrup) Kal. ddare nai avépotot. tovroiot peév 1 

10 povvorcs Ovovor apynGer, éripepabrhxacr Sé nal TH 
Oipaviy Ove, wapd te Acouplwv paboyres xat “Apa- 
Blov. caréovor 5é Accipior rHv ‘Adpodirny Mobxerea, 
"ApaBrot Se “Adstra, Tlépoas 6¢ Mizpav. 

182. Ouvaln 8 totes Téponae srepi rods etpnpévous 
Beods Hde KaTécTnKE. ovTE Bayovs TrovedyTat, OUTE Trip 
avaxalovet pédXovtes Ovew* ov orrovdy ypéwvTat, ovKl 
aire, ob oréupact, ovni oiAgot. Thv Se ws Exdot@ Ovew 

5 Oédet, és yapov Kabapoy wyayav TO KTHvos KadécL TOV 
Oedv, éorepavwpévos Tov Tidpay pupolvy pddoTa. éwu- 
To pev 81) Ta Ovovts idly pov ov ot éyylveras apa- 
cat ayabd: o Sé aoe totor Iléponot xatevyerat ed 
yiverOas nal td Bactréi> év yap 87 Totot daract Ilép- 

l0oyot cal autos yiveras. érredv bé StaptotiAas Kata 
fépea TO ipjiov enjoy Ta Kpéa, UTroTTdeas Toinv ws 
atTrahwtarny, padmsora 88 Td TpipuAnop, ert radTns EOnKe 
av wdavta ta Kpéa. Svabévros Sé avrod pdyos avip 
wapeotems erracloet Oeoyovlny, oinv 81) éxeivor Neyoucs 

15 elvas Ti erraotdyv> avev yap 81) payou ov ode vopos 
éort Ovolas movéccOan. ériayav Oé odbyov xpavor, atro- 
peperat 0 Ovucas Ta cPee Kal yparat 6 Te pv © AOS 
aipéer. 

133.  Hyépny de jeune pduora éxelyny Timay 
vopitovar TH Exaotos éyéveto. ev tatty 5é whéw daira 
Tov GdXwv Sixatedot mpotiberbas: ev TH of evdalpoves 
avrav Body Kai triov Kal edpndov cal Bvov mpotibéa- 

5 tat SNovs OTrrovs év Kapivoct, ot Se wévyntes avTaV Ta 
NeTTa TOV TpoBdtwy rpoTiéaTras. alrooe Sé orAbyoLcL 
Xpéwvrat, érripopyyact 5é woAXotot Kal ovK Gdéou* Kal 
dia. tovTo pact Tépoat rods “EXdnvas ovreopévous Tret- 
vavtas TwavecOa, dtt ode dd Selarvov mapadopéeras 

10 ovdév Aoyou aktov- ef Sé re wapadéporto, écOiovras av 
ov mavecOa. oivp 5é xdpra tmpooxéatat, Kat opt ovK 
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cuécas éFeart, ovkl obphoat avriov Gddov. tabra pv ~-f ~- 
yoy ota duAdacetat, peOvoKxopevos S¢ éwOacr Bov- 
NeverOa Ta arrovdatéoTata TeV TpnypgTov. TOS dv 

abn oft Bovdrcvopevorct, tobTo TH borepaly vydovar 15 
ampotilet o aoréyapyos, év rod dy éovtes Bouvdevwvras: 

kal hv ev Gdn Kal viidovet, ypéwvras adt@, hv Sé py) 
Gdn, peticiot. ta 8 dv vihovres mpoBovdAevowvTat, pé- 
Ouoxopevor erridtaytv@oKovct. 

134. ’Evruyydvovres 8 addAjAoot ev thot odotct, 
r@be dv tis Svayvoin et opotoi eiot of ouyTuyydvovTes* 
avrl yap Tov mpocayopevery AdAHAOUS Pidéovat Toiot 
oropact, yy 5&7 obTEpos HrodeéoTEpos GALyw, TAS Ta- 
pevds prréovtas> jv Sé rrovAr@ Ff obrepos ayevéotepos, 5 
mpootintwy mpookuvées Tov Erepov. Tysaae Se ex dv- 
TwV TOUS ayytoTa éwUTaoY GixéovTas peTad ye EwuTOds, 
devrepa Sé Tovs Sevtépous* peta b¢ Kata NOyov mpoBal- 
vovres Tibaaot Herta dé TOvs éwuTav ExacTtdTw oiKn- 
pévous ev tipi dyovrat, voultovres éwuTtovs elvas dv- 10 
Oparrayv paxp@ ta tdavta aplotous, Tovs dé aANovS Ka- 
Ta NOyov Tov AeyopEVvoy TIS apeThs avTéxerOat, Tors Se 
éxacTata® oixéovtas amo éwvTa@yv KaxioTous elvat. émi 
dé Mydwv dpyovrwy Kal hpye Ta EOvea adAnrwvy, cvva- 
wdvrov pev Midor nal tav &yxvota oixedvrwv odiot, 15 
ovrot 6¢ Kal TeV opovpay, ot Sé pdra TaV éxopuévorv. 
Kata Tov auvrov 6é oyov Kai oi Tlépcar tiudor- apo€- 
Bawe yap 89 Td COvos apyov re Kal éwetpotredov. 

135. Rewicd Sé vopasca Tlépoas arpoclevrar avipav 
paddsora. Kal yap 8) thy Myduxny éoOfra vopicavtes 
Ths éwuTa@v eivat KadrAlw dopéovot, Kai és TOUS ToNé- 
Hous tovs Aiyurrlous Odpnxas* Kal evrrabeias Te Tray- 
todamras mwuvOavopevot érirydevovot, wad &) Kal am 5 
‘“Edxjvev pabovres tratol picyovrat. yapuéovot § €xa- 
OTOS aUTa@v TOAAAS ev Kouptdias yuvaixas, TOAAG O 
ére wWAedvas TaAAaAKaS KTOVTAL. 

9% 
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136. "Avdpayably & airy arobdéSextar pera rd pd- 
xeoQat elvat ayalov, bs ay troddovs arrodéen traisas. 
T@ 5é Tods mMAcioTous atroderxvivtTt SHpa éxrréprret 6 
Bacireds ava tray Eros. 16 Toddey O HyéaTar ioyupov 

5elvat. mwawdevovat 5é tovs maidas, aid tevTaéteos ap- 
Edwevot péype eixocaéreos, tpla podva, imaevew cal 
tokevew nal adrnOlfecOa. aplv 5é 4h wevraérns yévnras, 
ouK amixveetas és Ow TO TaTpi,-GAAQ Tapa THot yu- 
varkl Slarray eye. rovde Sé elvexa rodro obtw trotéeTat, 
10 fva fy arroOdvn tpepopevos, pnoeulay aonv To tratpt 
| mpooBann. 
137. Aivéw pév vuv rovde tov vopor, aivéw Sé xar 
| TOVOE, TO [L) LAS aitins elvexa pre auTov Tov Baciréa 
pndéva hoveverv, pyre Trav GdXrwv Ilepoéwv pndéva trav 
éwuTod oixeréwy emi yin aitly avnxecrov wdOos epdewv 
5 aArd Aoyrodpevos hv eiplonn mréw Te Kat pélw Ta addt- 
Kipata éovta tov imroupynudtov, obra TH Ovpe ypa-’ 
Tat. atroxtewas Sé ovdéva Kw Néyouet Tov EwuTOD Tra- 
Tépa ovdé pnTtépa, GANA oxdca On Toradta éyévero, 
macav avaycny pact avalnredpeva tadta aveupeOjvas 
10 7jTot troBodtmaia éovta Hh poryibia* od yap 8} pace 
oixds elvae Tov ye GdnGéws toKéa 1rd Tod éwvTod tat 
dos arrodvncKev. 

188. “Aooa 8é ode rrovéew ode EEeatt, Tatra ovde 
Néyew EEeott. alaytotov 8 abroios 7d WevderOas vevd- 
prorat, Sevtepa Sé Tb ohetrewy ypéos, TOAAaY pecy Kat 

| a@ddov eiveca, pddora 6 avayxalny pact elvay tov 
SodeiAovra Kat TL yreddos Abyewv. bs av 5é Tav aorav 
_ Némpny h Neveny Exn, és wordy obTos ov KaTépyeras, ovdSE 
cuppioyeras Totot dAdotot Tléponos. haci dé pv és Tov 
Mov apaprovTa Te TadTa éyew. Ecivov Sé wdvta Tov 
AapPavopevov br6 tovTewv [odo] éFeNadvouce ex THs 
10 yeopns Kal Tas NevKds tepiorepds, THY adbTyv aitinv 
éerudépovres. és ToTtapov Sé ode évoupéovat obte éwmrv- 
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ovat, ov xebpas évarrovilovrat, ovbe ddXov ovdéva 7reEpto- 
oéwaot, GANA céBovrat TroTapods pddora. 

139. Kal rode ddXo ode Bde ouperemrike yiveo Oat, 
vo IIé époas yey avrous rérnOe, peas pévrot ot + +d ov- 
vopatd ot éovta opota Tolct copact Kal TH peyano- 
mperein TeAEUTHOL TavTA és TOUTS ypdppa, TO Awpiées 
pev cay xanéovot, "Iwves 5 obypa. és tovto Suftjwevos 5 
evpnoes TedXevtavtTa tay Ilepcéwy Ta ovvopata, od Ta 
pev Ta 8 ov, GAXAd TdvTa Cpoiws. 

140. Taira pév atpexéws Exo trept avrav eidas et- 
weiv* tTade LévTOL ws KpuTTTépeva Néyeras Kai ov cadr- 
véws tept Tov atrofavovtos, ws ov mporepov Odirreras 
avdpos Ilépcew o véxus, rply av tm’ Spvios 4 Kxuvos 
édxvaOjvat. paryous pev yap atpexéws olda tadta troé- 5 
ovtas éudavéws yap 51) trovevor. xataxnpwcavres &) 
ay tov véxuv Ilépoat ya xpvmrovat. pdryou Sé xexywpl- 
Dara ToANOY TOY TE GANWY avO pare Kai rev év Al- 
yorry ipéwy * ob pev yap dryvevover euapuxov pnden 
xreivew, eb pr) doa Btovar~ oi Se 82) payor" avroxerply 10 
TwayTa TY KUvOs Kal avOpaTrov KTelvovet, Kal ayou- 
apa TodTo péya TrovedyTat, KTelvoyTes Opolws pwipynKds 
te xal Shes Kal Tadda Eprrera Kal qretewd. Kal apt 
fev TO vou TovTm éexétTH, Os Kal apyny evouicOn, 
diveupe 5é eri Tov mpoTepoy Aoyov. 15 . 

153.. * * * Merd radra émitpéras tas peév 
Sdpdis TaBdrw, avbpi Ilépcy, tov 5 xpvoov tov te 
Kpolaov xal tov tdv adddov Aviav Iaxrin, avdpt 
Avd?, xoplEew, amhrauve autos és “AyBdrava, Kpot- 
oov Te apa dryopevos Kat rous “Iwvas év ovdevt op 5 
Toimadpevos THY Tparny elva. 4 Te yap BaBudwv of 
FW eparddios kar td Bdserpiov €Ovos xal Sdeat re Kat 

» Alydarruot, én ods éreiyé Te otparnraréewy atros, émt 
Sé “Iwvas ddXov tréerrew orparyyov. 
154. ‘As 88 amirace 6 Kipos éx trav Sapgdlwv, Tovs 
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Avdovs dtrécrnce 6 Ilaxtins ao re TaBdXouv Kai Ki- 
pov, cataBas be ért Oddaccav, ate tov ypucdv eyor 
adyra Tov && tav Sapdlov, émixovpous te éusoOoiro 

5xal rods émiOaracalovs avOpwrous Sree civ éwvTg 
otpateverOar. eddoas Sé eri tas Rdpdus erodsopKec 
TdéParov arepypévov év TH axporronet. 

155. Tv@dpevos 8¢ xar’ oddv raita o Kipos elze 
apos Kpotcov rdde* Kpoice, ri état 7a Tédos TOV YI- 
vouevoy TovTav éuol; ov tavcovtas Avédol, os olxact, 
Tpyypata wapexovres Kat avrot Exovres. hpovrive 21) 

5dpiotoy 3 eEavdparrodicacGai oheas. apiolws ydp poe 
vov ye palvopmas trerrounxévat, ws el Tus Tatépa atroKtei- 
vas Tov taidwy avtov deicatto. bs 8¢ xa eyo Avdav 
Tov pey AEov TL TraTépa éovra oé AaBov Gyw, avToict 
Sé Avéoiot tHv mony trapédwxa, Kat Ereta Owvpdlo 
Wel pos arectaor; ‘O pév 8) rdtwep évoce Edeye, 0 O 
dpelBerto roiade, Selaas ph) dvactdtous Trouon Tas Zdp- 
Sis 72 Bactred, Ta pev oixora elpneas, od pévtou p42) 
adyra Oupp xpéw, pndé rod apyalny éeLavacrycys, 
dvapdptntroyv éodicay Kal tTav TpoTepov Kal tav viv 
l5éoredtav. Ta péev yap mpoTepov éya te émpnta, Kal 
éy® éun xepary dvaydtas dépw+ ta dé viv wapeovta 
Ilaxrins yap éots 0 adixéwv, TH od errérpetras Japds, 
ovros SdTw Tot Sleny. Avdoiar dé cupyvdpny exov rade 
avrotat éritatov, ws pyre arootéwot pyte Setvol ToL 
20 €wor. amrevire pév ode Téprpas Orda apnia py éexricOar, 
Kéreve S€ ogeas KsBavds Te Urroduvev Toict elwact Kal 
KoBopvous itrodéec Oar, arpoeure 8 avroics xvOapllew 
Te Kal “padnrew kal Karn hevely Tovs Tatioas. Kal TAXEwS 
opéas, @® Baorred, ‘yuvaixas avr dvSpév open yeryoue- 

| 25 Tas, Wore ovdey Sewvol roe Ecovtat 1) aoc Téwct. 
a ae 156. Kpoicos ev 84 tadrd ot itreriBero, aipermrepa 
; Taira evpicxwv Avodoicr  avipatrodiabévras mmpnOF- 
vat odéas, eriatdpevos Ste, Hv un a€toxpewv mpdpaciww 
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WpoTeivy, OVK avaTreices piv peTaBovretcacGat, appo- 
Séwv Se pr) xal dotepov Kore ot Avdol, Hv Td Tapedy 5 
brexdpdpwot, arocravres amo tav Ilepcéwy airodwv- 
tat. Kipos &é j00eis TH UroOnKy Kal dels THs Opyis, 
Edn ot meiOecOar.  Karécas 5¢ Matdpea, dvipa M7éov, 
Taira oi évetelNato mpoetreiy Avdocicy ra 6 Kpoicos 
vmertiOero, nal mpos éEavdparrodicacbar tovs adXovs 10 
qavras of peta Avday ém Sdpbdis éotpatrevcavto, av- 
Tov Oe Tlaxriny rdvres Cwovra ayayely Trap’ éwvrov. 

157. ‘O pev 5) tadta éx rhs od00 évretAdpevos arj- 
Dave és Gea tall epoca. Taxrins dé Trudopevos dryyod 
elvat oTpatoy ém éwuToV lovra, deloas @yeto hevyav és 
Kipn. * * * 

161. Xiou pe vuv Ilaxrinv é&édocav, Makdpns Se 
peta Tadta éotpateveto em tovs cupmodopKicayTas 
TdParov, xal rovro pev IIpinvéas éEnviparodicaro, 
Touro Sé Matdvdpou meStov Tay én épape Anlnv Trovev- 
HEVOS TO oTpaTe, Mayvnolnv 88 aoaitas. peta Se 5 
TavTa avTixa vovow TENeUT Gg. 

162. ’Azro@avéyros Sé tovTou ” Aprraryos carépn dud- 
Soxos THS oTparyyins, yévos Kal | abros éoy Mijdos, tov 
o Mijdov Bactheds "Aaotudyns avopy Tpamety eacce, 

0 T@ Kupw tiv Bacidninv cvyxatepyacdpevos. od- 
Tos @yip Tote Ud Kupov orpartyyds arodeyGels, ds 5 
amixeto és THY Iwvinv, aipee Tas TOMAS YapLacL* Kus 
yap Tevynpeas Trojoese, TO EvOedTEY YOpaTA YaoV Tpds 
Ta Teixea érropbec. mparg ¢ 5¢ Swxaln Iwvins erexetpyee. 

163. Ot 58 Swxarées od rot vauTinigot paKphot wpe- 
rot ‘EXMjvov éypicavro, Kal rov te ’Adptnv nab rip 
Tuponvinv xal riyv “IBnpinv nai tov Taprnocov obrol 
eiot ot xaradéEavtes* evautidnovto Sé ov aotpoyyvAnot 
ynvol, AANA TeVTnKoVTépotat. amriKdpevor Se és Tov Tap- 5 
THOOOV Teocdirees eyévovto T@ Bactréi Trav Taprnyo- 
alov, Te ovvopa pev hv “ApyavOavios, érupdvvevce 5é 
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Taptnocod oyidxovra érea, EBlwoe S¢ Ta dvra elxoos 
xa éxatov. tout S79 TO avdpi mpoadtrées ot Pwxarées 


10 ob rw 87 Te éyévovTo, ws TA pev TPATA odeas ExetrovTas 


"Tewvinu éxédeve Tis Ewvtod yapns oixijoas bxov Bovdor- 
rat, peta Sé, aS TOUTO ye ovK errevBe Tors Pwxaréas, o 
Se aruOopevos Tov Misov trap’ avtay ws abfouro, édidou 


- oft xpypara tetyos treptBaréobas Thy mod. édidov 
15 5é adesdéws: nal yap xal % areplodos tod relyeos ov 


OALyot ar ddzoi eiot, TodTO Sé av AOwv peyarov cal ev 
cuvapjLoc Leva. 

164. Td pev 87) Tetyos Totcs Pwxaredot TpdTr@ Tormde 
> , e \@ e > vA \ 4 
é£erroinOn- o dé “Aptrayos ws erndace TINY OTPATLND, 
émro\opKee avTOvS, Mpoicyopevos Eea WS ob KaTAYPA 
et Bovrovrat Paxarées mpopayeova Eva podvov Tod 


5 reltxeos épeiyyar xal olxnpa &y xatipdcat. oi Se Do- 


Kavées, Tepinuetéovtes TH Sovrocivyn, Epacay Gere 
BovrevoacGat nuépny play cat &revta vrroxpwéecBar’ 
év & 5é BovAevovrat avrol, dmraryaryeiy éxeivoy éxédevov 

\ b) ? \ “ / e ©) of ” ID? 
THY oTpaTenv are TOU Telyeos. 0 8 “Aprrayos Edn eidé- 


10 vas pev ed Ta éxetvor pédrocev Trovéewy, Buws 5 ode Ta- 


prévat Bovrevoacbar. ev @ dv o “Aprrayos amd Tod Tel- 
Neos aTHyaye THY oTpaTinV, ot Paxarées ev TOUT@ Ka- 
Tacmdcavres Tas Tevrnxovrépous, éoOéuevor Téxva Kat 
yuvaixas Kal érimda Twavta, pds 8 Kal Ta aydApata 


lb 7a éx Tov ip@y Kal Ta Gra avabjpata, ywpls 5 Te 


NarKos } ALGos H ypady hv, Ta Se Gra travra éobévres 
Kat avrol €aBavres Erdeov eri Xlov. rv bé Paoxalnv 
épnuwbecicay avdpav Exyov oi Ilépcat. 

165. Of S& Swxacées, ered ré ou Xiot tas vijcous 
Owotocas xareonévas ote éBovrovto wveopévotce TrH- 
Aéewy, Sespalvorres, wy ai pev ewrropiov yevwvrat, 4 5é 
QUTaY vi}tos amoKAnicOA TobTOU eivexa, TPds TadTa Ot 


5 Pwxarées €arédAdovto és Kipvov: év yap tH Kupve e- 


Koot éTect TpoTEepoy TovTwy ex Oeompotriou avearicap- 
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To Todt, TH ovVoLA Hy’ ArXadin. "ApyavOauos 5é rhVE- 
xadra Hon TeTeNeuTHKEe. TTEANOpEVOL Oe Errl THY Kvpvov, 
TpOTa KataTAEvoavtes €s THY Paxainv catepdvevoay 
tov IIepcéwv thy pudaxny, %) éppovpee mrapadeEapévn 10 
mapa ‘Aprrdyou Ti Todw. peta dé, os TOUTS adt éFép- 
yaoro, éToijcayTo taxupas Katdpas T@ trroNevropévp 
éwuTav Tod arddov. pos ¢ ravtyct Kat pvdpov ot7- 
peov KaTeTovTwoar, Kat @pocav, wy ply és Dwxainv 
Hkew mpiv h Tov pvdpov TovToy avadyvat. oredropé- 15 
vou Oe avTav él riv Kipvoy, irrép jyloeas Trav aorav 
éxaBe woGos tre Kad olxros Tis Todos Kal Tov nOéwv 
THS Kepns, Wevddpxcoe 5é yevouevor amrémeov brriaw és 
THY Doxainv. of 5é avtav To Spxsov épvrAaccor, dep- 
Oéyres éx tav Olvovaecéwy ér)eor. 20 
166. *Evei re &¢ és trav Kupvov dmixovto, otxeov 
Kowh petra TeV WpoTEpoy amixopéven én’ érea Trévre, Kar 
ipa. évidptoavro. Kal Hyov tyap 81) Kal Efepov Tovs tre- 
plotxous atravtas* otpatevovTar ay ém’ avdTovs KoWw@ 
My~y Xpnoduevar Tuponvol cai Kapyndoviot, vnvat éxd- 5 
tepot é€nxovra. ot dé Pwxacées TANPwCcavTes Kai avTol 
Ta Wola, dovra dpiOpov éEjnovta, avriatov és ro Yap- 
Sdvtov Kadedpevoy Trérayos. TUppoyovTwV Sé TH vav- 
payly Kadpeln tis vixen toiot Swxaredou éyéveto* ai 
pev yap TexocpaxovTa ogi vijes SuePOdpnoay, ai Se ef- 10 
Kool at Tepieodcat Hoav aypynoTo.’ amectpddaro yap 
Tovs éuBdXous. KatatAwoavres Se és thy ’Adanriny avé- 
AaBov ta téxva Kai Tas yuvaixas Kal THY GAN KTHOW 
Sonv olai re éylvovro ai vies odt mye, Kal ereita 
arévres THY Kupvov érXeov és “Prrycov. 15 
167. Tov 88 dcabOapercéwy vedy tovs dvdpas of te 
Kapyndoveot xa ot Tuponvol...édayov Te avTav TOAD 
trelovs, xal rovtous éEaryayovres KaTéXevoay. peta Se 
AyvdXalotot dvTa Ta TaptovTa Tov “apov év TH ot 
Poxarées atanevobévres éxéato, éyivero Sidotpoda Kat 5 
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Ewirnpa Kai arromdAnkra, opolws wpéBata Kab trrotéyia 
cal avOpwirot. ot é “AyvAXnaio és Acdovs erepurrov, 
Bovropevor axécacbas Thy dpapr dba. 9 Se ITvGin optas 
éxéXevoe Trovée TA Kal vov ot AyvAXalos ere errete- 

10 Agovet* xal yap évayiSouct ode peydhs, wah ayavea 
yupvicoy cal irmixoy éemtctaot. xal ovTo pev Tov Po- 

_ Katéwy TowovTe popy Sveypicayto, of Sé abtav és TO 
‘Paryvov waraduyovres évOcdrev Oppedpevor, EXTHCAYTO 
TOMY YRS THS Otvarpins Taray Aris vov “Tédn xanrée- 

57a. xericay Sé tavrnv ‘pos avSpos Tocedevinree pa- 
Govres, &s tov Kupvov odu 7 IIv0in éypyoe xricat ipwv 
dovra, GX ov THY Vicov. Pwxatns pév vuv réps Ths ev 
"Iwvin ott Ecye. 

177. TA pév vuv kdtw ris "Aaolns “Aprayos avd- 
orata érrovee, TA Se dvw avTis avtas Kipos, wav evos 
Katactpepopevos Kal ovdey traptels. Ta wév vuy abTov 
wréw Trapnoopev’ Ta Sé Of Mapéoye Tovoy TE TAELTTOV 

5xal akvarnynrotata éort, TOUTw@Y érluVicOmat. 

178. Kipos érei te ta ravta ris nretpov iroyei- 
pla érrowjoato, ‘Acouploics éreriBero. tis 8é “Acov- 
pins éort pév xov xal ddXa TroNcpaTa peydda TOA, 
To 6€ Gvopaaroratoy Kal iacxuporatoy, kal EvOa ode 

5 Nivov avacrdtov yevopévns ta Racinijia Kkarerrhxes, 
my BABTANN, éotca trotabrn 8) tes wWods. Kéeras ev 
mediy peydrm, weyabos dodoa pétwiroy Exacroy elxoot 
Kal éxatov oradiwy, dovons Tetpaywvou* ovTot oTddtos 
THS WEepiooou THs TrONLOS ylvovras cuvdtraytes dySoKovTa 

10 xal Terpaxdctot. Td pév vuv péyabos TocodTév éoTt TOD 
aateos Tod BaBvdAwviou, éxexdopnto 5é as ovdéy GAXO 
TOMopNA TOV hyuets Byev. Tappos péev TpaTa puv Babéa 
re kal evpéa cai mrén Ddaros trepiOéer* pera Se retyos 
TEVTHKOVTA. pev TrHYéwy Bactrniwy coy Td Eevpos, Dros 

15 5¢ Sunxoclwv wnxyéwv: 6 5¢ Bacirgios rixyus Tod petplou 
dort mrnxeos wélwv tpiot Saxrvroor. 


ak Cares 
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179. Aet 5x ue pos TovToLcL Ett hpdoar va te ex 
Tis Tappou 7) yj) avatoywOn, Kal 76 Telyos SvTWa TpO- 
wov épyacro. GpvccovTes dua THv Tddpov érrivOevov 
THY yhv THY éx TOD Gpvyparos exhepowéevny, EXKUCAVTES 
dé wAWOous ixavas OTTHCAaY avTas év Kapivotct’ peta 5 
dé réApate ypewmpevas aodddryw Oepyy, cal Sud Tpinxovta 
Sépwv wrivOou Tapcors Kardpov StactoBdlovtes, eet- 
pay TpATa péev THS Tappou TA yetrea, SevTEpa 5é ado 
TO TElyos TOY aUTOV TpOTroV. émrdvw Sé Tov Téelyeos Tapa 
Ta écxyara oixnpata pouvoxwra Edeypav, TeTpappéva 10 
és GAnAa* TO pécov Sé TOV oixnudrov Edutrov TeOpin- 
we Teptehacw. uray b€ évertaot tépE Tod Telyeos 
éxarov, xarKeat Tracat, Kal otaQuoi Te Kal vrépOupa 
acavtas. gate 5é dAAn ods atréyovoa bxTw hyepewv 
odov amo BaBvdavos: “Is otvopa atti. &v0a éath mo- 15 
Tapos ov peyas “Is xal tO trotaye 76 obvopa, eo Bar- 
ret Sé ovTos és TOY Evdpyrny worapov Td pécOpov. ov- 
ros Gv 0 “Is rrotapos dua TO Ddatt OpopBous aapdrrov 
avadidot TroAdovs, EvOev 1) Gapanrros és 7d ev BaBvrAave 
Teixos éxopla On. 20 

180. Teretyioro pév vv 7 BaBvrwv tpor@ Toimde* 
fare 58 S00 pdpcea Tis Todos. Td yap pécoV avTis 
qotapos duépyelt, TO ovoud éott Evgppnrns: péet Se && 
"Appeviov, éav péyas kal Babvs wal taxds: éEler dé 0d- 
Tos és THY "EpvOpyy Oddraccav. Td wv 81 Telyos Exd- 5 
Tepov Tovs wykavas &s Tov TroTapov éAnAaTaL* TO be 
amo TOUTOU at eriKapTral Tapa YetroS ExdTEpoV Tov Tro- 
Tapod aipaciy trAIVOwY OTTéwy TapaTeiver. TO Sé Gor 
auro, éov TWAtpes oixvéav TpLwpodwy TE Kal TeTPwWPOdwi, 
KaTaréTpnTat TAS Gdovs iEias, Tds TE GAXAS Kal Tas 10 
erixapoias Tas éwi Tov ToTapov éxovcas. Kata §) ov 
ExaoTny Odov ev TH aivacuy TH Tapa Tov ToTapov Tu- 
Aes emijoav, doaitep ai Aadpat, tooadtar apiOpdv- 
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fioav Se cal abras yddxeat, pépovoa xa avrat és avrov 
15 Tov troTapop. 

181. Todro pev §% 1d Tetyos OwpynE oti, Frepov 
58 €owlev retyos [mepiBet], ov 7roNA@ Tép AcOevéorepoy 
Tov érépou Teles, oreworepov 5é. év Oe ddpoei Exarépw 
Tis TOMS TeTELYLTO ev plow ev TO prev TA BactrAHIia 

SareptBorm peydrw Te kal ioyupe, év dé Te éEvépp Atos 
Byrou ipdv yadxorrudoy, Kai és ene todto Ere doy, Svo 
cradiov wdavtn éov Tetpdywvov. dv plop 6é Tod ipod 
mupyos arepeds oixodopyntat, cradlov Kal To pijKos Kar 
TO evpos, Kal él TobTm TE Tipyp GANos TUpyos érrt- 

10 BéBnxe, nat Erepos para ér) rovTe@, péypt ob OTe Tup- 
yov. avadBacr Sé és abrods éwbev xbxd@ aepl wdvras 
Tous wupyous éyovca Terroinra:. pecodvrs 5é Kou TIS 
avaBdows dott Kataywyy Te Kal OdKot ayrravornptot, 
év Totot xatifovres aumavovrat of avaBalvovres. év 5é 

157 Tedevtalp mipyw vyos ereote peyas’ ev S8 Th ung 
Khivyn peyddn Kéetas eb éotpwpévy, Kai ot tpdareta tra- 
paxéerat ypuoén. ayadpa Sé ovn eve ovdev avTot év- 
Spupévov, ovdé voxra ovdels evaurlferar avOparev, Ets 
LY yovh potvn Tay ériyoplov, thy dv 0 Beds Entrar ex 

20 trackway, os Néyouor of Xardaios edvres ipées rovrou tod 
Geod. 

182. Dact &€ of avrot oro, éuol pev ov mieTa dé- 
yovtes, Tov Oedv avtov hovray te és Tov vndv Kal apu- 
mavecOar éri ths KAlvns, Katdrep ev OnByor rHot 
Aiyurrrinos xata tov abrov tporrov, ws Aéyovat ot Al- 
Syvmrriot* Kal yap 8) éxetOe kouparas év Ta TOU Avos Tod 
~ OnBarkos yur}, audotepar 5é abtrat AéyovTar avdpav 
ovdapav és optrinv hortad> xal catdrep év Mardpovct 
ths AvKins 7) mpopavris Tov @eod, eredv yévntar* ov 
yap ov avel éott xpnotipiov aiToOt: émedy 5é yévyrat, 

10 Tore OY ovyxataxAnleral Tas viKTas Eow ev TH VNO. 
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188. “Eovre &¢ tod év BaBvawM ipod Kal dAXos KaTw 
wos, &v0a dyarpa péya tod Avs eu xarhpevov ypv- 
ceop, kal ot tpamrela peyarn Tapaxéetat ypuoén, Kal TO 
Bd6pov ot kat o Opdvos ypiceds éote- Kai ds edeyou 
ot Xandaiot, traddvrov oxraxociwv-ypvalov tenoinras 5 
Tatra. &w é rod vnod Bwpos éort ypiceos. Ere Sé nal 
Gros Boos péyas, Sov Overat Ta Tédea THY TpoBa- 
Twv: él yap tov ypuctov Bapod ove EEeote Ovew Ste 
p27) yarabnva podva. éri Sé Tod péLovos Bapod Kal Ka- 
raryilovat MBaverrod xia TrdXavra éreos éxdorov ot 10 
Xansdaior tore évredv THY opTiy & drywor TO Bee TOUT. a 
Wp oe év. To Teubvel rovTp ert Tov ypdvoy exeivoy Kal 
avipiais Svaddexa mriyyewv, ypvoeos, orepeds* eym pév py 
ovx eldoy, Ta bé Aéyeras bd XadSaiwv, raita Aéyo. 
TovT Te avdpidvTt Aapetos pev o ‘Tordomreos émiBov- 15 
Aevoas ovK érordpnoe NaBely, HépEns 5é o Aapelov éraBe 
wal Tov ipéa airéxtewve amrayopevovra pn) Kivéeww Tov 
avipidvta. To ev 81 ipdv TodTo odTH aca oat gore 
&é xal 1a avabypara Todd. 

184. Tis b¢ BaBuravos TaUrys rroXdo} peév Kou kar 
Grote eyévovro Bactrées, TOV év Totot ‘Accuploice do- 
yours pynpn® rroinocopas, of Ta Teived Te eTEKOTpNTAY 
Kal Ta ipd, év Oé 87 Kal yuvaixes Svo* 4 wey mpoTeEpoy 
aptaca, Ths dotepov yevenjot Tévtre mpdtepoy ‘yevouévn, 5 
TH ovvoua hv Seplpaus, avrn péev aredéEato yopata 
ava Td medley éovra akwbénra* mpotepov Sé& édOee o 
ToTapos ava To wedlov way meray lew. 

185. ‘H 8 3 Sevrepov yevouévn ravrns Bacineta, TH 
ovvopa Hv Nirwxpis, airy 6¢ cuverwrépn yevopévn Tis: 
mpotepov ap&dons, TovTO hey pynuocuva éNirreTo Ta 
éyo amrnyncopat, TovTo bé¢ tiv Mnydwy opdca apy 
peydAnv te kat ovx atpeulfCovcay, adda Te apaipnpéva 5 
dorea avroiot, év dé 5% Kal tiv. Nivov, rpoepudd£ato 
Sca éStvato pddora. wpata pev tov Eddppirny wora- 
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pov péovra mporepoy iOuv, ds ade 61a Tis Todos pé- 
ons péet, TodTov dvwlev Sumpvxas opvgaca obtw 84 tt 
10 érroinoe oxondsov, Gate 5?) tpls és TY TWA KwpéwY THY 
éy 1H "Acovpin amixvéetar péwv. TH Sé Kapy odvond 
dort, és THY amiuxvéetas o Evdpirns, Apdépurxa. wat viv 
of dv xouitwvtat amo Thode THs Oaddoons és BaBvre- 
va, katraTréovtes és Tov Evdpnrny torapev tpis te és 


“Wray abtiy tavrny Kopnvy Tapayivovras Kai év tpicl 


—t 


quépyot. Touro pev St ToLodTo éroince, y@pa Oe tTrap- 
éxwoe tap éxdtepov Tod ToTapod TO yEtdos afvoy Bav- 
patos, peyabos Kati inpos Soov ti éori. xarimepOe Se 
qmo\A@ BaBvrAavos dpvoce EXvtpov Aluvy, ONbyov Tt Ta- 
20 pareivovea amo Tov TroTapod, Bdbos pev és Td Bdwp 
ael optccouca, evpos Sé To TEpipeTpoy avTod Tro“edoa 
elxooi Te kal Tetpaxoolwy oradiwy: Tov 5é dpvecopevoy 
Kody €x TovTOU TOU OpUypaTOS aGvatoi“oU Tapa Ta xel- 
ea TOD ToTayov tapayéovoa. él re Sé of dpuKTo, 
25lBous dyayopévn xpniida KUKNp tepl abthy Frace. 
drrolce 58 dudotepa Taira, Tov Te ToTapov oxomoY Kal 
TO dpuypa tray Eros, ws 6 Te trotamos Bpadvtepos eln 
Tepl KALTAS TOANAS AYVUpEVOS, KAL OF TOOL E@OL TKO- 
Lol és THY BaBundova, ex Te TOY TOwVeKSéxnTas Te- 
30 plodos Tis Nuys paxpy. Kata TovTo Se eipydtero ris 
xapns TH al te éoBoral joav Kal Ta cbvTopa Ths éx 
Mydov 0808, iva put) erryptoryopevor of Madar éxpavbd- 
VOLEY BUTHS TA TIPHYy Lata. 

186. Tatra pev 67 &éx BdOeos mepteBdreTo, Tol 
qvbe Oe €€ avtay rrapevOnxny éeroujoato. Ths TOALOS 
€ovons Svo dhapcéwy, tod 5é wotapod pécov exovros, 
évl Tay wpoTepov Bacidéwv, Sxws Tis €Oédot Ex-TOd Eré- 

5 pou ddpaeos és rovrepoy SiaBivat, ypiv wrolw SiaBai- 
yew: Kal hv, ws eyo Sonxéw, dyAnpov TovTo. airy &e 
Kat TodTo mpoeibe* eet Te yap @puoce TO EXUTPOY TH 
Aluvy, PYnLoovvoy Tobe AAXo ard TOD avTOU Epyou éAL- 
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aero, érduveto rOous wepijneas, as 8é of Foav of 


Got éroipor Kal TO Ywpiov opwpuKTo, éxtpépaca Tod 10 


moTapov To péeOpov trav és TO wpvace ywpior, év TE 
? A > LA > fe) 
érluwrdato Todto, év TOUTS aTreEnpacpévou Tod apyaiou 
peéOpou, todTo wev Ta YeEldea TOD ToTapLod KaTa THY 
, , \ b A w 2 \ 
TOMY Kal TAS KaTAaABaoLAS TAS Ex TOY TUNLOwY es TOV TrO- 


raprw pepotoas avoixoddunoe wAWvOoret OTH KaTA 15 


Tov @UTOV AOyov Te Telyel, ToUTO 5é KaTa péonY KOU 
padMeTA THY TOMY ToLCL ALGoLcL, TOUS @pvEaTO, oiKodO- 
pee yipupav, Séovea Tos AiBous o1dypw Tre Kab porv- 
Boo. émcretverne 5é én’ avriy, Exws pwev Hyépn yévotro, 


EvxXa rerpdywva, én’ ov thy SidBacw érovedbvto ot Ba- 20 


Buda wore tas 88 vuwras Ta Eva Tadra atraspéecxov 
Tove. eexa, iva pH Svahocréovtes Tas vUKTAS KNEIrTOLEY 
map a\A\jd\wv. ws Sé TO Te Opuy ev Aluyn TAIpns eye- 
yover 1rd ToD wrotapod Kal Td wept Thy yédupay éxe- 


KoajenTo, tov Evdpyrny worapov és Ta dpyaia péeOpa 25 


éx Tis Alwwys eEnyaye, Kal obTw Td OpvyGev Eros yevd- 
prevow és Séov éddxce ryeryovevat, Kal Toloe moninpet yé- 
dupa Hv KATE REVAT HEVN. 

187. ‘H & abr ary Bactreva Kat amdtny touvoe 
Tid eunyavicaro. vrép Tov pddoTa Newhopwy udwv 
Tov aoTEos Tdoy EwuTH KaTecKeUdoaTO MeETEWPOV ETT 
Tons avréoy TOV Tudéwy, évexorarpe Se és Tov Tddoy 
ypdupara rAéyovra Tdde* Toy tis ened Baorepov yiwopé- 
vev BaBvravos Baciiéwv fv orravion ypnpdtav, avol- 
as tov tddov rNaBérw oxdca BovreTas ypnpata. [7 
pEvrot ye pn orravicas ye GANWS avon" ov yap a&euvov. 
odtos 6 Ttddhos Ww axlynros péypt od és Aapetov trept- 


5 


Wrbe % Bacirytn. Aapelw Sé nal Setvov edoxee elvas 10 


-Thot widgor tatryos pydev xpéecOas, nal yonudtov 
Keipévov nab aitav TOY Yonpdrov émiKaeopevov, 27} 


ov AaBetv abtd. Thot Se rvAnot TavTyCL ovdSéey exparTo 


tobdde elvexa, Ste tirép Kedadijs of éylvero o vexpos 
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15 SteEeAatvovtt. avolEas 8é tov tdov edpe ypnuatra pev 
ov, Toy Sé vexpov Kal ypadypara Néyovta rébe* Ei py 
admdnaotés re gas ypnudtov xal aicypoxepdys, ovx av 
vexpav Onxas avéwyes. adn pév vuv 7 Bactrheva rotatrn 


Tis NeyeTas ryevéo Bar. 
se 188. ‘O &€ 8) Kipos él ravrns ris yuvaexds Tov 
waiia éotparevero, ExovTd Te TOU TraTpos TOU éwvTod 
tobvona AaBuyvyrov cal rnv "Acoupiwy apyny. aotpa- 
reveras de 51) Bactrevs 0 péyas Kal curios ed éoxeva- 
Sapévos €& olxov wal mrpoBdroot, nab ) nal tdwp azo 
tov Xodotew Trotapov dua adyerat Tod Tapa Yovtoa 
péovros, Tov pouvou mives Bacireds Kal Grou ovderds 
moTamov. tovrou dé troy Xodowew tod vdaros areyrn- 
pévou TroAXal Kdpta apakat Terpdxveroe nyvoverar Kopl- 
10 Cova év dryryeloucs apyupéovot Errovras, Siry av eravyy 
éxdoroTe. 

189. *Ezel te 5¢ o Kipos rropevopevos ért tiv Ba- 
Burova éylvero ért T'bvin trorape@, Tod ai pév mrayat ev 
Marinvoicr ovpecs, péet 5é dca AapSavéwy, éxdido? Se és 
érepov trotapov Thypuv, 0 5é rapa "Qarww worw péov és 

5rnv "EpvOpnv Odraccav éxdid0t, Tovrov 5) tov Tiv- 
Snv torapov ws SiaBalvew érreipatro o Kipos éovra 
pnvovirépyntov, evOaira of TaY Tis ip@v imrmTwv TOY ev- 
Kav umd dBptios éoBas és Tov trorapov SiaBaiver érrei- 
pao, 6 S& poy cupryjoas SroBpiyiov oixdxee hépov. 
20xdpta te 1) éyaderrawe TH ToTa@ oO Kipos roiro 
vBplcavtt, cal oi érnelrAnce odTw by pv doOevéa Trow}- 
gew @oTE TOU AOLTTOD Kal yuvaixds puv evrreréws, TO 
yovu ov Boeyotoas, SiaBjoecOar. pera Se rHy aed 
peetels rhv él BaBudava otpdtevow dsalpee THY oTpa- 
15 teny Slya, Stehov 5é Katérewve aoyoworevéas strrodétas 
— di@puyas oyS@xovta Kal éxarov trap éxdtepov TO yeEtAos 
tod Tivdew tetpappévas wdvra tpérov, Svard£as 8é 
Tov oTparov Gpvcoew éxéreve. ola Se oulrov mroddoi 
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épyatopévou Fvero prev Td Epyov, Suws pévtoe rH Oe- 
petnv wacav aitod ratrn Siétprpay épyafopevor. 

190. ‘Qs S8 rov T'ivdny rorapov éricato Kipos és 
tpunxoclas cal éEnnovTd piv Suopuyas SvadraBov, cal 7d 
Sevtepov gap virédaptre, oda 87 Hrauve él THY BaBv- 
Aw@va. of S¢ BaBvrwvos éxotpatevoedpevot Epevov av- 
Tov. érrel Se éyévero éXavvay aryyod THs ToALOS, cUvéBa- 
doy te Of BaBuravior xal éEcowbévres TH pay KaTet- 
AnOnoay és Td dor. ola Se €Eerrucrdpevor Ert wporepov 
tov Kipoy ovx« arpeulfovta, ddr opéovtes avroy travrl 
EOvei cpoiws emiyeipéovta, mpoecdkavro outia étéwy 


20 


Kdpta Twod\dNov. évOaira ovrot péev NOYoY Elyov TIS To- 10 


Aopelns ovdéva, Kipos Sé drropinot evelyero ate ypo- 
vOU TE étyytvomévou ouxpod, dverrépes dé ovdey Ta mpN- 
yeaTov ™ poKomTopevany. 

191. Eire 5) ov Gros of arropéovte trreOjxarTo, 
elre xal avros Euabe 76 trountéov ot Hv, éroice 57) ToL- 
évde. tdEas Thy oTpatinv amracay é€£ éuBoNds Tod Tro- 
TAapLov, TH es THY TOAW ec BdAXeL, Kad drriabe adtis TIS 
monos Tatas érépous, TH éElev ex THs Todos O TrOTALOS, 
mpoeite TH oTpaTe@, Srav dvaBarov 76 péeOpov idwvras 
yevopevov, éorévas TaUTH és THY TOAD. OUTW TE 67 Ta- 
Eas xal xata Tadra Twrapawéoas amndavve autos ovr 
T@ axpnly Tod oTpatod. airixdpevos Oé emi THY AimYND, 


3 


Tatrep 7 Tav BaBurwviwy Baclrea érroince card re Tov 10 


moTapov Kal Kata THY Alwyn», érroice Kat 0 Kipos érepa 
Totavra* tov yap woTapov Suopvys éoayayav és TH 
Aluvny éovcav Eros, To apyatov pécOpov SiaBarov elvat 
érrolnoe, WrovorTrnaavTos Tov ToTapmod. yevomévou dé 


Tovtou Totovrou, ot Ilépoas oftrep érerdyato én’ avt@ 15 


TOUT@ Kata TO péeOpov Tod Evdpyrew, wotayod b1o- 
vevoaTnxoros avdpt ws és wécov pnpov pddortd Ky, KaTa 
TovTo éonicay és tiv BaB8vAava. ct pév vuv mpoerv- 
Govro ot BaBSvravi01 4 Epabov 1d éx Tod Kupov srovev- 
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20 pevov, of & ay arepudovres tods Ilépoas écedbeiv és 
Thy Trodw Suepepay Kdxiota’ xataxdynloavtes yap dy 
jTdoas TAS és TOV ToTAapLOV TrUAOasS EYoUaAS Kat avo? éri 
Tas aipacias avaBdvtes TAS Tapa TA YElNEG TOD TrOTA- 
pod ednrapévas, EdaBov av odeas ws ev Kipry. viv Sé é 

25 ampoodoxynrou ode traptorncay ot Tlépcat. bird 5é peyd- 
Geos THs Todos, GS AeyeTas UIrd TOY TavTy otunpevery, 
TOV rept THE erxara THS TOALOS EadwKoTay TOUS TO LéToV 
oixéovtas TaV Bafvdoviav ov pavBdvew EaXWKOTAS, 
GAL tuyeiv yap ode eodcay opTiv, yopevery Te TodTOV 

30 Tov ypovoy Kar év evrraGelyor elvat, és 8 54 Kal td Kdpra 
émuOovro. kat BaBurwv ev obtw ToTe 1pw@rov apalpnro. 

192. Try dé divaywy trav BaBvdwvlav rodnoics pev 

Kai ddXovet Snrwocw bon tis dori, év b€ 87 nal r@de. Ba- 
TUNE TH peyddw €s Tpodyy avTod Te Kal THs oTpaTEAS 
Stapalpynrat, mdpeE tod ddpov, yh waca sons apyer. 
5 duddexa av pnvev dovrwy és Tov évavToy Tovs Técoepas 
pias tpédes pov 7) BaBudwvin yopn, Tors dé dxt@ Tay 
pnvar 4 Ao waa Ain. obrw Tpernpoply 4’ Acouply 
yop TH Suvdpes Tis GAns’ Aains. nab apyy Tis yapns 
Tavurns, THY oi Tlépoat catpamntyy xaréoves, gore atra- 

10 céwy ToV apyéwy ToANOY TL KpatioTy, Sxov Tpstavtal- 
xen TO ApraBdlov éx Baciréws Eyovre Tov vopoy Tov- 
Tov apyupiou pev-rpoone: ExdarTns népys apTaSn weary’ 
n 5€ aptaBn pétpov éov Ilepotxdy, ywpéee pedipvou ’Ar- 
TiKAS TAEtoy yok: Tpicl “Arrichat* Crrios Sé of avrod 

15 joav idly, wapeE Tay TroAesornplov, ot pev avaBalvov- 
Tes Tas Ondéas xraxdcrot, ai Se Bawopevas EFaxroryt- 
Atat Kad pipias: avéBawe yap exactos tay épadvey 
TovTw@y elxoat immous. Kuvav e Ivdsadv tocodro $7 Tt 
TAHVos erpédero, date Téeooepes TOV ev TH Tredig Kapat 

20 peyanat, TOV AdAwY dodoat aTEdées, TOist KUCt ™poo- 
eTeTAYATO CLTia mrapexet. Toabra mev TO apyovre THs 
BaBvrovos viripye cova. 
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193. ‘H 6é yi tev ’Acouplov veras pev drcye, Kar 
‘TO cer peor TH pilav Tod aitov éoti robTe: dpddpevov 
péevrou é TOD Trorapod ddpiverai TE TO dijiov kal Tapa, 
yiverat 0 otros, ov Kardrrep éy Aiybrry avrTov Tov 1To- 
Tapov avaBaivovtos és Tas Gpotpas, GANA yepol re Kal 5 
xnrwvnlorce apdopevos. 7 yap BaBurwvin yadpn raca, 
katatep » Aiyurrrin, xatarétpntat és Suapvyas* Kal 4) 
peylotn Tav Swwpuyov éott vnvotrépntos, pds HALov 
TeTpappévn Tov xeipmepivor, éoéyes Se és GAXov Trorapoy 
éx Tov Eudpijrew, és TOV Téypw, Trap 3 dv Nivos és 10 
oleenTo. éort 5¢ yopéwy airy drracéov paxpe aplarn 
TOV Hers Opev Arpt pos Kaprrov éxpéperv* Ta yap 8) 
Gra dévdpea ovde tretparar dpyny pépev, ovre ouKneny 
OUTE Ap7reXov OUTE ehatgy. tov dé THis Arjuatpos kaprov 
Se dyaby exdépew eorrl, dare ert Sinndova peey TO Tra- 15 
parav aro, éreav S€ dpiota avr éewuriis évelicy, 
émi tpinxdora éxéper. Ta 58 hiAXa abroOe TAY TE oTU- 
pov nat rev KptBéwv To WAdTOS yiverat Tecaépwy EvreE- 
Téws Saxtirov. éx 5é xéyxpov Kai onodpou Scov ts dép- 
Spov péyabos ylveras, éFemiotdpevos pynpny ov troijao- 20 
peat, ed eidw@s OTL Tolct 7) amriypévotot és THY BaBudw- 
vinv xopny Kal Ta eipnéva Kaptrov éydpeva és darvatinu 
Tod aTikTat. yptwvrat 5é ovdey édalw, GAN ex Tov 
onodpev roveivras. cial 8é oft holvixes mepuKdres ava 
wap TO Tedtov, of TAEDVES a’Ta@Y KapTropopol, éx TOY Kal 25 
otrla wat oivoy Kab pérs TrotedvTas* “Tovs cuKEwY TpO- 
_ tov Beparrevovot Ta Te GdXda, Kal howwixwv Tovs Epcevas 
“EdAnves kadéovet, rovrwy Tov KapTrov TepOéovort THL 
Baravndgédporos trav powwixwy, iva werraivy té ode Oo Yj 
THY BdXavoy écduvev Kal 1} atroppéy o Kapirés Tov dol- 30 
vicos* ~pivas yap &1) pépovor ev TO KapTr@ oi Epoeves, 
xatatep &1) ot dAvvOor. 

194. To dé amrdvrov Odupa péytorov pot éote TeV 
TaUTH uETh ye auTHY THY TOMY, Epyopas pdowy. TA 


a 
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wroia avrotal dors TA Kata TOY TOTapLOY Tropevopeva és 
viv BaBurava éovta KuKdotepéa ravra oKuTiva. éredy 
5 yap év roiot "Appevioiat totot karvrepbe ’Accuplwy oi- 
cnpévotot vouéas iréns Tapopevos Towjowvrat, wepitel- 
vouot Tovroict SipGépas oteyartpldas éEwbev edadeos 
Tpotrov, oUTe Tpvyvny atroxplvoyTes obTE TpwpHY ouVd- 
yévres, GAN dotrides TpéTrov KUKNOTEpéa Totnoavres Kal 
10 caddpns wARoaYTES Tay TO TAOLOY TOTO, atruact KaTa 
Tov Trotapov pépecOar, poptiov rAjcavres* padiota Se 
Bixovs dowixntov xardyovot olvou méous. iOvveras Se 
bara te S00 mAnKTpwY Kar Svo avipav opbav éxrewtur, 
Kar o pev dow Edxes TO TAHKTpOY, O Oe EEw WHEEL. rrosée- 
15 rat b¢ nal xdpta peydda Tada Ta Wola Kal éAdoow* 
Ta Se péyiota avtay Kai mmevraxicxyirov Taddvrov 
yopuov exer. ev Exdorp Sé mrolw dvos Swos Everts, év Sé 
Toto. péloot-wredves. erredv Ov arixwvras wrbovres és 
Tiv BaBvAava kad Siabéwvras tov poprov, vopéas pev 
20 rod mAoiov Kal Ty KaXdpnv Tacay am’ av éxipvay, 
tas Se SipOépas emiod£avres él tovs dvous daredav- 
vovot és Tos "Appevlovs. ava Tov TroTapov yap 51) ovk 
old ré date wAéesv ovdevi TpOT~ UITG TAXEOS TOU ToTa- 
pod? Sia yap. tadra cal ov é« EvAwy rosebvTas Ta 
25 wAola, GAN éx SubOepéwy. erredyv 88 tovs Bvous édXav- 
vovres amrixovras orlaw és tods "Appevlous, dAXa TpoTr@ 
T@ QUT@ TovebyTas THOLa. TA wey 51) Wola avroict ears 
Towaura. 

195. “Eo@Are 5é roupde ypéwvrat, ccOave aodnvenéi - 
Mevéw* Kab el Tovrov GdAov eiplveov KiOdva érrevdtver 
xa yNavidtov Nevxov reptBadrAdbpevos, trrooypata Exov 
ériyopia, TaparAnota thot Bowwrinos éuBdor. Kropav- 

Stes 5é Tas Keparas pitpnor avadéovrat, pewuptopévoe 
Tay To copa. odpnyioa & Exactos eyes Kal oxiirtpov 
xelpotrolntov’ ém’ éxdarw Sé oxnrtTpm Erecte TeTrolN- 
udvov 1 prov 7) podov 4 Kpivoy 4) aieros 4 GAO Te 
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dvev yap émianpou ob aot vduos éorl eye oxiprrpoy. 
airy pev &1) ode dpticts wept To cbpd dott. 10 —f- 
196. Noor 8é avrotot Ode xareotéarat, 6 ev oco- 
deotaros Sde xara yvouny thy nuetépny, Te Kad ’Trdv- 
ptav *Everods muv@dvoyat xpiobav. xata xopas éxd- 
otas drat tod éreos éxdorou érrotéero Tdbe. ws dv ai 
trapbévot ywvoiaTo ydwv @paiar, Tavtas Skws cuvayd- 5 
ouey rdaas, és Ev ywpiov exdyeoxoy ddéas, TrépeE Se 
auras totaro Spitos avipdv: ayioras Sé Kata piay 
éxdorny Kynpv& twdéeoke, para pev thy evedeordrny 
éx wacéwy* peta S€, ixws abrn ebpodoa Toddv ypucloy 
arpnOein, GAAnY avexjpvace, f pet’ éxelvny Eoxe evetde- 10 
otdtn. émrwdéovro 6é ér) cuvoixncet. Soos ev 81 Exxov 
evdalpoves Tov BaB8vuraviov érbyapot, trrepBddXovtes 
GrAAjNous CEwvéovto TAS KaAMaTEVOtcas: Saat Se TOD 
Sypov exxov éerbyapot, ofrot é elSeos yey ovdev ed€ovro 
xpnotod, oi S av ypypatd te kai aiaylovas mapGévovs 15 
éxdpBavov. as yap 8) SieEEXOoe 6 xypvE wodéwv tas 
evevdeotdtas Tay Trapbévav, aviary dv THY apopperrtd- 
TY h el ris avréwy Epmnpos Hv, Kal TavTny avexipvace, 
darts Oérot ddyorov ypvaolov NaBav cuvorkéew avr}, 
és 8 7? TO éhdxvorov DrieTapevy TpocexéeTo* TO O€ Ay 20 
xpuc tov éylvero ato TOV evetdéewy rapbiver, Kat OUTM 
‘ai ebopdor tas apopdous Kal éwarnpous eEedBocav. éx- 
Soivas 5¢ tv éwutod Ouyarépa Frew Bovrovro éxacros 
oun e&jv, ovdé dvev eyyuntéw arrayayéobas tiv rapGeE- 
Voy TrpLdpLEvov, GAN eyyuntas Kphy KaTacrHicavTa, 7 pay 25 
cuvoixjoey ari, ottw amdyecOas* ef Sé pr) cupde- 
poiaro, arrodépew TO xpue lov éxéero vouos. éfjv dé xal 
ef GdAns NGovra eedpns TOV Bovdopevov avéccOat. 6 
pév vuv KddAdoros vopos odTOS ade Hy, ov pevrot viv ye 
SteréXeoe €wv, Gro Sé te eEevpyjeact vewori yevérOat, 30 
iva py dBducoiev adtas pnd és érépnv médw adyovrat: 
érrel te yap adovtes éxaxwOnoav Kal oixopbopyOncar, 
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was tis Tov Siyou Blov orravilwy xaratropvever Ta Oy- 
ea Téxva. 

197. Aevrepos 5 coin dd5e Gros ode vopos KaTe- 
oTHKEE. TODS KdpVOYTAS és THY dyopiy éxpopéovct* ov 
yap 81 ypéwvras intpotor. mpootoyres @v m1rpos Tov Kd- 
pvovra cupPBovrevovar mepl THs vovcou, el TIS Kal ad- 

5 Tos Totovro mabe, oxotoy Eyet 0 Kdyvov,  GANov elde 
mabivta: tadta mpoatoyres cupBounrevovart Kal Tapas 
véovat, dooa autos troujaas ébéduye opolny vodcov 4 
dAXov ede expuyovra, ovyy Sé mrapeEedOeiv tov xduvov- 
ta ob oft ékeott, mply dv érelpytat jvtwa vodcoyv 

10 éyeu. 
a }- 198. Tadad 8¢ ods év pérsri, Opivor Se rapamdy- 
ave totor ev Aiyirrp. oodxus 8 dv py 09 yuvated rij 
éwurod dv)p BaBudwvios, trept Oupinna xatayilopevov 
Lee, érépwOe Se %) yun twvrd tovro rove. SpOpov Se 

5 yevopévov Aovvrar Kal duddrepos* ayyeos yap ovdevds 
dspovras mpl dv Novowrras. tava §é tabra Kal Apd- 
Bvoe rrovedot. 

199. ‘O 8é 8) aloytoros THY vopwv éotl Toto. Ba- 
Burwviovcs 56e. Set racav yuvaixa éruywpinv ifopéevny 
és ipov “Adpodirns drra€ év rij Con ptyOrjvar avipr Ecivy. 
qodnat bé Kal ovx afvevpevar avauloyerOar THot GAANQCt 

5 ola mrrovT@ virepppovéoveat, él Sevyéwy ev napdpnot 
éddcacat mpos TO ipov éoraot, Oeparntn Sé ode dricbev 
Ererat Todd. at Se mredves trovevaot wde* ev TEpéver 
"Adpodlrns xatéarat orépavoy trepl Tot Kepadjoe éyou- 
cat Odpryyos mroAXal yuvaixes* ai pev yap mpocépxov- 

10 rat, ai S& dwrépyovrar* ayoworevées 5é SiéEodou mrdvra 
| tporroy 8 ay éyover Sud TeV yuvatKar, Se ov oi Eeivor 
SueEvovres exréyovrat. evOa érredy inrat yuvy, ob mpo- 
TeEpov amradd\docerat és Ta oixla, H tls ot Eelvwv apryv- 
ptov éuBarav és ta yotvara wrx Oy EEw Tod ipod. éuBa- 
ISrovra Sé Sel eivreiy trocovdes "Emixadéw toe tiv Oedv 
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Minrra. Monurra 8é xaréover ri’ Adpodirny ’ Acav- 
plot. Td 5é apyvpiov péyabos eott ocovay* ov yap 11) 
amr@onrat: ov yap ot Oéuis eri: ylverat yap ipov 
ToUTo TO apyuptov. Te Se mpaTH éuBarovre erreTat, 
ovde arrodoxiud ovdéva. éredy 5é wey Oh, a drrocwmoapery 20 
TH dep dmarrdocerat é Ta oixia, nab tas Tobrou 
ovK oUTH péya Tl ot aces OS piv Adprbeat. Scat pév 
vuv eldeds Te érrappévas cick nat peydbeos, Tayd atran- 
Adooorrat, boat 5 dpopdor avréwy eiot, yYpdvoy Trod- 
Nov mpocpévover, od Suvdevat Tov vopoy éexmAjoas* 25 
nal yap tpiérea xal tetpaérea petekérepat ypovoy pé- 
vouat. eviayh 5é nal tis Kuémpov éorl wapamdjovs 
TOUT VOfLOS. 

200. Nopoe pev 84 troict, BaBvrAwviloics ovrot Kate- 
oréact: eiot Sé adtav marpial rpeis at ovdéev ado ot- 
réovrat et 1) txODs podvov, Tods érrei Te Av Onpevoar- 
TES avnVvwot mpos HALOV, ToLeDot TadE* eaPdAXovCL és 
SAyov, Kal NenvavTes Umépoist oaot dua cwvddvos: eal 5 
ds bev ay Bobdyras avTav, are pdatav pakdpevos é ait 
dé dptov Tpomrov orrioas. foe ae 

201. ‘Qs Sé 7a Kipp wal todrto 1d EOvos me. 
oro, éreOvpnoe Maccayéras tm éwuT@ rrowjoacbat. 
To Sé¢ EOvos robro Kal péya Néyerat elvat Kal Gdxsmor, 
otxnuévoy Sé mrpos 4 Te Kai HAlov dvaToAds, TWépny Tod 
"Apdfew rrotapod, avrlov §¢’IocnScvev avipav. eiat 5 
olruves nal SxvOrxdv Néyovat Todt 76 EOvos elvac. 

202. ‘O && "ApdEns Aéyerar nad péfov nal érdocor 
elvat tod “Iotpov. vycous & év aire AéoBy peydbea 
maparrAncias avxyvas pact elvat, ev S€ avTiot avOpa- 
Tous of ottéovras pev pitas 7d Oépos dpvacovres mray- 
Totas, Kaprrovs 5é ard Sevdpéwy eEeupnuévous ode és 5 
gpopBiy xatariQecOat dpaiovs, nab tovtovs oitéecOar 
THY xeipepiunv > Ara Sé ou éFevpijcOas Sévdpea Kap- 
mous Tovovade tivas pépovta, Tovs ere te dv és TwdTd 
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ocuvveOwot kata tras Kal trip avaxatoovrat, KvKNeO 1Te- 
10 pucfopévous ériBddrdewn ert To Trip, ooppatvopévous Se 
Katrayilouévou Tov Kaptrov Tod émiBaddopévou peOvone- 
cba rH Gduq, xatdrep “EXXnvas TO olve, wredvos Se 
ériBarropévov Tob xaprrod paddov peOvoxecOat, és 8 
és Spynolv te aviotacBat nab és dodhy dmixvécoOa. 
15 rovrey yey abrn Néyeras Slarra eivar: o 58 "Apd£ns so- 
tapos pées pey éx Marinvar, bOevirep o Tbvdns, tov és 
Tas Siwapuyas tas éEnxovrd re xai Tpunxoclas déXaBe o 
Kipos, ordpace Sé éEepevtryetas teacapdxovta, TOY Ta 
qdvtTa WAH évos és EXed TE Kai Tevdryea Exd:dol, ev Toict 
20 avOparrous KaTtouxetcOat Aéyovcs iyOds @pors cvreope- 
vous, €oOArt Sé voulfovras ypacba daxtwov Séppace. 
70 5é éy Tov oTopdtwy Tod "Apd£ew pées Sua xaOapod és 
tiv Kaorinv Odraccav. 4 8¢ Kaowin @draccd éort 
én’ éwuris, ob cupployouca rh érépn Oardoon. riv wey 
25 yap “EdXqves vavTidXovrat wacay, Kat } EEw oTnéov 
Odracoa 4 ’Atravtis Kadeopévn Kal 4 “Epv0p? pla 
Tuyydver éovoa. | 
208. ‘H 8 Kaowly éorl érépn én’ éwuris, dotca pi}- 
os pev WOov eiperly ypewpeve Twrevrexaldera jpepewr, 
evpos 8é, TH edputarn earl adri éwurijs, onto hyepéwv. 
kal Ta pév mrpos THY éorrépny pépovta Ths Oardoons 
5 ravrns 0 Katixacos traparelver, ov ovpéwy Kar wr2jOei 
péytorov Kal peydbei innrddrarov. EOvea b avOparwv 
MOANA Kad wavroia év EwuTe yer 6 Kavxacos, ra Ton- 
Aa wdvra an’ brns aypins Boovra: éy rote xat dévdpea 
guara roujade idéns mapeyopeva elvat AéyeTaL, TA Tpi- 
10 Bovrds re xat mrapaployovras bdwp Epa éwuroior és Tipp 
écOnra éyypddev: ra 5é Sia ove éxarVverOa, ddA 
cuykataynpdcKe TO GA eiply, Katdwep éevudavbév- 
ta apyny. wlew te rovrwy tov avOparrwy eivar éuhavéa 
Katdmep Toto mpo8arotce. 
204. Ta pev 57 awpos éorrépny tis Oardoons ravrns 
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Ths Kadzins xadeopévns 6 Katxacos arépyet, ta 8é 
Tpos 7 Te Kal HALov avaTédrovra Tredlov éxdéxeTas WAI- 
Gos drretpov és adtrowuv. Tod wy &) medlou tod peydXov 
our edaxlorny poipny peréyovar ot Maccayérat, é’ ods 5 
0 Kipos éoye mpobuplnv otparetcacbat. modnrd te ydép 
pow xal peydda Ta érracipovta nai érotpivovra jp, 
Tparoy pev % yéveows, TO Soxéewy mréov ve elvat avOpa- 
aou, Sevrepa Se 1) evruyln 7) Kata Tovs Trodkpwous yevo- 
pévn* Sey yap Wicae stpatetecOar Kipos, dpuspyavov 10 
hw éxeivo To EOvos Stadhuyéev. 

205. "Hv 8 rod avdpos aroBavovros yur) rév 
Maccayeréwv Bacireras Topupis ot hv otvopa. Tavrny 
wéptrov 6 Kipos éuvaro Td Oyo, OéXNov yuvaixa Av 
éyew. 4 Sé Touupis cuvieioa ovx avryy piv py@pevov 
GAN THY: Maccayeréwy Bacidytny, areirraro thy mpo- 5 
aodov. Kipos &€é peta roto, &s ot SorA@ ov mrpoexmpee, 
édoas émi tov ‘Apdfea érovéero ex tod éudavéos em) 
rovs Maccaryéras otparniny, yedipas te Sevyviwy émt 
Tod trrotapod SudB8aocw te orpate, Kal truvpyous emt 
mwroiwyv tav SvatropOpevovrwy tov trorapov oixodoped- 10 
pevos. 

206. °"Eyovre Sé of rovrov Tov mévov tméupaca 4 
Topupis xnpuca éXeye Tdde* °12 Baotded Mrdwv, trad- 
gat orevowoy Ta orevdas* ov yap av cidelns ef rou és 
Kaipov éotas Tadta TedeUpeva’ Travodpevos Sé Baci- 
Neve TAY TEwUTOU, Kal hucas avéxyev opéwy Apxovras 5 
Tavirep apxopev. odkwov EDerAncES UTroOnKyot THabeE 
xptecOat, Grd mdvra padrov 4 Ou jouxlns elvar. od 
dé ei peyddws mpoOupéa, Macoayetéwv rreipnOijvan, 
dépe, dyOov pev Tov &ers Cevyvds Tov trotapov, ages, 
oy 5é, hyewv dvaywpnodvrwy amd Tod Torapod TpLav 10 
qpepewv odor, SidBawe és thv hperépnv. ef 8 tpéas 
Bovrcar éodéEacOat padrov és rHy tyerépny, ov TwUvTO 
wolee. Tatra 5é dxovcas o Kipos cuvexddece Ilep- 
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ctiwy trois mpwrous, cuvayelpas 5é rovrous és pécov 

15 age mpoerlOce Td mpirypa, susBovdevopevos oxdTepa 
moten. Tay S€ Kata TwUTd ai yvuapat ouveFérirror, 
Kedevovtov eodéxecOat Topuply te nat Tov otparoy av- 
Tis és THY YOpny. 

207. Tlapedy é xai pepdhopevos thy yvopny tav- 
tnv Kpoiaos 6 Avdds dedelevuto évavtiny rij rpoxet- 
pévn yoouy Nyov tdde* "12 Baorred, elroy pev Kal 
mpotepov tot, Sts éret pe Zeds Swxé rot, 7d dv opo 

5S opdrpa eoy olxp TO o@, Kata Sivapww atrotpépey. Ta 
dé pos TaOjpata, éoyra aydptta, paOnpata yeyovee. ci 
pev aOdvaros Soxéeus elvas kal orpariis tovavrns apyew, 
ovdey dy eln mphrypa yuopas éué cot amropalvecOar* 
5é &yvaxas, Sts GvOpwiros xal od els xa érépwy Tocavde 
10 dpyes, éxeivo mrpa@rov pdle, as KuKNOS TOV avOpwirnloy 
dot) mpnyydrev, repipepdpevos 5é od éa aiel Tovs av- 
Tovs eutuyéery. On wv eyo yvouny éxw rept Tod apo- 
Ketévou mpyypatos Ta Ewart 7 ovToL. eb yap eBedz}- 
copev eadéEacOar Tovs rronenlous és THY Yaopny, dde rot 
15 dy avre@ Klvdvvos Gu. écowbeis pév mpocarrodNveas Ta- 
cay Thy apyny: Sidra yap oy, ort vixavres Macoayéras 
ov 7d Orlow pevEovras, GAN er apyds Tas cds dds’ 
vexay 5é ov vixds tocotroy Soop ct SuaBas és tiv éxel- 
vev, vikdov Maccayéras, &rovo pevyouct* TwUTd yap 
20 dvriOnow éxeive, Ste vixnaas Tovs évavTioupévous das 
Od ris apyhs THs Toptpios. ywopis re Tod amrnynpé- 
vou aicypov Kal ovx avacyerov, Kipov ye rov Kap- 
Bicew yuvanl elEavta troywpioat tis yopns. viv 
av pou Soxéer StaPdvras mpoeOeiv Scov dy éxetvos Sue- 
25 Elwot, évOcdrev 52 rdéde rrovewras treipacOas éxeivoy 
mepuyevicOar. ws yap éyo wuvOdvopat, Maccayéras - 
cial dyad re Tlepotxay diretpor kad xadav peyddov 
amaQées* tovToct wy Toict avdpdct Tav mtpoBaTav 
aedéws TOAAA KaTaxowavtas Kal oKevacavTas Tpo- 


+ 
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Geivas ev TH otpararédy TE tyerépp Satra, pos Sé 30 
kat xpnrijpas adedéws olvov axpirov nab ovrla trav- 
Toa’ twowmoavtas O€ Taidta, wroNerropévous THS oTpa- 
TUNS TO PravpoTaTor, TOs AoLTrOds av’Tis éFavaywpéew 
él Tov TWorapov. hy yap eyo yvapns un dudpra, cetvot 
dpevor aya0a toAdd tTperovrai re wpds avd, Kar35 
hiv To évOedrey Nelrrerat arodeEts Epywov peyddwv. 

208. Tvdpas pev abras cvvéotacay. Kipos 58 peels 
THY TpoTépny yvapunv, THY Kpolcov dé édXdpevos, wpon- 
ryopeve Topps éEavaywptey as avtod duaBnoopévou én’ 
éxeiynv. 7 pev 9 éEavaywpee xara vrécyero mpara: 
Kipos 5& Kpotoov és ras yeipas éobels rp éwvtod mrad) 5 
KapBion, ra@rep riv Bacthyninv é5idov, nal trodra év- 
TELNAPLEVOS Of TYLAY TE AUTOV Kal Ev TroLéeLy, Hv 7 Sid Ba- 
ous 4 ért Maccayéras pt) 6p0w6}, radra évrevAdpevos 
Kal arrootelAas Tovrous és Ilépaas a’ros SéBauve tov ° 
qoTapov Kal 0 orpaTos avrod. 10 

209. "Eset te Sé érrepaiwOn tov ’Apdtea, vueros 
éredOovons elde div, ebdav dv ray Maccayeréwv tH 
xépy, Toujvde. eddxee 6 Kipos év tH trvy opay trav 
‘Yordareos traléwv Tov mpecBvraroy éxovtTa éml Tov 
pov mrépvyas, cat tovréwy 7H pev tnv “Aclyy, rH Se 5 
viv Eipwrny éricnidgew. ‘Tordorrei 58 re “Apodpeos, 
dééure dvSpi’ Ayatpevidn, hv Tov Taldwv Aapetos mpeaBv- 
Taros, Coy TOTE HALKinY és elxocl KOU padLoTA Ered, Kal 
obtos KatanérevtTrro ev Tléponae ob yap elyé ko A ALKinv 
otpareveOat. erred av 5) éEeyépOn 6 Kipos, édiéov 10 
oyov éwuT@ mepl ris Syvos. ads 5é of edoxee peydry 
elvas 4) pis, xadéoas ‘Tordaorea xai drrokaBav podvov 
elie’ "Toracies, wats ods értBovdevov enol te Kat TH 
dun dpyn éddoxe. cs Se arpexéws tadra olda, éy® o7- 
pavén. éued Oeot nndéarat, cal poe rdvra mpodevuoves 15 
Ta, éribepopeva’ Sn dv ev Th rapotyopévy venti edwv 
elSov tev cv traiiwv Tov mperBitarov éyovta emt Tay 

3* 
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dpeov orrépuyas, cal tovréwy rH pev riv Aoinv, TH Se 
tiv Evparny émioxidlew. otxov éotl unyavy ard Tis 
20 Hfpios tavrns obdeuia Td pr Keivoy éruBoureveww epoi. 
od tolyuy Thy taxlorny Topeveo orrlcw és Tlépcas, xai 
qotee Sxws, eredy éym TAde natTaarTpeypdpevos EOw éxet, 
OS pol KaTaoTHONS TOY Tratda és ENEyxov. 
210. Kipos péev Soxtwv Aapetév ot értBovreverw 
' Gxeye rdde* te Se 6 Salpwv mpoépasve as avtos pev 
TeXeuTHOELW avTOD TavTY pédrot, 7 5é Baotdyln avrod 
mepuywpéot €s Aapetov. dapelBerai ot 8) ov o ‘Totd- 
5 omns totade: °f2 Bactred, py eln avnp Tlépons yeyovas 
Sores Tote ériBounevcet, ei 5 Eott, airédotTo ws TaYLOTA* 
ds avri pev SovrAwv érrolncas érevOépous Tlépoas civas, 
avri 5¢ dpyecOa tr’ GdNwv dpyew amrdvrov. ei Sé ris 
rot Oypis dmraryryéArer aida Tov épov vewrepa Boudevery 
10 rept oo, éyw Tor mrapadblowps ypnobat a’r@ robo & t1 
ab Bovrea. ‘“Totdomns pev trovTovot apewpdevos car 
SiaBas tov Apd£ea jie és Ilépoas, purdEwv Kipp rov 
qaiia Aapeiov. 

211. Kipos dé wpocdOav ard tod ‘Apdfew apépns 
odov érrolee tas Kpolcov wiobynas. peta Se radia, 
Kipou re nal Tepoéwv tov xaBapod otparod amedd- 
cavros orlaw él rov “Apd£ea, NepGévros 52 rod dypn- 

5 lov, érreXOodoa tav Mascayeréav Tpirnpopls Tod oTpa- 
tov Tous te NeibOvTas THs Kupov orparits épdveve 
arefopévous Kal THY mpoKxepévyy iddvres Saira, ads éxet- 
pocavro Tovs évavtlous, kiubévres Salvuvto, mAnpwbér- 
tes 5é hopPijs Kal olvov eddov. ot Se TTépaas érrenOovtes 

10 qoAXods pév odhewy epovevoay, Tor O ete aredvas 
éfwoypnoay, Kal adddous wal tov ths Bactheins Tom- 
ptos aida, orparnyéovra Maccayeréwy, te obvopa hy 
Zrapyanlons. 

212. “H &é wvOopévn rd te wept Thy otpatiny ye- 
yovota Kat Ta rept Tov Traida, Téuwrovea KipuKa Tapa 
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Kipop édeye rdde* “Amdynote aipatos Kipe, pndev érrap- 
Ons TH yeyovors THde wpyypars, ci autredivy KapTre, 
TeTep avtol éumuT\apevos pawwerbe obrw OoTE KaATLOV- 
Tos TOU olvou és TO CHa eravaTAwey tty rea and, 


Towvrp pappdcp Sorwcas éxpdrncas trades Tod euod, | 
GAN’ ob pdxn KaTd TO KapTepoy. viv wy peu ed Trapat-' 


peovons tirodaBe Tov AOyov. airodovs pot Tov walda 


arOs éx rhode Tis yopns Go&yptos, Maccayeréwy tpr- 10 


tnuoplos Tod orpatov xatuBploas. ei Sé pu) tTadTa od 
ToUrjoess, doov érropvypd TOL TOV Maccayertéov deoure- 
TV, I LAV OE eyo Kal dmrdnorov cova aiparos Kopéoe. 

213. Kipos.pév vuv trav éréwy ovdéva rovrov ave- 
verxOévroy érrovketo Aoyov’ o Se ris Bactreins Toptpios 
mais rapyarlons, OS py 6 Te oivos avnxe Kad Enable va 
jv Kaxov, SenOels Kupov éx Trav Seapav \vOjvae Ervye, 
ws 5€¢ €XvOn Te TdytoTa Kal TOV yeipav éxparynoe, Step- 
yaleras éwurév. xal dn obros wey Tpomw~p TOLoOUTYP TEAEUTG. 

214. Topupes 5é, @s of Kipos obk éojxouce, ovd- 
Nktaca tracay rHv éwuThas Sivam, cuvéBare Kipy. 
Tavrny Thy paxny, Boat 61) BapBdpwv avipav pdyar éye- 
vovTo, Kpive iayupotarny yevéc Oat, kal 61) Kal rruvOd- 
vopas oT TOTO yevopevoyvy. TpaTa péev yap éeyeTas 
abrovs Suactdvras és adAndovs Tokevew, pera O€, ds ode 
ra Bérea é€ererokevro, cuprecovras Tot aixppol re Kal 
rotor éyyetpidioras cuvéxer bas. ypovoy Te 51) emt troNAOv 
auveotdvar paxopevous kal odderépous €Oédery hedryery’ 


5 


réros 6 of Macaayérat repteyevéato* 7 Te 81) TWoNN} 10 


Tis Tlepoteis otparins avrod rabry SuepOdpn, xat 61) rat 
autos Kipos TéevTG Baothevoas Ta wavra évds Séovra 
TpujKovra étea, aoKov Se TAjoaca alparos av perrntou 
Tépupis eifnro € év totat reOvedot Tav Ilepaéay Tov Kv- 


pou véxur, ws Se eipe, Grravixe abrod thy cepgrny és tov 15 


aoKov> Avpatvopévn Se TO vexp@ erréreye tdbe* Yd pev 
éue Goovcdy te xal vixdody oe pdyn adredecas, Traiba 
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tov épov Edav Srp oe 8 eyo xardtrep nrelrnoa, aipa- 
Tos Kopéow. Ta pev 57) KaTa THY Kupov terevtiy rou Blov, 
20 1roANGv AOyov Neyopévev Sde pot 0 TtOavararos elpnTat. 

215. Maccayéras 8¢ écO rd te cpolny rH YxvOucy 

dopéovot «at Slavray éxover, imméras 5é eiot nab dvir- 
“qrot (aubotépay yap peréyouor) al toforas Te Kal 
aiypopopot, caydpis vouitovres éyew. xpvo@p Se Kai 

5 yadn@ Ta wdvra xptwvrar: doa pev yap és aiypas Kal 
dpois nal caydpis, YaAK@ Ta wdvTa yptwvrat, boa SE 
epi keharny cat Sworipas Kat pacyadtorhpas, xpve@ 
koopéovtat. os 8 attws trav larmev ra pev qwepl Ta 
atépva yarxéovs Oapnxas mepiBddXovot, ta 5é wept 

10 Tovs Yadwwods Kat oropta Kal Paddrapa ypvo@. odypy Se 
ovd apyipy ypéwvras ovdéy* ovdé yap odd odl ears ev 
Th xepn, © 82 ypvads nab 6 yadKds dmdeTos. 

216. Nopocor Sé ypéwvras tovwiocde: yuvaixa pev 
yapéet Exacros, ravryot Sé él Kowa ypéwvrat. TO yap 
2xv0as haat "Enrnves rrocéew, od FxvOat eit ot trou 
éovres GANA Macoayérat: rhs yap ériOup noes yuvatKos 

5 Maccayérns avip, tov dapetpedva aroxpeudoas ipo 
THs apaens ployetat adews. ovpos bé HAtKins ode mpo- 
Kéeras GdAos ev ovdeis erredy Sé yépwv yévytra KdpTa, 
ot TpoonKxovrés ot tavres cuveNOovres Ovovel pty, Kat 
adie rpoBata dpa avrTe, Apnoavtes 5é ra xpéa xaTevo- 

10 yéovras. Tadta pev Ta ONBiwTaTd ode vevdptorat, TOV 
dé vovow TeXeUTHCAaYTA Ov KaTactTéoVTat, GANA YA KpU- 
WTovel, cuppophy trovevpevot OTL ovK ixeto és TO TUOH- 
vat. omeipovat 5é udev, GAN atro Krnvéwv Goover ral 
ixOvov ot Sé apGovol ods ex Tob “ApdEew rrorapod 

15 wapaylvovrat* yaNaxtororas &é cit. Oedv Se podvoy 
Amov céBovtat, TO Ovover larrrous. vopos 8é obros Tis 
Oucins: tav Gedy TH TaxXlote rdvTwv Thy OvnTav TO 
taytotov Saréovras. 


IONIC DIALECT. 


Tue Ionians, according to Herodotus (i. 145. vii. 94), were origi- 
nally Pelasgians, and previous to the coming of Danaus dwelt in 
the Peloponnesns, and subsequently in Attica. They were called 
Tonians from a distinguished chieftain of the name of Ion, son of 
Xuthus (viii. 44), who was son of Hellen and brother of Dorus and 
Eolus. Whether the names are real or not, the legend indicates 
the near relationship of the Hellenic tribes.* 

The name Ionia is found applied to various parts of Greece, and . 
particularly to Attica and the northern part of the Peloponnesus, 
extending as far as the western coast, as we must believe from the 
perpetuation of the name in the sea and the éslands which are still 
called Lonian. 

It was a son of Codrus (Pausan. vii. 2. 1), who, quarreling un- 
successfully with his brother about the succession, and determining 
thereon to seek new seats beyond the seas, set the example of those 
emigrations which distinguish that period. Various expeditions 
from Hellas, composed mainly, but not exclusively, of Ionians, filled 
the Aigean coast of Asia Minor, the adjacent islands of Ohios and 
Samos, and the intermediate station of the Oyclades. The limits 
of the Asiatic Ionia were, Doris on the south, and olia on the 
north. The confederation of colonies continued for some time to 
acknowledge Athens as the common metropolis. Separation, how- 
ever,@nd diversity of circumstances, at length operated differences 


* The more probable opinion is, that the name came originally from thé’ 
East (though it may have been repeated in the person of ason of Xuthus) 
from Javan, son of Japheth (Gen. x 2). The argument is drawn out at 
Jength in Boch. Geo. Sac. P. i. lib. iii. cap. iii., and recently by Pococke 
(** India in Greece’’), who locates the original seat of the Javans on the 
upper Indus. 
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in their habits of life and modes of thought, and, by consequence, . 
in their forms of expression. Still the Attic and Ionic, from their 
having flowed longer together in the common channel, bore a nearer 
assimilation to each other, than to the other Hellenic dialects. The 
characteristic differences may be referred to two heads:— ~ 

1, The Ionic retained more of the simplicity of the earlier 
cominon language. This stability it possessed from having had so 
early a standard literature, and from its making less subsequent 
improvement. The language of Homer and Hesiod differ but little 
from the modern Ionic of Herodotus. Attica was distinguished by 
a higher intellectual activity. Strenuous rivalries and earnest en- 
deavors to realize the highest forms of civilization, left no resource 
undeveloped. Athens was the university of Greece. There were 
not only the theatre and the bema, the porch and the academe, but 
there also were the schools of rhetoric and grammar. The language 
was carried to the highest point of cultivation. 

2. The amenities of the country, the fertility of the soil, the 
mildness and salubrity of a climate tempered by the blandest 
- breezes, all contributed to fhat luxurious easefalness of life in the 
Asiatic Ionia, and that voluptuousness of manner which became 
proverbial. (Vid. Hor. Carr. iii. 6.21.) The language partook of 
the same mellowing influences till it acquired, in the softened articu- 
lation of its consonants, and in its profusion of vowel-sounds, a femi- 
nine charm of unrivaled elegance and sweetness. This appears :— 

a. In the prevalence of the more attenuated vowels. There is 
in all languages, with the growth of refinement, a tendency to pass 
from the more open and masculine vowel-sounds to those of a finer, 
and, we might say, feminine quality. A ready illustration of this 
we have in our word bdleat, from the Anglo-Saxon bdletan, pro- 
nounced with the open sound of a, nearly asin far. And so our 
ancestors said bl4ht, which was purely imitative, without any dis- 
guise of refinement,—a pronunciation which is preserved in locali- 
ties till the present time. But the sound bléht has given way, first 
to dlate, and now to dleet. The name of the animal is anothc® illus- 
tration equally pertinent, which is, in German, scha/, in Low Dutch, 
schaap, Eng. sheep. The Doric, the rudest of the Grecian dialects, 
abounded in the plateiasm of the broad opena; the Attic had a 
happy mixture of manly strength and refinement; the Ionic went 
to the extreme of attenuating the vowel-sounds, substituting, for 
instance, yn for a, and the close long 6 sound for the diphthong av. 
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b. But it is not more the quality than the number of its vowel- 
sounds that gives character to a language. The ruder languages 
have comparatively few vowels. Witness some of the Teutonic and 
Sclavonic dialects, which abound in the ruggedest combinations of 
consonants. The open page looks like a field of rocks. We are 
willing to admit of them what Byron has said, not so truly, of the 
English : 

- ==‘ Qur harsh, northern, whistling, grunting guttural, 

Which we’re obliged to hiss and spit and sputter all.” 

The language of warmer climates naturally has a more soft and 
liquid accent; and the Ionic particularly delights in a confluence of 
vowel-sounds, which gives an oily smoothness to its current. It 
seeks to secure this :— 

a. By neglecting the elision where it is commonly used by the 
other dialects; as, dé €%, instead of & é». 

B. By neglecting the contraction, particularly in nouns and 
verbs; 88, vdos, zrotéw, instead of vows, mae. 

y- By dialysis of the diphthong ; as, ei for e. 

8. It, further, inserts or prefixes a vowel where none belonged, 
especially « before the flexible endings; as, ddeAdeds for adeAgés, 
doraxvey for oraxvov. 

e. Nay, it even displaces a consonant by a vowel, particularly 
y by a in the third person. plural of the objective form of the verb, 
making -ero and -araz for -vro, -vrat. 

c. In their choice of consonants the Ionians were equally nice. 
They put a softer letter in place of a harder, sometimes where it is 
difficult for us to see any connection between the two; but parti- 
cularly they used the smooth mute for the aspirate of the same 
class; as, Séxopas for déxopat, an’ fs for ad’ fs. 

Any language, having a moderate degree of refinement, natu- 
rally eschews two aspirations in immediate consecution; and in 
seeking to avoid the harshness, we instinctively soften the former. 
This, I think, is a universal principle of language, which our orthoé- 
pists have entirely overlooked. Even Webster, following the au- 
thority of Walker, would have us pronounce such words as tran- 
substantiation, consociation, with the double aspiration, she-a-shun 
(instead of st-a-shun), which the cultivated ear, untrammeled of | 
authority or habit, would hardly tolerate. In such matters, the 
Greeks had fine feelings, a quick ear, and a taste whose standard 
wasrrather the inspirations of nature than the dictates of authority. 
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Hence they said ¢ya for yw; rpépe for Opépw ; and so of all similar 
words. When a verb began with an aspirate, they used the tenuis 
in the reduplication. Even our heavier ears can perceive how un- 
gainly to say héepuca instead of wéduca, and how unnatural to say 
gervxa. The application of this principle—that, namely, of soften- 
ing the initial syllable in preference to the other—the Jonians 
carried so far as sometimes to transpose the breathings when they 
followed in the inverse order, and said x:Oay for xeray. So in évrev- 
Gev, where the aspirate is preceded by two tenues, the rhythmical 
or musical force of the alternation of soft and hard breathings— 
analogous to the recurrence of short and long syllables, and having 
so far an element of poetry—led them to say évOevrev. 


The following tables, not aiming at all at a complete analysis of 
the dialect, will serve, it is hoped, to facilitate to the student the 
acquisition of a familiarity with its orthography, and so to remove 
at once the perplexities he would otherwise be likely to suffer. 


Notr.—The references, when not otherwise specified, are to the 
paragraphs in these introductory remarks, intending to pojnt out 
the principles on which the changes are made. 


SYNOPTIOAL TABLES. 


IL—OF VOWEL CHANGES, 


A. 


ais put for e; as, péyabos, rduyw, irdye. (1.) 

—“ «© & n; as, dugioBaoly for dudicBnoln. (1.) 

- is prefixed, apparently as a mere euphonic element (2. b. 8); as, 
doradls for oragls. 

— stands for the diphthong a ; as, érdpos for éralpos. 


E, 
eis put for a; as, Epony for kpoqy—and particularly in the pure verbs; 
as, dpéw for dpde. (2.%.) 
- stands for the diphthong e:; as, awddetts for dxdderkis, és for els, weer 
for pel{wy, and in the oblique cases of xelp. 
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® 
¢ falls away, 
1. from the beginning of a word; as, dprh for éoprh. 
2. from the middle of a word, 
(a.) after ¢ in fepds and its derivatives and compounds, 
which becomes ipds, etc. 
(b.) in the penult of the feminine termination -ela; as, 
ednOln for ebnOeln. 
— is inserted, (2. b. 8) ; 
1. before the flexible terminations of nouns and verbs, thus 
rendering many impure verbs pure; as, prrréw for plrre. 
2. more rarely in other places; as, aléAovpos for alAoupos, 
doy for Kxwy. Thus we get delSw for §8e, and éxaelpw for 
éxalpe. 
‘- is prefixed in the participle of the substantive verb, gay for dy. 
ea, ec, eo, by resolution stand for y, et, ov; as, in yéa, wolee, éudéo. Also, 
before the long vowels and diphthongs, in the pure verbs, 
it stands uncontracted. (2. b. B.) 


H. 


9 is used for a, (2. a) 
a. in the termination of nouns of the first declension ; 
as, hudpn, loroply. 
b. in the contraction of verbs in aw; as, dpfiy, porrfp. 
c. in beginning or middle of many other words; as, 
=piryua, thp. 
— * & & @: as, Onnoduevos for Oenoduevos, which for Gearduevos > and 
particularly in the dialysis of the diphthong e; as, d»- 
Opwrhios for dvbpwrelos. 
— & 6 3 as, Mairis for Madris. 
— is inserted in the middle of a word; as, woArhrns for woAlrns. (2. b. 8.) 


I. 


¢ is used for e; as, forfn for éor{n. 
— is dropped from the diphthongs a: and e. (Vide supra, at A and E.) 
— is inserted, (a.) after the short vowels, transforming them into diph- 
thongs, 
1. after a; as, alerds for derds. 
2. after e more frequently; as, xewds, orewds, el- 
peordes. 
8. after 0; as, woln for wéa. 
(b.) before the case-ending ; as, fovdxuos. 
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oO. 
o is used for w; as, (én (the accent drawn back) for (wf. 


T. 


v is used for «; as, in BvPAos and its derivatives, Bplyes for pptyes. 
- % 6 6 og in Euyds for xowwds. 


a. 

w is used for a; as, xpe for xped—and commonly in the diphthong 
av; 28, Gevpacrds for Gavpaorés. Some write only the 
eo, Gwou-; others with diaeresis, Ocd-. 

- “« “& © on; as, xAmpds for xAonpés; by contraction, as in the regu- 
lar verbs in ow. 

— comes also by crasis from oa; as, @ yhp for b dxhp; réxd for 1d aad, 


which some write ra’xé; also from o: a, a8 SyOpwror, 
GAA 


TAB. I.—DIPHTHONGS. 


1, CHANGE 
a: and e lose the subjunct vowel. (See Tab. L, A. and E.) 
a: is inserted before the termination of nouns of 1st degl. ; as, 
dvaryxaly for dydyxn. (2. b. 8.) 
av becomes wv. (See Tab. I. 2.) 

Note.—All the principal editions, following the Aldine, 
point with the diaeresis, wd. Schw. agrees with Hermann 
and others of high authority in condemning this, and 
claims that the best Mss. do not countenance if. On such 
authority I accede to this punctuation; yet it is proper to 
say, the analogy of the other diphthongs forbids us to be 
quite certain that this is correct. (See below, 8. n.) 


ev stands for eo or ew; as, Aevruxf6ns for Acoruxl8ys or Acwruyl- 
3ns—and generally where eo suffers contraction into ov; aa, 
wroy, wXedy; woredpevos for xotodpevos. 

ot is used for ec; as, olxds for eixds. 

— & 6 © eg; as, olxws for eornds. 

ov is used for the vowel 0; as, vovcos, podvos, for ydécos, pudyos. 
This comes by the insertion of e first (2. b. 8) and then con- 
traction. - 
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2. Rxsoxvrion. | 
The diphthongs which result from contraction of the short 
vowels, suffer resolution; or, better to say, the vowels remain 
uncontracted. (2.b. &) We have, therefore, 


ee for es: a8, péeOpoy, rolee. 
€0, oc, and oo, for ov; a8, xpiceor, &yaboepyln, wédos. 


8. DiaLys3. ae 
The « diphthongs, to wit, g », , €t, ot, suffer dialysis and 
at the same time a and e are lengthened to 7; thus, 

¢ becomes 7; a8, Ophixes for Opgres. 

n “ nt.“ Aniorhs for Aporhs. 

wi “ wsarpéios for warp¢os.- 

«nt =“ ~bvOperhios for dvOpdéweios (and so for the class of 
words in eos); «Ants for xAels, and some others. 

o “ of “ Bis for ols. 

Note.—By analogy of these, should av become wi! 
or does the difference of class destroy the analogy! (See 
above, 1. n.) ; 

4. CRasis. 
Diphthongs arise by crasis at the meeting of vowels be- 
tween two words; as, 
ov from o €; as, odrepos, rotrepoy. 
— “ ove; as, rodpmod for rov duou. 
=~ “ 90; as, tovyouc for rd Svopea. 


ed 


TAB. III.—OF CONSONANTS. 


B. 
Bplyes is found in Hdt. (vii. 78) as a Macedonian form of ¢pbyes. 
(2. ¢.) 
A. 
8 is used for o; as, d8uh for dcp4. 


WNote.—The fall primitive form of this word must have been 
b¢uh == do8uh fr. 3¢w (cf. K{n), which was softened by the suppres- 
sion of one of the consonant elements, and differently in the differ- 
ent dialects. “I8uer and touey are not orthographical variations ; 
they are derived severally from fw and Yon. 
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Zz. 
(is used for y; as, wepu(és. 
— «© © 8; as, Copxddes (m= o-Sopxddes) for Sopxddes. 
Note.—zZ initial was a movable element. (See below, under %.) 


K, 
« is used for »; as, xoeiy for vociy. 
-“* « & win the entire class of relative words xotos, dxotos, xére, 


etc. for wotos, etc. 
-“ “ © y, its cognate aspirate (2. c.). 


Eq. 
& is used for «; as, tuvds, i. e. towds for rods. 
—~“« “  @ in the prep. gy» for ody; which also the Attics use. 
—% & go; as, ditds for 3icods. 


Il. 


w is not changed by an aspirate following (2. c); as, dx’ fis for dg’ Fs; 
derixyéouas for dpixvéouas. 


2. 


oo is used for 0; as, Bucods for Bubds. Cf. wdOas patior, passus, passion. 

— “ “ “ or in the numeral réocepes and its derivatives. 

@ is prefixed to uixpds generally in Hdt.—a form common also to the 
Attic. 

Note.—z, as the rudiment doubtless of a particle, is found as a 
prefix very extensively. Cf. mash, smash; plash, splash ; traho, 
s-traho ; force, s-forza (Ital.); réAaw, tollo, a-rédrw; rpéxa, o-rpépe ; 
tego, o-réyw; labor, lapse, one 


T. 


7 is used for 6 its cognate aspirate (2. ¢.); as, xareActy for xadeActy. 
— is interehanged with 0 in év@ebrey, évOaira. (2. c.) 


- 
TAB. IV.—NOUNS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 


1. In all the cases of the singular (except the acc. of nouns in as), 
and in the dat. plur. a is changed to 7 (2. a.). The gen. plur. of all the 
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genders inserts ¢ before the termination (2. b. 8.); the gen. sing. also of 
masculines, of which ov becomes w.* ; 


% Feminine nouns which end in a in the common dialect. 


8. P, 
yAaoo- n a 
loropl- ns ewy 
apép- H) MS, yor 
yeve- ny as 


3. Feminines in » are inflected in the same way, and have the 
peculiarity, many of them, of being lengthened by the insertion of the 
diphthong a before the termination; as, dvyayxaln, yaAnvaln, etc. 

4, Masculines in as and ys differ only in that the former more com 
monly, but not invariably, make the acc. sing. in yy, and the latter in 
ea. The plur. is the same as in the feminine. 


Bope- ( ns 
Seondr- eo 
KayuBbo- ] 
Mis- €a, ny 
Kaydata- n 


5. Adjectives in a and » conform to these inflections. Of those in 
-vs, -era, -v, the is dropped; as, Babéa, juerdn. 





TAB. V.—NOUNS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


This declension makes the gen. plur. -ewy; dat. -oc:; and the gen. 
sing. (besides the common form) in -o, and rarely (perhaps it is con- 
fined to a few proper names) in -ew; as, 

" — Aby-os, oto, -gy, etc. 
Kpota-os, ¢o, ¢, etc. . 
a. °° “AvOpwx-o1, éwy, ott, ete. 





TAB. VI.—NOUNS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. Noung in -evs (rarely those in -ys and -is) have » or e for the 
union-vowel, and do not suffer contraction; as, 


* Perhaps the true analysis of this gen. sing. is, to say that oy is resolved into ¢o, 
and then the o lengthened. 
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Bacid-ebs Bagid-Fes, -des 
jos, -dos -fev, -dev 
Ri, -& -e00% 
~fja, -ta fas, -das 
-eb 
Some Mss, have woAfer in Hdt. ii. 187, but the reading is not ap- - 


proved. 
2. Nouns in -s, with a pure stem, retain the « throughout, with - 
which the :—the case-ending—of the dat. sing. coalesces; as, 


(rarely) (rarely) 
és, ‘ wéAes, 88, -7eS 
wéA10s, -nOs worley, (V. supra, 1.) 
wéAl, -nf woNleat, -iot 
addy, -10 addas, --is, nas 


8. Linguals in -:s and -as drop the mute, and a is changed to e; as, 
“Ooipis, ’Ootpos (like xédus) for "Oofpi8os ; xépas, xdpaos (for xéparos), xé- 
peos, which form it retains throughout, uncontracted; aa, 


xép-as xép-ea 
nép-eos kep-toy 
xép-el nép-eor 


4. The contraction is regularly neglected (2. b. 6); but neuters in 
-os; gen. -eos, sometimes have -evs (Tab. IL. 1.) 

5. Nouns in 6 make the ace. sing. in -oby; as, lovy, Hat. i. 1. 

6. The word vais is in Ion. yds and ynfs, and has in the inflected 
forms, 4 or €, a8 wyéds, veds, except the dat. sing., which has only y. The 
dat. plur. has yyvol, yheoo:, and réecar. . 





TAB. VIL—THE PRONOUN AND ARTICLE 








1, Tax PzesonaL Pronoun. . . 
ist P. 2d P. 8d P. Neut. 
ed ob 
eudor, ued, pet =o bo, ret ob, Zo, 5 
enol, pol aol, rol of, go: 
dud, pé o€ ply 
judes budes sd : 
hptor Sudooy oddoy 
hpiy ; Syiy oplot, ade 


dutas bpdas opdas, ope oda 
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“tat P. ad P. $d P. 
ved, vot 696, opai G. D. cpaty 
vey, vaiv oogy, Cpaty A. ood, opud 


2. Tse Irerative abrés.—This pronoun inserts ¢ (2. b. 8.) before the 
termination in the Nom. Sing. Fem. and in all the oblique cases, except 
the Acc. Sing. Mase. ; as, 


abrds abrén avrd 
avréov abréys, ete. 


abréwy 
abréoot avrijs, abrijet, abréyot, ete. 


8. THe Reriextves.—The reflexives change the diphthong av to ov 
(Tab. II. 1.) almost uniformly, and are inflected as adrds, except that 
the epenthesis of the eis rare. In the first persan, e appears between 
the component parts; as, éuewvrot; wewovrot; éavrov, éeurdov. 


4. Tax Agricte AND Retative.—The article has the inflections the 
same as nouns of the first and second declensions. The forms rép (Hdt. 
L 11.) and réox (Id. i. 37.), which Mattaire ranks as articles, belong 
to the indefinite rls. (See below, No. 5.) 

The relative also follows the same form, making gen. ofo, éns; dat. 
plur. ofo:, Joi, etc. Besides this, it had—and in Hdt. more commonly— 
the form of the article in all the oblique cases, and in the neut.; that 
is, the article, in the generic sense, retained a common form, both in ita 
pre-positive relation, and in its twofold office of demonstrative and 
relative, in its post-positive relation; as, 


&s § v6 
Tov Ths éte. 
of af Td 
Tov TeV 

TOs Tio ete. 

5. Tae Inpesinrre. 
als rf tivds kooa 
rbo, rev whey 
rly, TE thot 
rind rTiwds 


The compound 8eris drops the ¢, and in the Epic poets the + is doubled 
in the neuter and in the gen. sing. ; as, 


Sis 8 71, Err 
Sreo Srev, Srreo, Srrev, ete. 
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TAB, VIIL—THE VERB 


1. GenerRaL CHARACTERISTICS. 


a. The augment and reduplication are omitted; as, woleoy for 
éxoleoy; tov for efxov. 


(a) The Perfect sometimes has the simple augment; as, 
Exrnpas for xdxrnpat. 

(B.) The Pluperfect sometimes has the simple augment 
without the reduplication ; as, é8odAevyro ; and some- 
times the reduplication without the second augment ; 
as, BeBodAevyro for éBeBotbAcurro. 


b. Pure contracted verbs omitethe ordinary contraction ; as, worde, 
wordoups. | 

c. Impure verbs often receive ¢ epenthetic, and are then inflected as 
the pure verbs; as, jerréw; rurréw, ruxrhow ; xapto, xaiphow. 

d. Verbs in -dw change the a to e; as, dpdéw, porrde. 

e. Verbs in -éw retain e as the union-vowel in aor,1; as, éwdéberay 
from rode. 

f. Verbs in -dew, and rarely those in -éw, have 7 in the contraction 
in place of @ or es; a8, Sppy, porry, nuvjobas. 

g. Verbs in -dw and -éw preceded by o, change oy in the derived 
tenses to w; a8, Bodw, Bohow, Béow, Baca; volw, vohow, vdboe, 
yooas. 


2. Pecotrar Tense Forms. 


1. The Iterative or Continuative Form.—A new imperfect is formed 
by adding -ox- to the tense-stem, with the indicative mode- 
vowel, of the impf and aorr., both act. and mid.; as, réwrr- 
eox-oy, Tuxt-eox-duny. In Hdt. this form is made only on the 
stem of the impf. and rarely that of aor. 2. 


Note.—The grammarians fail to explain this tense, or to 
designate it properly by the term iterative. I have added 
that of continuative, as better meeting the sense. It con- 
tains the former. A continued or complex action may be 
made up of the iteration of the same act or acts, which 
taken separately may not suffer protraction or continuity ; 
as continued striking is an iteration of blows. So of what 
is wont to be done, on occasion or at intervals ;—the re- 
peated acts constitute a series. This form is a legitimate 
development, by that principle of language which seeks 
to express the continuative state of an action by protract- 
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ed utterance, as in the present, which is always length- 
ened from the root; as, Ove, Orhoxe; Spa, 38pdonm; Ac8, 
AapAdve. The Latin verbs in esco we. call inchoatives, 
which again is included in the more generic term here 
used. Cf also iBde, iBdone ; pebtw, pebioxe, etc. If Butt- 
man means, as he seems (§ 112. n. 7), to deny the relation 
between the -oxe and -oxoy, he plainly errs. 

b. The Perfect.—Some verbs with a pure root which have mostly 
the first (or later) perfect, have certain forms of the old per- 
fect instead, in which the vowel of the root is not lengthened, 
because followed by another vowel; e. g. éoreds; évrads, 
TeOveds, BeBads, BeBdact; regular from the roots ere or ora, 
Ore, Ba. — : 

Note.—If wo adopt the language of most grammars, 
and, starting with the later perfect, reOynxds, etc, say 
that « is dropped and the penult shortened, we arrive 
at the same form, but we have invented a process through 
which the Ionian mind never traveled. 


8. Persona. InFiecrions AND Synopsis of Precuirak Forma, 


(1.) Verbs in «—a. Active Voice. 
Pres. wot-ée, -des, -éet. Subj. 8d sing. wo:-éyou. This paragogic -ox 
-¢eroy, -eerov. _is not confined to the present. 
-dopev, -éere, -dovet. 
-evpey. 





Impf. (€)-wol-eoy, -ces, -ee; -deroy, -eérny; -doper, -éere, -cor. 


~€Uy. -evpey. “ -€Uy, 
Ionic rowr-e -OY, -€%, ~€. 
Imperf Tuy-a > -oK <-eroy, -erny. 
rbn-e “OEY, -eTE, -Ov. 


Aor. 1. of verbs in -éw. 260-e0-a, -as, etc. Tof. wé0ecas 





Perf. ré0ve-a, -as, -e, etc. (for ré0vnxa, etc). Part. reOve-ds, -Gora, -ds. 


Pluperf has -ea instead of -aw, inflected like the aor. éyeydy-ea, -eas, -ee. 
Plur. -dare —. 


Fut. of liquid verbs: Bar-dées, -éeis, -¢et; -¢eroy; -doper, dere, dover. 
4, 


14 
b. Middle and Passive Voice. 
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1. In the 2d pers. sing. -vas and -vo in the Pres, Impf. and Fut. and 
Aor. Mid. drop the a, and the vowels do not suffer contraction as in the 
Attic, except eo sometimes is contracted to ev; e. g. 


Full form, Bovaet-eoa. Ion. -eu. Att. p. 


-Ec0. 
-ago. 


-€0, -€U. -0v. 
“a0. “00. 


2. The Sd pers. plur. -»ra:, -yre, changes y to a (2. b. e), and a pre- 
ceding union-vowel to « This enables the impure verbs to take the 
regular forms in the perf. pass. instead of the periphrasis of the par 











Perf. rerfu-nuat, -noat, -yra. 
Zorpa-pya, -Wa, -wra 
EpOap-pat, -cal, -TaAL. 
vTéra-ypat, -tat, -KTAaL. 
xexépi-opas (fr. xwpl(w). 


“HOO, -7TO. 
-€0, 


Pluperf. repir-huny, 
daxl-ypny, 
eorpd-punr, ~Yo, 
Terd-ypny,  -to, 
éoxeud-opny, -00, 


ticiple. 
Pres. BotaA-opat, -€a, -erat. Subj. 2d sing. —, -ya. — 
-eoGoy, -erbor. 
-dueba, -eabe, -daraz. Opt. 3d pers. plur. BovaAol-aro. 
Verbs in -aes, <6 6S riped-aro. 
Imp£ BovA-duny, -€o (-ev), -ero. $d plur. -daro. 
Y nie (€}-ruwr-¢ -duny, -€0, -eTo. @ 
Impf. (e}-ruy-a -OK _-_ — 
(€}-rum-e — — -éaro. 
Fut. Mid. retg-oma:, -eas, etc. 
gar-dopat, - deat, etc. Subj. ods-na. 
Aor. Mid. éet-duny, -a0, -aro. 8d plur. -dero. Opt. -alaro. 
éyer-duny, -€0 -ero. “  « -daro, =“ = -olaro. 
dmix-duny, -e0 (-ev), -éro. “«  « -daro. =“ = ofaro. 


8d plur. reruu-éaraz. 
<8  dorpdo-arat. 
epOdp-aras. 


TeTaX-ara. 
nexepl8-ara. (Tab. iii, A.) 


6é 6 


-¢aro. 
&xlk-aro. 


dorpdo-aro 


TeTax-aro. 


éoxevd3-ara. (Tab. iii. A.) 


8d _ plur. 


6é 6é 


6 & 
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(2.) Verbs in pe a - 

a. Regular.—Verbs in -yut, -wps are frequently inflected as from the 
forms -ew, -ow, particularly in the pres. and impf. 2d and 8d pers. sing. 
which are generally contracted. The subj. of verbs in -nu: is likewise 
resolved by ¢, and remains uncontracted. 

The 3d pers. plur. reduces »ro:, by the change of » to a fas above), 
to -act. 





Pres. +l6-njt, -éets, e@s, -ée1, ef --daot, Subj. 110-de, -éps, ép, ete. 
3(8-cous, -dets, ots, -det, of -bact. . 
Seixy-vput, -vacl. 





Impf. ér{6-ny, -ees, ets, -ee, et. 
€3i8-wy, -o€s, ovs, -0€, ov. 
The Imperfect has also the aoristic inflection -ea in the lst 
and 8d pers, sing. of those in -nu:; as, 
érl0-ea — -ee. 


~ 


Aor. 1 has sometimes the regular characteristic , as if from the w 
‘form; as, xdpnoa for wdpyxa. 


Perf. érre-a, -as, etc. Part. dovre-és, -@oa, os; gen. -ros, etc. 
Inf. goravas rarely éordpevat. 





Aar. 2,—Subj. oré-w, oré-ys, oré-y ; ord-coper, oré-nre,.oré-coct. 





b. Irregular. | 
elul, to be. ° 


- Pres.—Plur. elpév—tact. Subj. %, %ys, ty, Eno; Ewper, etc. 





Impf. &a, tas Ens, Env He; ~— tare, tray, Eacay. 
Eox-oy, -€s, -€, ete. 





Fut.—2d pers. fea: 





Inf. Eueras, Eupevar; not found in Hdt. 





Part. édy, dovoa, édby. 





elut, to go. 
Impf. $ia, —— Hie; —— lov. 


NOTES. 





BOOK I.—OLIO. 


Pzrormrum.—The simplicity, directness, and brevity of this preeminam commend it 
aaa model. In comprehensiveness of design and felicity of execution, the world has 
seen no historic prodaction, which, compared with its own age, surpasses that of 
Herodotus: none has been proclaimed with less ostentation of its author. 


1. ‘HPQAOTOT ... $8e. For the inflections of ‘AA. and ior. see Tabb. 
VI and IV. — *Awddefis, I. for &xddeitis (see Tab. L.). — loroply properly 
signifies knowledge as the result of inquiry; also inquiring. — &xo8. 
lit. a showing off, i. e. publication, exhibition. — 48e generally refers 
to what follows; obros to what precedes. The sentence may be trans- 
lated—This, (is) an exposition of the historical researches of Herodotus 
the Halicarnassian. 2. ws, 80 that, in order that, introduces the 
author's apology or reason for publishing: That human events (ra 
vyevdpeva & dvOpénwy are the things which transpire among men and by 
their agency. dy@. gen. caus. eff. C. § 339. and 380. K. § 373. Rem. 
1.) may not become effaced (étlrnda clean gone, fr. étleva:) by time, and 
that their deeds both great and wonderful ; those on the one hand (74 pay) 
exhibited (kroBexOdvra fr. &xo8elxvups) by the Hellenes (‘EAA, dat. ag. A. 
R. 81. Rem. and R. 97. K. § 384.(11.) C. § 417.) and those by the Bar- 
barians on the other, may not be uncelebrated—{to wit) both other things, 
and for what cause (i. e. those things on account of which) they warred 
on one another. This sentence is remarkable for its distinctive particles, 
which I have endeavored to express fally, if not elegantly, in the trans- 
lation. The two clauses commencing at rd re KAAa are specific apposi- 
tives to gpya. —~ Gwvparra, I. for Gav. They err who poiut with the 
diaeresis -wi-. 

Cap. L.—1. vuy = ovy inceptive, and distinguished from viv by the 
accent. — of Adyio., the historians, or in general, the learned men, —— 
2. alrlous, authors, i.e. first in the fault to cause the enmity (B:apopiis, I. 
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n for a) that arose between Asia and Greece. —— 8. "EpuOpijs. The 
learner must not confound the Erythraean with the modern Red sea. 
— d&xuopévous, L for dpi. C.§ 69.1 a A.Cap. IL coming from. The 
separate ard with the gen. abject here shows the full construction of 
this verb. When these are omitted the compound dzix- is still used, 
though the English reader, where the connection requires the rendering 
arrive at, would expect the simple verb; and in this case the &«o- has 
reference to a place of departure, necessarily implied, with its own idea 
of motion from, though it cannot be translated. —— 4. rdy xa) viv olx., 
which also now they inhabit. The rel. pro. in the oblique cases takes the 
form of the article. (See Tab. VIL) oixdovorw for olxodow. —— 5. vavri- 
Alyot paxppot.—dat. endings pos for as. (See Tab. IV.) —— 6. dra- 
yweovras fr. dxaywéw, L for axdyo.—— 7. écaxuvdecda. The learner 
will observe in this word three peculiarities of the dialect; eo- for es-; 
ax- for ag- (f-); and ee- for e-. — wal 8) «af. This cluster of particles, 
of frequent recurrence, seems to direct the attention upon a particular 
instance, after a general statement. This use of it rises legitimately 
from the meaning of its component parts. The first xal is connective— 
and; the second is superadditory—also ; 3) may be defined as a parti- 
cle affirmative, relative ; i. e. it is confirmative of, and relative to, a 
known fact, either previously stated or of supposed notoriety. In the 
former case it is equivalent to, the said; the above; the aforénamed, 
and such_relative phrases; in the latter, to, the well known ; the cele- 
brated, or some corresponding phrase. “Render then, rj re BAAy... 
xa 8) xal és “Apyos, both elsewhere—and, which-is-notorious-and-specially- 
concerns-my-subject, also to Argos. —— 8. 7d 8%... xépp, noto this Argos, 
—(82 is elegantly used in narrative as a particle of transition, like the 
Latin autem, and the Eng. now)—at that time (C. § 439. n.) had (itself) be- 
fore (i. e. excelled) in all respects the (cities) in the region now called Het- 
las. The acc. of time as used here comes properly under the principle 
of acc. of specification. The ellipsis of the reflexive pronoun with &xw is 
common, as with the Lat. habeo; réy is demonstrative, those, the idea of 
the genus, cities, being implied by the individual, Argos, as subject. —— 
10. és 3) rd “A. rodro, to this Argos, as I said ; or, as aforesaid, — diarl- 
GeaOa: rv ddprov, were disposing of the cargo. The historic inf. always 
depends on some finite verb; Aéyovow is often used; here it is ¢ac) in 
the first line. 11. dw (L for ag’) fs, sc. hudpns — ded rijs hudpns Ff. 
—— 12. op. The dative in such a place seems to perform the double 
office of the agent after the verb, and the dat. possessive ;—their goods 
being nearly all sold out (and by themselves, of course). — éAGciy... 
@vyardpa. See above on xal 3) xal, 1.7. There came... both many 
other women, and—also the king’s daughter, which circumstance is 
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pointed out by the 3) as matter of notoriety, and that to which the 
author would specially call attention. 14. rd} 3é...Ivdxov. The 
inf. still depends on gaol. They say that the name to her, according to 
- the same thing which also the Hellenes say, was Jo the (daughter, C. § 447. 
B. § 125. 5.) of Inachus; i. e. the Hellenic account of the name agrees 
with that of the Persian historians, whose authority he is now follow- 
ing. 16. dvéerOar. . . uddrora, that they purchased of the wares (pop- 
thoy, gen. part. A. R. 62. C. § 366. K. § 273. 3. S. § 178.) those things 
of which there was to them especially a desire; i. e. what they most 
desired. ——— 18. S:axeAevoauévouvs implies a scheme previously agreed 
upon—having enjoined one another (aor. mid.), and might be rendered 
freely, at a concerted signal. — rds... Aebvas, I. cont. of wAcovas 
(Tab. II.) the more sc. yuvaixas, ie. the greater number = the most. So 
in some modern languages, the only way to express the superlative is 
to prefix the article to the comparative. A. R. 39. Rem. 2. —— 20. ée- 
Bad-... Aiytrrov, and having cast (the women) into the ship, they went 
sailing away upon Egypt. In such phrases as ofx- awo- the inf. expresses 
the generic, and the participle the specific action. The tendency to this 
kind of circumlocution is natural and universal; also the use of verbs 
of motion and abstract action to substitute defective inflections; e. g. do, 
did, as auxiliaries; By 8 Yevas, IL. passim, he went to go; so in Eng. he 
' was going todo; and Lat. amabam == am- (a, union-vowel) Bny, J went 
loving ; amabo — am-a-Bew, I go to love. In Italian, venire and andare, 
to go, are used in the sense of essere, to be; e. g. vien riputato, tt comes 
(is) reputed ; mi vien detto, it comes (is) said to me; vo faciendo, I go 
(am) doing ; andra rovinato, he will go (be) ruined. 








Remarg.—This chapter presents several facts of great historic mo- 
ment; as, 1. That the Persians had at so early a date learned Men, and 
specially historians, to whose works Herodotus had access. 2. The 
migration of the Phoenicians from the Erythrean to the Mediterranean 
sea. 8. That in those remote times commerce flourished on the great 
inland sens, of which the Phonicians were the principal merchants, 
This Inachus, father of Io, founded Argos about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century B. C.; 800 years before Cecrops founded Athens; near 
400 years before the Trojan Dardanus; about five centuries before the 
similar abduction of Helen, and near a century before the exode of 
Israel. More particularly, 


Argos founded . 6 © hl eh et eté‘ SCE BLO, 


Exode e e ° ° e e e e ° 1766 e 
Athens founded * e ® e ® ° e 1557 “ 
Dardanus . e . o- e e ° e 1482 1 


Troyfell. . . . . e+ we 18H 
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2.—2. ob &s Solyixes, not a#MMRPAoenicians, Duse nobis de ite 
in Zgyptam accessu exponuntur sententiae: Persae 4 Phoenicibus rap- 
tam; Phoenices sponte se advehendam dedisse adseverabant.—Schw. 
Some editions and Mas. read “EAAnves instead of Sofmxes, incorrectly, as 
I must believe. Wess, sums up the authorities, and apparently all in 
favor of #of-, and I suspect would have adopted that reading but for 
the occasion it offered for a witticiam. The temptation was too strong 
for him not to say “Sed suum cuique judicium. “EAAnvas sedibus ever- 
tere nolui; neque enim omnia Herodoti editori licent.” — nal... xpéa- 
toy, and this first began the injuries, 1. e. this was the first of the acts of 
violence. — &8:«- depends on &pfa:. S. § 184. A. R. 59. C. § 850. Rem. 
The tautology in &pfa: xp@roy is common in Gr. and in colloquial Eng. 
and is not unknown to our classics; as Milton—“ Who first seduced 
them?” Cf the compound éwdpyw, which passed quite into the sense 
of the substantive copula, to be. —— 4. acl, they say, indefinite sub- 
ject, to denote the common tradition. — rijs @owlns, sc. réduy, in 
apposition with Tépoy. C. § 361. a. K. § 378. Rem. 4. (a.) —— 5. mpoo- 
oxdvras, 80. vaty, putting in, touching at. —— 6. elnoay... Kpijres, but 
these must have been Cretans, i. e. probably were. —— 7. raidra... ye- 
yécOa, these things therefore (or as is evident, as you sce, 8h) were to them 
but just retaliation. The illative force of 8) arises from its relative 
character as explained above (§ I. J. 7)}—affrming something which is 
now made evident. Of time, 84, like jam, includes the past down to the 
present, and raira—b8y in this place might be rendered, thus far, 
haec- adhuc. — Iva ogi mpbs toa, quid pro quo, tit for tat. The text ex- 
hibits the order of these words found in most Mss. and Edd.; but some 
place og: after the second fea. It seems almost impracticable to break 
in upog an idiomatic phrase like this; as if we would say tit to them 
for tat,—quid to them pro quo: and if Herodotus was, like Sallust for 
instance, fond of idiomatic quaintnese, this argument would be conclu- 
sive. On the other hand, it is probable he wished to break the sever- 
ity of idiomatic expression, to make it harmonize the better with his 
flowing narrative style. —— 9. xaraxAdéoayras, I. for x- wAevo- from 
wréw, for which Hdt. commonly uses sAdw. — wnt fr. vais, L vnis. — 
- Aldy. da was the capital city of Colchis, on the river Phasis. 
10. S:axpntayévous...axlearo, having accomplished also the other things 
on account of which they had come. 11. &elxaro, I. pl. pf. pass. 3d 
pers. plu. B. § 108.22. C. J 82. § 50. and 46. B. Tab. VIIL 14. robs 
... éxelyort. A strict rendering of this passage is necessarily obscure, 
by reason of the paucity of our pronouns compared with the distinctive 
variety of the Greek. The sense will be plain by observing that the 
leading subject refers to the Hellenes—they answered; and that éxelva: 
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designates the Asiatics, and the o¢: reflex. and aro) emphatic represent 
the main subject :~-that as they (the Asiatics) did not give satisfaction to 
them (the Hell-) for the rape of the Argive Io, neither therefore (dy, I. for 
ody) would they (Hell-) give (satisfaction) to them. —— 16. apxayis, gen. 
of crime. — ddéoew, Inf. w. sub. nom. C. § 627. K. § 807. So in Lat. 
ipsi...narrare, Tac. Agric. L; ipse détart, Liv. L 57. 

Remanx.—The two great events related in this chapter were prolific 
themes for the ancient poets and satirists. Of Enropa, the popular fa- 
ble was, that she was carried off by Jupiter under the figure of a bull; 
and in this form it is made the subject of a most humorous satire by 
Lucian (Dial. Deor. Mar. XV.) It is also wrought in as the main part 
of a beautiful ode by Horace (IIL 27.). The ancient tradition—founded 
doubtless in fact—is preserved by the historian. The later fable was 
such a corruption of this as was likely to grow by the license of igno- 
rance and superstition among a people whose religious sentiments intro- 
duced freely the agency of the gods into human affairs. 

The story of Medea was not less famous, and constitutes the fable 
of one of Euripides’ most powerful tragedies. (See Class. Dict. arte. 
Argonante, Jason, and Medea.) 


3.—1. *AAdtav3poy, called more commonly Paris. Alexander is said 
to be a cognomen given him by his rustic neighbors, while, a shepherd 
in Mt. Ida, he was not yet discovered to be the son of Priam, for his 
courage in protecting them against robbers,—fr. dadtew rods k»Bpas. 
2. roy, sc. vloy. — dsnxodra, Part. 2d perf. Att. redup. fr. dxote, - 
agreeing with "AAdfay8poy, which, as the leading subject here, is ace. 
subj. of the Inf. é6eAjjoa:, desired. — of... yerdoOa: yuvaixa, that there 
might be tq hima wife (ie. that he might have). —— 8. émorduevoy 
adres, knowing full well, the part. agreeing with ’AAdt-. —— 4. ddéca. 
See K. § 827%. 2. and 345. 5. ——- 6. 3d6ga:, Impers. Inf. with the historic 
ellipsis of A¢éyougs, tt appeared (good) to the Hell-, i. e. they determined, 
after deliberation. — wéuwayras is an instance of that mixed construc- 
tion in which the inf. by virtue of its generally taking the subj. acc. 
draws the adjunct into that case when it would otherwise properly 
have some other, as,here the dat. to agree with “EAAnot. —— 7. robs 
3¢... ylveOau, a sentence too concise and complicate to be expressed 
at the same time literally and clearly in English. The sense is, that 
when the Hellenes preferred their demands (xpoicxouévwy ravra) they threw 
up to them (xpopépe ogi, i. e. the Hellenes) the rape of Medea—as that 
they (the Hell-) not giving satisfaction nor making -restitution (i. e. of 
the person, giving her up) when others demanded, would now wish satia- 
faction to be made to themselves (ag: the Hell-) by others. 

4% 
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Rewarx.—The date of the fall of Troy is placed, by general agree- 
ment of chronologers, at 1184 B.C. The abduction of Helen, then, must 
have been not far from 1200 B.C., and the Seurdpy verve would place 
the Argonautic expedition and the elopement of Medea near the middle 
of the thirteenth century B. C. 


4.—1. Méxpt... robrov sc. xpévov, thus far then, Sy = ody; pry cor- 
relative with 8 serves to render the disjunctive relation of the clauses 
more distinct. B. § 149. 11. — potvas, L for udvas (see Tab. IL.).—— 2. 7d 
82 &xd robrov, C. § 478. y. S. § 141. n. 1. The real construction of this 
phrase is, that the prepositional clause &wd +. is substantive, to which 
vd is article, as an acc. of spec. of time. —“EAA-... yevéoOa:, the Hellenes 
evidently (8) were greatly at fault. 3. wpordpous is correlative with 
%; before that. The learner will observe the tendency of the Greek, 
and more especially of the Latin, to attach the modifying word directly 
to the subj. instead of the pred. which causes them to use the adj. where 
the Eng. would use the adv. qualifier; though in this case the Gr. 
sometimes said xply—#, and the Lat. generally priusquam. —— 4. rd 
py voy... elva. For subj. of voulfew supply pro. referring to the Asiat- 
ics, and make 7d... &pwd(ew subj. of elyc,—to carry off women they con- 
sidered to be the work of unjust men. —— 5. +d 8é, but, corr. with 1d péy. 
— apracbertay, sc. yuvaxey, gen. dependent, perhaps the grammars 
would compel us to say, on owouShy, a8 rinepéew takes the dative. It is 
in fact the gen. of motive cause, C. § 372, to which follows, to make a serious 
matter of tt (awov- xor-) as the generic, and to avenge tt, as the specific, 
consequent action. 6. avofrwr. Supply the ellipsis, and construe 
same as &&8lxwy. 7. pnBeulny Spny, no care, or concern. Cf. ddAryo- 
. péw, to give little care or time, i. e. to neglect.» This word (&pny) is the 
same etymologically as Spy. Usage made a convenient distinction by 
aid of the spiritus. The sense of season seems to have been the primary 
one, which marks the word as probably cognate also to fap (in Theocr. 
elap), YEAR, spring, Swed. aor; and secondary was that of the business 
or task of the season, care, analogous to the Fr. journée, signifying 
either the day or the day’s task—journey. The Lat. cura and hora 
equally imply the aspirate as the primary form. Cf. also dpdw, the 
primary idea of which is still preserved in the idiomatic use of the 
imp. 8pa, take care, look to it. —— 8. éBovdAdaro, I. for -oyro, Impf. Ind. 
9. opdas... Foihoacba, themselves indeed therefore (84), to wit, 
those from Asia (robs in appo. with opéas), the Persians say, make no 
account of the women being carried off. —— 13. xareAciy fr. nadaipéo, 
a. 2d. — Hyhoacba: depends on Ady Mépoa:. The Per. say that they con- 
sidered. 14. 1d ‘EAAnvucdy, sc. EOvos or yévos. — Thy yap... xexwpl- 
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o0a, for the Persians claim as their own (olxelevyrat, I. for -ovrra:) Asia 
and the barbarian nations dwelling therein, but Europe and the none 
race they consider to be separated from themselves. 


5.—2. oolot eotcay, was to them. For this use of the dat. see C. 
§ 810. note, or else take olor as the dat. poss. and looking rather to 
ExOpns as its objest: the enmity which they had and exercised towards 
the Hellenes. The part. is used instead of the inf. to denote “the actual 
existence of the idea designated by it.” K. § 811. 18. Rem. — dove, I. 
for oto-. — rijs ExOpns rijs. The article postpositive retains its original 
character of a demonstrative, and then only it performs strictly the office 
of an article, articulum, EpOpoy, a joint; binding together related clauses. 
4. dpwayy, by violence. —— 6. éuloyero, Impf. The form plorye 
prevailed in the old Epic and Ion. dialects instead of plyvup:, which 
mostly supplanted it in the Attic. 1. dred... dotoa, and when she 
learned that she was pregnant ;—novit se gravem esse. The construction 
is idiomatic. We consider the reflexive pro. understood, to which in 
Eng. and mostly in Lat. we refer the complimentary clause. In Greek, 
however, this compliment adopts the grammatical subject of the princi- 
pal verb. C. § 683. and 614. 4. A.R. 107. K. § 810. 3. 11. épdeor, 
part. fut. denoting purpose. I come not to say, i. e. with the intention 
of asserting. — bdAAws ws, otherwise somehow ; xws, I. for xws (Tab. IIL), 
has the office to render the word or clause which it qualifies indefinite. 
— roy... Adyou, but whom (roy) I myself know... him having designaged, 
I will go forward to the subsequent (part) of my subject. —— 14. cpimpd 
is the proper form of this adj. in the older language, and especially in 
the Ion. though some editors write for Hdt. pixpés after a final s, —— 
15. éwefiév. Literally, coming-out-upon, i. e. describing. — 7a yap... 
xytyove, for what ones (sc. korea) formerly (7d wdaat se. dy. The art. is 
ace. spec. as to that which was of old. ©. § 478) were great, many of them 
have become small. 16. én’ dned, in my time, éx) with a gen. of a 
person or event signifies upon, in respect of time, i. e. tn the time of. 
A. Syn. Prep. 14. ——- 17. dv@pewniny, I. for -welay. 18. reabr¢ == 
T§ avrg. 

Rewanxs.—After mentioning these general and uncertain accounts 
of the early causes of complaint between the Hellenes and the Asiatics, 
our author commences noW on what he considers reliable history, by 
introducing Croesus as the first foreigner who made encroachments on 
the Grecian states. But, according to his manner, on approaching the 
subject, he runs back, by way of digression, upon the previous history 
of the country of Croesus, fetching up a brief, general outline of it, from 
the earliest times, as preparatory to the more ample discussion of the 
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subject that lies directly in his way. It is thus, by a well-connected 
series of digressions, he manages to compass the entire range of ancient 
history, and to weave, as‘ it were an epic song, the countless variety 
of time, and place, and character, and act, and incident, into an unbro- 
ken story of ever-pleasing diversity, while he still keeps in view a sin- 
gle object, and intends all this preliminary array to the aggrandizement 
of the final issue—+the decisive conflict, namely, of the Greeks with the 
barbarians. Judged by the common historic standard, this is loose 
composition; judged by the ‘standard of art, it is regular; and com- 
bines, in the style of artless narrative, the grandeur of the epic with 
the artistic power of tragedy. 





6.—1. yévos, acc. spec. —*AAvdrrew, I. ending for -ov, ist decl. 
2. rtpayvos...worapod, ruler of the nations within the river Halys, i. e. 
on the hither or Grecian side of the river. The term rvp. primarily 
signified, one who, by revolution or usurpation, established himself to 
be king in a country which before had been free; and the successors 
of such a conqueror, though they received the crown by regular inher- 
itance, bore the same title. Hence the kings of most of tho nations 
around them, whose governments were less stable, were by the Greeks 
called répayvoi, not necessarily implying the odious associations of 
tyrant. The Persian king, who, in the imagination of the Greeks, be- 
longed to an unchanging line of ancient monarchy, and the Spartan, 
whose succession was fixed by the law of Lycurgus, were always dig- 
nifiéd with the title of Bactaeus. 8. ts... tvenor, which flowing 
from the south (ueoap-, L for peonp-) between the Syrians and Paph- 
lagonians (naming the people instead of the country), goes out towards 
the north wind. The conéeption of the abstract notion of the points of 
compass, was subsequent to certain concrete notions which served to 
designate them; as the midday position, or the rising or setting, of the 
sun,—meridian, peonpBpla, dvardAn, ortus, occidentalis; or the direction 
of a constellation, septentrionalis; or a particular wind, Bopéas, Agquilo, 
Notus, Furus, etc. 5. BapBdpwy, gen. of the whole with the partitive 
wp&ros. — ray, rel. in gen. by attraction. K. § 382. 6. C. § 526. —— 
6. rovs pév, some, limited by ‘EAA4vey as gen. of the whole. — xareorpé- 
yaro...és o. dx., subjected to the bringing of tribute. —— 1. rods 8t ¢. 
mpoo., others he attached to himself as friends *—— 11. orpdrevpa is subj. 
of éyévero, and xararrpoph, subjugation, the subj. pred. 

Remarxs.—The inroad of the Cimmerians here alluded to is proba- 
bly the same as that mentioned in c. 15, in the reign of Ardys. They 
are there said to have been driven by the Scythians from their accus- 
tomed haunts into Asia, and to have taken Sardis, except the acropolis. 
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In c. 108 they are again mentioned as being pursued by the Scythians 
out of Asia into Europe. This was in the time of Cyaxares of Persia, 
whose reign was contemporaneous with that of Alyattes of Lydia, from 
634 to 595 B.C. Under the name Cimbri (a term which may be con- 
sidered as etymologically the same as that of Cimmerii), we meet with 
a people in Europe who united with the Germans in their attacks on 
the Romana, and whom Strabo identifies with the Cimmerians (Strabo, 
1.7. ¢. 2. Liv. Epist. 2. 68. Tac. Hist. 2. 4. ¢ '78.). They seem to have 
been the pioneers of the old world. They have left traces of their 
presence in western and central Asia,‘and in Europe, from the Palus 
Meotis to the Irish sea, and from Naples to the wall of Severus. They 
left their name inscribed on the peninsula of Jutland, where Tacitus 
(Ger. c.-37.) testifies they were once a powerful people, though in his 
day nearly exterminated. That they not only passed over into Britain, 
but constituted the main body of the nation, seems evident from the 
name Cymry (Kumri) retained by the Welsh as descendants of the 
ancient Britons, The modern title of Cambrian is probably from the 
same term, as certainly is the more ancient Cumbria, now Cumberland, 
in the north-western extremity of England. (See Turner's Hist. of 
Anglo-Sazons (p. 41. et seqq.), =P. ii.; also Donaldson’s Varronianus, 
cap. ii. § 18.) 


J.—l. fryenovlh, lit. leadership, commemorates the time when the 
chief office of ruler was that of captain. — ‘HpaxAeiSéwy, gen. poss. C. 
§ 864. 390. K. § 273. 2. (a.) He narrates how the sovereignty which 
had been in the hands of the Heraclide: was transferred (lit. came 
around) to the family of Croesus, who were called Mermnade. As to 
the origin of this patronymic, the ancient writers give us.no informa- 
tion. 8. Mupotaoy, dim. of Mépoos = son of Myrsus. —— 4. Lapd{er, 
Ion. for Zap3éwy. This name is plu. and has the nom. and ace. Zdpdis 
in Ion. (K. § 218. 19. a.), which from our familiarity with Hdt. has 
determined the Eng. orthography, Sardis, though it should be analogi- 
cally Sardes. — &wéyovos, lit. offspring, but genr. descendant, though of 
remoter degree than son. ——- 9. &w’ Srev, I. for a9” obrivos. 10. rapa 
.«- Oeoxpoxtov, by these (i. e. the Lydians) the Heraclida being intrusted 
(therewith) held the supreme power, according to an oracle, 

Remarx.—The method of computing the lapse of time by genera- 
tions, 80 common with the ancient writers, is exceedingly loose. Here 
Hdt. makes the generation to consist of 28’years, within a small frac- 
tion. In B. II. & 142, he reckons 88} years—or three generations to a 
eentury. 
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Summanium.—The five following chapters join the history promised in ‘the ofre 
of c. 7,—the substance of which is:—o. 8 Candaules, madly enamored of the beauty 
of his wife, praises her to Gyges, his most trusty minister. Fearing that his words 
do not sufficiently waken the admiration of Gyges, he proposes that he should see her 
for himself, divested of her garments. G. remonstrates against so abhorrent a proposi- 
tlon.—e. 9. Cand. urges; Gyg. yfelds—e. 10. Cand. conceals G. in his own bedchamber, 
whereby the queen is exposed. G.in escaping from the room is discovered by the 
queen, who conceals all emotion, but plots revenge.—oc. 11. The qneen, next day, sends 
for G. and proffers him the alternative, cither to assassinate his master and take her to 
wife and the kingdom, or to die himself—o. 12. G. chooses life, oboys. the queen, and 
becomes king. 


13.—1. BaoiAntny, I. for BaciAclar. — expartyOn, was confirmed, i. e. 
in the kingdom. From the root xpar- xapr-, HARD, comes the intr. form 
xparde, to be strong, and the trans. in -vpe, to strengthen. Such deriva- 
tives form only the frst aorists and perf—forms which belong to a 
comparatively recent period in the history of the language. The Aor. 
and Fut. 2, which belong to the primitive verba, commemorate the time 
when the Gr. like the oriental languages had only these two tenses, 
and the root of the verb was monosyllabic, consisting of a single vowel, 
or a consonant and vowel, as &-oy; rf-oy, or at most dissyllabic, as 
6dy-ov, reckoning the consonant as a syllabic element. — dx... xpyorn- 
plov, by the oracle at Delpht. The learner will observe that the prepo- 
sitional phrase between the article and its subj. (so common in Gr.) has 
the force of a compound adj. ;—it is a qualifying phrase, as here, the 
Delphic oracle. —— 2. &s yap &, for when now ; taking now in its illa- 
tive sense, it comes near the sense of 84, meaning here, as you would 
naturally expect from what has been said. — Saxby... ad8os, made to 
themselves the loss of Candaules a matter of violent indignation, i. 6. were 
enraged at it. Construe dexby as attributive pred. of rdéos. —— 4. ourd- 
Bynoay...Avdol, both the partisans of Gyges and the rest of the (Acro) 
Lydians came together to the same thing, i. e. came to agreement. 
5. fy pty 8h, namely, if on the one hand. “The intention of 3% in this 
passage seems to be to mark distinctly the terms of agreement.” T. — 
dyéAn, a. 2. fr. dvapde, lit. to take up; secondarily, to give response as 
an oracle, authoritatively, == to appoint, or ordain. —— 9. ds... Tvyéo, 
that, for the Heraclida, retribution shall come upon the fifth in descent 
from Gyges. The dat. ‘Hpax. would be construed by most grammarians 
as dependent on fife. It is rather, however, the limiter of the noun 
rls. S.§.197. ds... m7. de. must not be rendered in the fifth gene- 
ration; the acc. after és denotes the object towards or upon which 
the action of the verb is directed. The prep. also expresses motion 
of itself, els part. of clus, to go. —— 10. &xeos, I. uncontracted, depends 
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on Adyov. fros is a saying having completeness, as here the response ; 
hence our use of epte sc. poem = 7d Eos. 11. Adyor ... erorevyro, 
made no account of. 





14.—2. awerdpevor, fr. dpaipéw, having taken (it) from the Heraclide ; 
—double acc. obj. Observe also the foree of the Mid. voc. 4. 80a 
...Aedgoior, The sense seems to be, that of all the offerings of silver 
at Delphi, those consecrated by Gyges constitute the largest part. If 
this be correct, then join 8ca with dya0., connect éy to dor! (separating 
ol xa. by commas), and supply for: as the copula between wAciora and 
oi, and it would read literally, whatever offerings of silver are at Delphi, 
most (of them) are his. 6. BAAoy... dori, both other (sc. xpuady, i. e. 
other articles made of gold) and that of which (rod) ét ts spectally wor- 
thy to have mentton. 7. of, pro. dat. limiting xpyrijpes, which be- 
longed to him. — dpiOpdy, ace. spec. in number. — dvaxéara:, I. for dva- 
xeivras, —— 9. xpewpndévy, I. for xpaop-, to one using, etc. K. § 284. 
(10.) (a). C. § 410. — od... *Herlwwos, this is not the treasury of the 
commonwealth of the Corinthians, but of Cypselus son of Eetion. 
12. réy, rel. gen. by attraction. K. § 882. 6. — yey is referred to ol8a, 
the plur. Ist pers. of which would be of8auey, instead of which the Att. 
generally has Yoper, and the L. always ®uer. See B. § 109. iii. — és... 
dxd@nxe is an instance of the constructio pregnans. We cannot translate 
és A., at Delphi. (See note, cap. 18.29.) The verb dvé- expresses only 
the act of consecrating the offerings. The act of bringing them fo 
Delphi is necessarily implied. The fact of motion is indeed expressed 
both by the case form (acc.) and the prep. és, and we might (why 
should we not say ought to?) fall back on the literal sense of els as 
part. referring to the subject of the verb, and render, going to Delphi 
he consecrated. This view of it fully explicates (and it may stand as a 
general instance) this peculiar construction. 14, és... late, on 
which sitting he was accustomed to dispense justice. Observe the force 
of the Impf. tense; also, how zpo, in the compound, carries witli it its 
primitive Jocal sense. The seat of justice was set forth in some public 
place, in front of the palace, at the gates, in the forum, ete. —— 
15. &ftoOénrov, from Bgos and Oéoua:, worthy of admiration. 18. Tv- 
yd3as is adj. masc. Sc. Gnoaupés. — éx) governs the gen. rod dya-, after 
the one having dedicated it; and éxewvuplny is acc. absolute. Cf. ’A@nvats 
éxflrAnoty Aconotns, cap. 19,—a common construction of these words, 
as also of the monopt. éxlxAny. It may have arisen by ellipsis of 
Exo. — drdBare... orparthy is highly forcible—hurled an army against. 
The transition here is abrupt, and the expression éwel re fpte, and 
when he was established in power, almost harsh. —— 21. GAA’... ydp, 
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sea enim. yap connects a parenthetic clause showing the reason of 
the &aaa, which connects the next clause, rovroy pév, but this one 
indeed we will pass by, having mentioned such things, for no other great 
work, etc. and we will make mention of Ardys, etc. —— 22. Sumy... trea, 


forty years lacking two; duo de quadraginta, C. § 140. K. § 99. 4. 


B. § 70. 3. n. 1. 


15.—The first sentence of this section is in close grammatical connec- 
tion with the preceding, by the correlatives ney and 8é. The division 
is therefore harsh, bat to make it (as some) after rorhoopa: is no better; 
and the introduction of the new snbject here may justify that which is 
sanctioned by the best editors. —— 2. Mprmpyéas, ace. plur. of Mpinveds, 
the Prienenses. Cf. c. 161. and b. 6. ¢. 8, where it can be taken only to 
mean the people; also c. 27. Suidas gives both IIpmvedts and -4yn as 
the name of the city; but adds, that the former of these terms is 
derived from the latter. The plurals as names of places, of which 
the ancients had such facility, must have been originally Patrials or 
Gentiles, or Patronymics,—a form which accords beautifully with their 
vivacity of conception; to go, for instance, to the Delphians, instead of 
to a place called Delphi; as if they would see the peop/e.rather than the 
walls, —— 8. éwl. See one. 5. 2. 16. —— 4. Kiupépio. See Remarks 
on ¢. 6. — 40éey; the orthog. #60s is L and epic, == os; cf. Fw, Uvos, 
and é0s, €(-oua:. — Nouddav. So called fr. vouds, rather because they 
lived by pasturage, than (as Lidd. & Scott) that they roamed about 
like cattle. 5. dfavacrdyres. This-compound, like the simple Yory- 
pt, has in some tenses 8 trans, in others an intrans.s. In the trans. a, 
to make (others) get up and out of a place = expel; in the intrans. as 
here (aor. 2.), to get up and out of a place, may be voluntarily = to 
emigrate, or by compulsion, as here, dd %. === driven out by the Scythi- 
ans. — &xuéaro, I. for &agixorro. 





16.—2. éeddtaro fr. dx and déxouat, to receive, TAKE, —— 4. Anid- 
new, gen. lat dec. Dejoces or Deioces. 5. dhAace fr. dberatya. 








6. Thy... wriGeicay, the one founded from Colophon, that is, by emi- 





grants from Colophon. 7. wd... dwhaAdate, from these (wars), how- 
ever, he did not come off as he wished. &mwhad-, lit. turn away to something 
else, fr. awd and &AAos. 8. &reBétaro fr. &wodelxvups, to show off, 
exhibit. —— 9. rd8e refers to what follows. 





Synopsis of the Reigns mentioned in thie Chapter. 
1, Ardys, ee ee ee ee 49 years. 
2, Sadyattes, son of Ardys, . . ewe 
8. Alyattes, “ “ Sadyattes, succeeded. 
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17-22.—Sumuary.—Alyattes continues his war upon the Milesians, with various 
eucceses. Peace is at length concluded, through the influence of the oracle at Delphi 
and the counsel of Periander, tyrant of Corinth, to Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, to 
whom he was bound by ties of private amity as well as political interest. At mention 
of the name of Periander, Herodotus, like a good story-teller who says, “And this 
reminds me of—,” strikes off upon the marvellous tale of Arion, which I give as a fair 
specimen of those improbable or fabulous stories which have brought on the author 
both vituperation and ridicule, 


23.—3. re... dv re Ble, in whose time. The relative rg limits the 
noun Aly, not the verb wapacrijva:. The author wishes to say, not that 
the great wonder happened ¢o him, and to add the circumstance that 
it was in his lifetime that it happened to him; but that at that tsme, 
there occurred, etc. —— 6. éévra...B8ebrepoy, being a harper second to 
none of those then being. réy, gen. of the whole after the parti. ob8e- 
yés, which, gen. of inferiority or comparison after 8ebrepovy. ——7. xpa- 
roy... Buyer, first of men that we know. réy in gen. by attraction. 


24—1. roy... xpdvov, much time, not, much of his time, in the sense 
of a large portion of his life. ——- 2..wapa primarily seems to denote 
nearness, proximity, spec. by the side of, side by side, and probably with 
the associated idea of ‘fitness or agreement in the things matched; and 
hence Lat. par, == peer; also pair; and par-are; compar-are, compare. 
This word illustrates well the fact, that what seems to be a render- 
ing of the preposition is often only the expression of the significa- 
tion of the case-ending. With dat., as here, we have simply the idea 
of presence with ; joined with the gen. we render from, which is only 
the significance of the case-ending, and with the prep. means fully, 
Srom being in the presence of, and hence is distinguished from amd, 
which refers rather to a place as a starting-point, and denotes the sepa- 
ration therefrom. With the acc. we render ¢o, which again is the sig- 
nificance of the case, and the proper sense of wapa adapts it to be used 
rather with persons, and els or xpds with things, e. g. § 80, below, és 
Alyurroy ... wapa”Auacw, and és Xdpdis rapa Kpoicor. 2. rAdoa, I. 
for rAetoa, as fr. tAde instead of rAdw. ——— 5. mioretovra...%, trust- 
ing to no ones rather than, i. e. having more confidence in the Corinthi- 
ans than in any others 7. robs 8€, demonstrative, meaning the 
Corinthian sailors. 9. cuvévra fr. cuvlnut, a. 2. — mpoiévra fr. xpot- 
nut, offering to give up (his money to them). QAAR... pu, the sail- 
ors commanded (him) either himself (abrdy, subj.) to dispatch himself (uy, 
obj.). ——18. rh» raxlorny, sc. d8dy. K. § 268. (f). C. § 447. B. — dweiAn- 
Gérra, a. 1. pass. Qyreirees ; driven by threats, —— 14. &xopiny, prop. adj. 
(se. 63dy) fr. a priv. and répos, a passage, lit. impassable way ; inextricable 
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difficulty. —— 15. wepuBéew, lit. to look round, as expressive of unconcern, 
hence, to neglect ; also, to permit, suffer. —— 16. bwe8éxero, L for ixe 
3éxero, lit. undertook ; i. e. promised. 17. xa’... dvaxwpioa. The 
clause between these two words is parenthetic—and they retired, etc.— 
for pleasure came to them, etc. 19. évBbvra, lit. going into; we say, 
putting on. 21. vépoy vr. &p@. “The Orthian strain was so called 
from being performed in a high key, the voice of the performer being 
raised ang clear, as Baehr explains, who refers to Bloomfield Asch. 
Pers. Gloss. v. 395. It appears to have been particularly intended fox 
the flute or cithara, and to have been played in quick time.” T, —— 
23. ds elxe, ac. deurdy, a8 he was. B. § 150. m. 89. C. § 555. (a.) —— 
24. SwoaacBévra. Mark the appropriateness of the dro in the comp. as 
also of &wo, a few words below. —— 25. deveixa:, attributed as aor. 1. 
to éxpdpa. 26. amnyéecOa:, lit. to lead off, hence to relate; so étry- 
a remarkable instance of which occurs in Eurip. Med. 744, where Me- 
dea has demanded of Ageus to swear to her; and he consenting, would 
ask her in the name of what godé she would have him swear, he says 
etyyou Oeots, lead out your gods, i. e. name them. 27. d9d dmeorins. 
under suspicion: 8: c acc. would imply deliberation and decision for 
cause; ixd c. gen. (as the gen. of the agent) indicates that the act is 
rather compelled by his suspicion. —— 28. peridvra fr. per-, L for pelf- 
nit, permit to go. — dvaxis... wopOutev. K. § 274. 8. (b.) C. § 872. y. 
—— 30. gaudver, pretending, i. e. saying when the say is not founded 
in truth—a common sense of this word. —— 81. ey... Aflworer. Mark 
the force of the opt. B. § 189. 2, that he should be safe, i. e. one should 
suppose such to be the case, which however they do not positively 
affirm. — wep) "Ir., wandering about Italy. 32. émipavijva:, 2. a. pass. 
appeared. 88. Fwy, as above, J, 23, reflexive. The use of this verb 
is quite various and peculiar, and sometimes idiomatic; as just below, 
obx Exe, followed by an infin. not to have to do a thing; i. e. not to 
have it in one's power, to be able, or to know how. K. 806.1. ¢. So the 
Lat. habeo dicere, afirmare, ete. 























25-27.—From Arion, Hdt. returns abruptly to the thread of the history. Alyatta 
reigned fifty-seven years, and was succeeded by Crassus, who subdued the Hellenes on 
the continent of Asia, and was dissuaded from attempting a naval expedition again# 
the islands of the Aégean by an artfal representation of Pittacus. 


28.—1. xarecrpanudvey fr. xaraorpépw, subdued. —— 2. évyrds “A. 
i.e. on the hither side of the Halys. —— 4. elxye xat-w C. § 687. K. §81¢ 
4.(k.) B. § 144. n. 18. 
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29.—1. xpocemixropévou Kp. Av. The middle voice here shows that 
. while Crossus made the acquisitions as accessions to the Lydians, he 
acted with a view to self as an ambitious monarch. 2. axpaCovoas 
(cf. rad. dxph, acme) expresses not merely that Sardis was flourishing, 
but that it was then at tts greatest height of prosperity in respect of 
riches, 8. BAAo... dyres. This phrase seemed to Valckner so inapt 
that he conjectures émpaydes for of x. but without support from Mas. 
In some, re is wanting, but evidently by error. It is demanded by the 
correlative xal—both all the other... and particularly (see ¢. 1. 1. 7) 
Solon. 8. gopiorai, wise men. This term had not yet acquired the 
contempt which the school of the Sophists subsequently gave it. —— 
4..xpédvov. C. § 489. n. Though the grammars say the cases were 
interchanged, the Grecian mind doubtless always discriminated; and 
here, though we may render, at that time, the acc. denotes the run of a 
considerable period; the gen. denotes more precisely the idea of a 
point of time. — éréyyxavoy edvres. B. § 144. 5. n. 6. K. § 310.4. (L) 9. 
922. n. 2. 6. xeAetoact, a. 1. part. agreeing with °A@, which toge- 
ther with the acc. vdu. is obj. of rorhoas. — aredhunoe fr. ded and Sipos 
(cf. Sduos, house; tum, to build; pl dduas, Sade, Sduap, a wife), went 
away from home. 7. ware.. w, under pretence of observa- 
tion ; to which is opposed 84, a but in fact. . 8. Twa T. vbpne, 
partitive construction. — réy, rel. gen. by attraction. 9. avrol... 
Foay, for they themselves (the Athen.) were not competent. The common 
distinction between oids re, and 8uvards, is that the former expresses 
moral and the latter physical ability. —— 10. xarelxovro, mid. -voc. 























30.—l1. abréy and Oewplns depend on eivexer. — 3h dv, now therefore, 
i, e. in accordance with the arrangement previously stated. 2. és 

.. wapd. Mark the difference in the use of these prepositions. (V. u. 
¢. 24. l, 2.) 3. xal 5) xal,- because Sardis was the place he was 
particularly interested to introduce. 4, Baowrntowi, I. for BaciAelors, 
prop. adj.—se. Sdyuors, palace. —— 8. Onnodmevoy fr. Onéouat, I. form of 
Ocdopa:. — Ss... Hv, when there was to him (ol, i. e. Craesus) a proper 
gecasion. (xara x., on occasion, idiomatic.) —— 11. &s pirocopdwy, how 
. that being a philosopher. —— 12. éweAfavéas fr. éxépxopua:, old perf. 
with Attic reduplication. B. § 85. and 114. K. § 124. (b) © §191. 2, 
A. p. 270. 18. éwelpecOa:, I. for éxdp-. — ef twa == quemcunque, 
whomsoever. — dABiérarov is predicative to riva. The sentence gets its 
great conciseness (not inelegant) by ellipsis of the copula, whereby two 
clauses are condensed into one, and might be rendered fully, whom of 
all you have seen hitherto (do you judge to be) most happy ? 14. éa- 
Auéraros has abrds understood, subject of elya:z. —— 15. éweipéra. The 
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diphthong e: is not to be considered the form of the aug. but the Ion. 
orthography eipw- for éperde. —— 16. rg ddvri, the simple fact ; lit. the . 
thing that ts; as‘Gulliver makes the Lilliputs, for want of sud& a word 
in their language as lie, use the phrase, the thing that is not. —— 11. +d 
rexOdy, the thing said. In such phrases the art. is demonstrative subj. 
to which the part. is predicate: the said == that which was said. ——~ 
18. éxiorpepéws. An ancient Ms. has émuorpopéws, which is more con- 
formable to analogy, using the stem-syllable of the pret. The Gr. has 
a facility in making adverbs from participles, which we cannot imitate 
The compactness of the expression, bodying forth the action of the 
king, forcibly expresses, not so much earnestness (as is generally inter- 
preted), as surprise mingled with rebuke and a sense of authority; as if 
he would say: Look well to your words—remember you speak to a king 
who believes himself incomparable and who is accustomed to hear ne 
less. — Koly, L for wolp, sc. é8¢, and by ellipsis the adj. becomes adv. 
B. § 115. 4. —— 19. rotro pty... robro 84, on the one hand—and on the 
other. The construction of the demon. is that of the ace. spec. this 
indeed—and this. C. § 490. and 441. B. § 128.n 5. K. § 822. 5. (a) 
— ris... hwotons, the city coming on well, i. e. being prosperous. 
20. wal... wapauelyayra, and to them all he saw children born and all 
surviving (bim). —— 22. rot Blov eb, well or prosperously in respect of 
life, i.e. the means of living. — ds... Hyivy, as things (are) with us, 
modestly implying that their wealth, at the best, was moderate compared 
with some others; which shows that Solon could act the courtier too 
when it did not conflict with truth. —— 28. pdyns...’EAevoin, The 
battle was at Hleusis, though the war was with the Megarians, —— 
26. abrou riep, on the very apot where. — Exeve, a. 2. fr. wlwrres. 





31.—1. és... Kpoiooy, when now in the things (or by the things ra 
K. § 278. Rem. 1.) concerning Tellus, Solon had roused the curiosity of 
Cresus.—npoerpéparo, lit. turned forward, i. e. incited.—é and rdy, the 
article of renewed mention = the aforesaid. 8. rlva... 1801, whom 
second after him he may have seen, seems tautological ; but we say next 
after him, and second to him. — xdyxv, I. — xdyv, by all means, cer- 
tainly. —— 4. ofcecOa:. Mark the force of the mid. voc. to be about to 
obtain for himself. —— 5. yévos, acc. spec. — Alos, as in ¢. 80. 2. 22, 
" means of living. —— 6. dwijy, lit.. was under, i. e. in their entire power 
and control, expresses more than 4», which would signify simply pos- 
session. — deGaoddpor, L. for &0A-, prize-bearers, i.e. victors in the public 
games, which was an honor next to that of gaining a battle for one’s 
country. 8. +f “Hpy roto: *Ap. Both these datt. are predicative to 
dpriis; the former by the copula éodons making it the dat. poss. (C. 
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§ 408); the latter by a copula understood: there was to the Argives (i. e. 
they now celebrated) a feast (dedicated) to Juno. 10. oge Bées. 
This dat. is not for the gen. as grammarians are wont to say; but the 
dat. poss. as above, connected to its subj. by the substantive verb un- 
derstood. —— 11. éxxaniduevor, L for éexae&; part pres. pass.—a form 
which ‘our language wants; we can, therefore, express the idea free 
from ambiguity only by a circumlocution :—being likely to be excluded 
by time ; a8 being excluded strictly expresses the state of the act com- 
pleted. —— 16. d:é8efe fr. S:adelxrups. —— 17. ds.... (dew, that tt might 
de (i. e. in a supposable case, as now) better to die (English idiom requires 
the present, though ‘to have died precisely expresses the idea) rather 
than to live. — reOvdva: fr. Ovhoxw,—rad. syl. bay-; perf. inf —— 20. ofewy 
réxvey. An elliptical form for roiotray réxvev, olwy, in which the ante- 
cedent clause is the causal gen. after éuandpi(ov,—pronounced her happy 
of such sons as she had; i. e. happy in that she had such sons. K. § 382. 
q, —— 22. KAéof:... Blrws. A fair instance of that wide latitude in 
the use of the dat. which often seems to defy technical rules. The mere 
grammarian might say that the words here limit 80iva:, and that the 
object of efxero is the sentence following—prayed that the goddess would 
give to them ; or that they limited directly efxero and a pro. was under- 
stood with 8otva:,—pray for K. and B. that the goddess would give to 
them. In the more liberal interpretation of the Grecian mode of 
thought, we should give a slight variation from the last construction, 
and say they limit the former verb primarily, and the latter secondarily, 
but that there is no need of supplying a pronoun,—she prayed for her 
boys—that the goddess would grant, that which, ete. 28. +é, rel. with 
ellipsis of the antecedent; that which. 27. dydfecay és Aedgots. 
Constructio pregnans, which arises from the prep. els retaining its ori- 
ginal sense of motion, as part. of elu:—going to Delphi they set up (dedi- 
cated) the images. és (els, elvs, elx(r)s) AeAdots == euntes (ion-(ts), eunts) 
Delphos cannot be rendered, at Delphi. (V. ¢. 14. . 12.) : 











32.—1. eb8amorlns Sevrepeia, the second place (or rank) in respect 
of happiness ; not the relation of gen. poss. but of explanation, which 
C. (§ 895) refers to the head of constituent cause. —— 2. owepy6els fr 
oxépxw; being roused ;—a forcible imitative word. Cf. expergo; and in 
our language, in local and vulgar use, splurge. —— 3. rot. An old 
form of the pron. dat. 2d pers. which degenerated to an adv. and which 
in Hdt. lies in the transition state, but retaining, perhaps, mostly its 
_ original character. The sense, therefore, can be explicated fully, only 
by viewing it as a pron. used to express those various indefinite 
relations of the dat. which seem to defy classification. (C. § 410.) It 
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in some way refers or appeals the matter in question to the person ad- 
dressed; as, to you, sir, I appeal; to your judgment I submit it; to you 
(i. e. in your estimation) it is so, or the thing seems to be so. In this 
place, then, it is not dat. agt. after the pass. verb,—‘thrown away by 
you’—but, in your estimation (for you) my happiness is cast away for 
nothing. 4. dflous, of-as-much-account-as ; like tantum ; so much, 
implying not more; hence, only. 8. és... xporlOnu:. For és, see 
note, c. 31. 2. 27. The idea of at is expressed by the acc. ending, as 
denoting the object on which, or the point where, the action termi- 
nates; and thus having the idea of so far (as in tantum), that of no 
farther is implied. It may be rendered, then, strictly—going on (i. e. 

counting up) to seventy years (there) J fix the limit (odpoy, I. for Spor) 
of life to man; i. e. the life which by constitution of nature pertains to 
man,—the relation of the dat. dv6-.—— 11. éuBoalpou fr. évy and BddAAw, 
intercalary,—no intercalary month reckoned. 12. rotrepoy for rd 
Erepoy, the other, and a8 above, by implication, the one, not: 80 we, by 
the single term, every other, express the alternation—if any one shall 
wish the other of the years (i. e. every other year) to be made longer by a 
‘ month. 13. Iva 84, in order that thereby. 15. wapa ra... Erea. 
The various uses of rapa is a great philological study. From the origi 

nal meaning, side of, juxtaposition (V. n. ¢ 24. 2. 2), how do we arrive 
at that of separation? Months that le by the side of the year, are not 
ineluded in it; hence besides, i. e. apart from. —— 16. xfrsu is plu. to 
agree with judpa:, though we say, one thousand days. The Greek is 
the pure adjective construction. Our word thousand, like hundred, and 
dozen, and few, is strictly a collective noun in partitive construction by 
ellipsis of the preposition; e. g. a dozen of soldiers. This is made evi- 
dent by joining an adj. with the latter noun, as: a few of the same sort. 
In this view, the anomaly, as our grammarians have called it, disap- 
pears. So the Latin mille passuum, a thousand of paces; from which, 
because mille, though a neut. adj., has acquired its substantive charac- 
ter, we are able to say a mile. 21. way... cupphoph, man is alto- 
gether a chance; i. e. his life is composed of accidents—occurrences 
which he ncither appoints nor foresees. There is no reason that ovp- 
goph should not be taken in its genertc sense, though when you descend 
to the specics it is used only in the unfavorable sense, as also the adj. 
cupdopds; quite the opposite of our luck, and lucky; hap, and happy. 
— éuol, dependent on ¢dalyea:, 22. 8¢, dis}. but. — nal... xal, corr. 
both—and. — dalvea:, I. for galyp, of which, however, the full form 
would be ¢alvera:r. — Bactrets, subj. pred. of elya. 23. dxeivo... 
pe, but this which you ask me. — efpeo, I. uncont. = efpov. — otxes, I. for 
ofmw, not yet. —— 24. rerevricayra (sc. we) Karas, having completed 
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happily, roy aléva, your term of life,—allotted period of existence. Cf. 
Lat. aevum; Heb. B'S. See Meth. Qr. Rev. Apr. 1850, p. 272.) — wé- 
Geopat, a. 2. subj. properly means fo learn by inguiry, and information. 

—— 25. rol (v. supra, 2. 3) elegantly softens the rigor of the remark by 
deferring delicately to Croesus’ own sentiments. — rod... Exorros, than 
the one having (sc. wealth, or all good things, wdyra nada) for a day. — 
pGAAoy...dABubrepos. The pleonasm, common in Greek, is a relic of 
that early simplicity which disappears before a refined criticism. B. 
§ 128. n.8. C. § 460. (a) .K. § 289. Rem. 1.—— 26. éxfomorro fr. éxéxeo, 
L for épéxw. —— 27. ¥xorra, though having for its subj. the same per- 
son as of, and might be put in the dat. to agree with it, is attracted to 
the ace. by reason of the inf. preferring that case for its subject. See 
ce. 8. L. 6. ——— 28. (dwAovro: fr. xA- and (a an inseparable particle, inten- 
sive, perhaps a variation of 8d.—— 29. &xovres, ac. éavrots. — Alou, 
dependent on perplos, tn moderate circumstances. — 5 pey 8)... potvorot, 
the one indeed (8h, as you will perceive on reflection) who is very rich but 
unhappy, has advantage of the fortunate one (one favored of fortune or, 
as we would say, providence) in two things only. ~—— 80. obros 8¢, sc. 
wpoéxet. —— 31. 6 uey (sc. dorl) Suvardrepos, the former is better able to 
gratify desire, ete. 37. obros...éort, he is the one (éxeivos, pred. of 
odros) whom you seek, worthy to be called happy. &AP:os, as denoting sta- 
ble and real happiness, is throughout this passage opposed to edvruxfs, 
fortunate; prosperous, but subject to the caprices of fortune, —— - 
88. éxiurxdew, to hold on, i. e. to restrain one’s self. Supply xpfh, tt 
behooves us to refrain and not to call, etc. 39. xw, 1. for rw, —— 
40. Sowep... xaptxovoa, since no country suffices, producing all things 
Jor itself, i. e. ts capable of producing, etc.—the participle complemen- 
tary, instead of which the inf. is sometimes used. —— 41. &Aad is the 
conj. and xépy understood is subj. of fe. —— 42. } 8% &y, sc. xdépn. 
43. dyOpdéwov omua ey, lit. the body of a man (being) one, i. e. 
any single person. The numeral serves the better to individualize the 
subject. C. § 462. y; but the limitation which he puts, of the Superla- 
tive, is narrow. That is one species of limitation. That of the negative, 
as here, is another. Ascending from these, we find the generic term 
exclusives which embraces them both. The part. as copula is sometimes 
expressed, as quoted by C. ibid. —— 44. abrapxes fr. adrds, self, and 
dpxée, to suffice. 45. diuareddy, shall continue, lit. go through to the 
end. —— 46. obros... péperOat, he is the one, in my judgment, entitled 
to wear this name. The construction obros ...Blxa:ds 2. d. is, according 
to the grammarians, for 8{xasdy dori, rovroy pépecdu. M.§296. Rather 
it is the genius of the language, which seeks to make the subject of dis- 
course the grammatical subj. of the sentence, and intends qualifying 
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words rather upon the subj. than the predicate. Hence the frequent 
use of the adj. where we use the adv. So also the Latin; e. g. tecum 
obeam libens. Hor. Car. iii. 9. In Eng. this construction marks the 
poetic diction. 48. xj, L for xp == wp d8¢. —— 49. dwodétas fr. 
éxé, which in composition has a diminutive force, and 8elxyuyju,—for to 
many, as is known, the divinity, having-vouchsafed-a-glimpse-of happiness. 

Remarx.—This celebrated visit of Solon to Cresus—the greatest 
philosopher and lawgiver to the richest king of the age—has troubled 
commentators more than any other passage in Herodotus. 

(1.) In computing the number of days in the life of man, the several 
numbers he gives, though consistent with each other, are irreconcilable 
with the calendar. 





Thus, 70 years of 19 months of 80 days each — 25900 days. 
Intercalate8i “ “ “ & o 1030 « 
Aggregate, as in the text, . 26250 * 


But this makes the years average 375 days each, which is inadmissible. 
To reconcile the discrepance, conjecture has exhausted its resources in 
vain. The boldest, and one seeming in its first step plausible, is that 
of Wyttenbach, who proposed to read rofxroy in the place of rotrepoy, 
making the intercalations every stzth, instead of every other year, as 
the five deficient days in each year make a month of thirty days in six 
years. But then, to correspond to thie, all the succeeding numbers 
must be changed—which, as a conjectural emendation, having no sup- 
port from Mss. or earlier Edd. is too violent to receive the assent of the 
learned. The cyrious reader will find a collection of the principal 
efforts of the critics in Schw. adnot. in loc. And, after all, the most 
general conclusion has been, to charge upon the text great corruption 
in this place—and yet the Mss. give no suspicion of such corruption— 
or upon Herodotus great carelessness, or egregious ignorance. I submit 
that the error is rather with the critics, who would make Solon talk 
like a mathematician lecturing on astronomy, instead of a philosopher 
in conversation, seeking only to illustrate a moral maxim by such a 
general view of certain facts as did not require exactitude of numbers; 
and to have sought that exactitude by stopping to compute, in the 
midst of such a conversation in such a presence, would have been the 
greatest blunder he could commit—a conventional absurdity: And 
even if Solon had chosen to make himself ridiculous by thus descending 
from the philosopher to the pedant, Herodotus. had too much good 
taste to mar the elegance of his narrative by copying his example. He 
took such round numbers, approximately correct, as that he could give 
the sum at a thought without interrupting the conversation. The gist 
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of the illustration, then, is this:—Here are so many thousand days, more 
or less, in the life of a man, of which no two are ever exactly alike. Be- 
hold the vicissitudes of human affairs! In this view of it, the numbers 
given are the ones we should naturally expect. For it is true that the 
early Greeks, as well as other people, reckoned popularly 30 days to 
the month, and 860 days to the year. It is also known that, down to 
the time of Solon, they inserted an intercalary month every other 
year. This intercalary, it is true, was not a full month, but consisted 
alternately of 22 and 23 days,—for 12 lunations include only 354 days, 
which is short of the solar year by 11} days, making in the two years 
224 days. Now shall Solon stop to multiply 85 by 223? Or say 
there are 174 intercalations of each kind! (Wyttenbach reckons, on 
his theory, 11$!) Or, shall he take 17 of one kind and 18 of the 
other? To satisfy the demands of our critics, then, the sum must 
end with a fraction, or he must give two reckonings, and say, it is 
the one or the other of these, according to the part of the rerpae- 
tnpis in which the subject is supposed to be born. Before we impose 
such pedantry on Solon, let us cease to call him—Wise, But talking 
straight forward, when he says,—<Adding the intercalary month, which 
ts every other year, he would naturally say,—And let us for conve- 
nience reckon tt as a common month of thirty days; and the historian 
would just as naturally omit the qualifying phrase, seeing the data are 
all év.7rg@ pavepp. And it was unnecessary for either to add, as being 
sufficiently implied,—This, we know, is a little above the actual figure, 
but it serves the illustration equally well. 

(2.) But, secondly, there are chronological difficulties which have 
induced many to reject altogether the entire account of this visit. The 
extreme view of this difficulty may be seen by the following dates. 
The legislation of Solon is placed 594 B. C.—‘“‘a date;” saye T. “in 
which the Oxford Chronological Tables agree.” Pisistratus usurped 
the government of Athens B. C. 560, and according to Plutarch (in Vit. 
Sol.) Sclon had returned from his travels before that event; but Cro- 
sus, according to the Oxford Marbles, as some interpret them, did not 
ascend the throne till the same year (560), or as others, not till 556. 

To avoid the difficulty, some have assumed that Croesus was associated 
' with his father in the government, some 14 years before the date of his 
own reign. (Borhec. Chron. Herod. Can.) This is not improbable, see- 
ing he was 85 years of age, and his father must have been quite old at 
his death, for he had reigned 57 years (Hdt. i. ¢. 25, 26), notwithstand- 
ing Thirlwall (vol. i. c. 18) sees fit to spurn it as a shift to save a 
fond story. But, without supposing him to have been formally invested 
with regal authority, it is quite as consistent that such & conversation 
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should have been with the youthful prince, vain of the immense wealth 
which his aged sire already put at his free disposal, while as yet he was 
less burdened with the cares of government, and his judgment less 
chastened by experience. Schultz, again, and others, make Croesus to 
have come to the throne as early as 571.B.C. After all, whether we 
can satisfy ourselves of the precise dates or not, I think most readers 
will feel what Plutarch (for the doubt is ancient) expresses so candidly 
and so judiciously, in his life of Solon :—“ As for his interview with Cro- 
sus, some pretend to prove from chronology that it is fictitious But 
since the story is so famous and so well attested, nay, what is more, so 
agreeable to Solon’s character, so worthy of his wisdom and greatness 
of soul, I cannot prevail with myself to reject it for the sake of what 
are called chronological canons, which thousands are correcting to this 
" day, without being able to bring them to any certainty.” To this 
reflection of Plutarch we may add, that the interval of about one cen- 
tury between Solon and Herodotus would hardly give time for a story 
purely fictitious to have become “so famous and so well attested.” 

To me, the earlier date (571) of the reign of Crassus seems the more 
probable. The data on which this opinion rests are these:—Plutarch 
(in Aristid.) says that Aristides was made archon the year after the 
battle of Marathon, and that | his fame is on the record next after Phe- 
nippus. By this, the date of the battle is fixed in the third year of the 
72d Olympiad, B. C. 490. 

Darius died about four years after the battle, B. C. 485. (Hat. Vii. 
1.) Reckoning back from this date, we get 78 years and 1 month to 
the beginning of Cyrus’ reign. Thus, 


Darius reigned (Hdt. vil. 4) . . #«. 86 years. 


Bmerdis “© ( “ iff. 68) i. 8 mo. 

-Cambyses“ (“ fii 66) . . . 7 * §& & 

OCyruns “ ( * i 214) - - 8 & 
Total’. . . . +. +. « %8 years. 1 mo, 


to which add the 485, and we have B. C. 559 for the first of Cyrus’ 
reign. Thus far, facts; and the ancient historians agree in represent- 
ing his Lydian war as the first great exploit of Cyrus after he came to 
the throne. The fall of Sardis, therefore, must be placed in the early 
part of his reign, but precisely in what year is nowhere mentioned. 
The earliest year assumed is the second of Cyrus, B. C. 557; the latest, 
B, C. 642; the one commonly received, 546; and on this conjecture 
hangs the chronology of Lydia; for the figures in the Oxford (or Pa- 
rian) Marbles, which, if originally correct, would be our guide here, are 
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defaced ; and editors and critics differ in their attempt to restore them. 
Taking © the earliest cate we have the following 
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1st Dynasty; Atyadms, fabulous. B. 0. 
2d do. 3; Heraclide, 505 years (Hdt. 17.) . 1288 
8d do 3; Mermnada; 
1. Gyges, 88 “ (Hdt.i1id) . 727 
2 Ardy, 49 “ ( “ £16) . 689 
8 Sadyattes, 12 “ (“* £16) . 640 


4, Alyattes, 57 “ (" £25) . 628 
5. Cresus, 14 “ ( * £86) . OF1 
(Pisistratus’ usurpation, 560; 


after which a few years Solon died.) | 
Sardis captured © «© « « BT 


These dates, which, independent of any fondness which “would fain 
find historical truth in a delightful story,” seem to me the most proba- 
ble, leave no objection to the narrative on the ground of chronology. 


33-72.—SumMany.—This interval is occupied in part (c. 84-45) with minor details of 
the history of Croesus ;—c. 46-55, the increasing power and the bearing of Persia induce 
him to seek the alliance of the Greeks, and to court the Grecian oracles.—c. 56. The 
Lacedsemonians, descéndants of the Hellenes, the most distinguished of the Doric stock; 
the Athenians, from the Pelaggi, the chief of the Ioniana—c.' 57. The Pelasgi, distinct 
from the Hellenea—c. 59-64 Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens.—c. 65-68, Lycurgus and 
the Spartans, and the wonderful story of the bones of Orestes.—c. 69-72, The alliance 
of the Lacedsemonians with Croesus effected. 


73.—2. rivde clvexa, on account of these things; which are specified 
in the two following sentences, xal..., xal...—yijs iudpy, through desire 
of territory. The clause following is only an amplification of the same 
idea. 3. r¢ xpnornply. He had received an oracle from the Py- 
thia, threatening danger when a mule should become king of the Medes 
(supra, c. 55), which was afterwards interpreted (infra, c. 91) to mean 
Cyrus, the offspring of a Median mother of royal birth, and of a Persian 
father of mean extraction. 4, rlaacba: bwép, to avenge himself (Mid. 
voc.) upon. — *Agrudyew, sc. uldv. Ctesias, who passed his life at the 
Persian court, and composed a history of Assyria, wrote this name 
*Aoruiyas. Diodorus wrote *Aowd8as, though quoting Ctesias. The 
Greeks geherally agree with Hdt. in the form ’Aorudyns. —— 6. yap- 
Body, a word of about as indefinite meaning as our cousin, but, unlike 
that, denotes only relations by marriage,—affints ; fr. yaynéw. It signi- 
fies here, as appears from the narrative, brother-in-law. 7. kara- 
orpefduevos elxe. This auxiliary form differs from the simple in fixing 
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the emphasis on the continuative state of the action or its effect: 
having subdued him, he held him so; which we express as concisely by 
making the part. attributive to the obj. instead of the subj—he had 
him subdued. K. § 310. «. C. § 637. B. § 144. n. 18. —— 8. Swetade, 
went out secretly. Mark the force of éwd, under cover. ll. xepr- 
ize ed, entreated well, This phrase must have signified primarily the 
using of conciliatory efforts, like our to talk around one kindly. —— 
12. wept wodAod, Bc. Adyou, of much account; cf. § 4.1.10, Vig. Idd. 
9. 7. 8. 14. rédter. The bow and arrow (and more seldom the 
sling) have universally been the weapons in use by tribes rising to the 
first grade above the savage state. The Scyths and Parthians excelled 
in the use of the bow, as the Greek and Latin writers frequently testi- 
fy; and our North American Indians are famed for the same art, —— 
16. wore, I. for wore, once, at a certain time. —— 18. 3:€8ete, I. for 3:d- 
Bete, lit. showed through, i. e. showed out completely. — dpyhy txpos, 
extreme in his temper. dp- fr. spéyeo seems to denote impulse of feeling. 
— rpnxées...dexelp, an accumulation of strong terms certainly for 
Hdt. roughly exceedingly he treated (them) with insult. rpny-, L for 
vTpaxéws, aud dexelp fr. a priv. and efxos—insolentia, retains ite fall form 
only in the Ion. In Att. cont. to alxia. 19. waSdvres...wewov@-. The 
aor. marks the act as past, while the perf. denotes the continuance of 
its effects :—having suffered these things from Cyazares, and considering 
themselves still in disgrace, as having (i e. by reason of having) suffered 
things unworthy of themselues, —— 20. éBovAetoarro. Some Mas. have 
éBotAcveay, which Schw. and Gaia. edit, against the authority of Weas. 
Examples of both constructions are found. 22. éé0eray, perf. 2, re- 
ferred to aw; but the present is found only in the part. fo, (Il. 9. 
540) and &@ovres (Id. 16. 260.) If we suppose @6éw, the Doric fwxa 
would be regular except the augment, and the perf. 2, by transposition 
of @ and , would give the Ion. fa and Att. efe0a.—— 23. Upyny by 
met. for the products of the chase—ventson. —— 26. xpedy, gen. parti. 














74—1. ob... dfedi8ou,’ for Alyattes of course did not surrender, ete. 
The conclusion of course (8) follows from the law of nations, as ac- 
knowledged by the ancients, respecting suppliants. The fxérns (lit. 
comer fr. lew) was one who, having committed a crime, fled to some — 
prince for protection, where, confessing his fault, and performing cer- 
tain expiatory sacrifices, his person was thenceforth held sacred as that . 
of a guest. 5. dy 8. Wrytt. supplies the ellipsis here by rots wrévre 
freot rovros, Which will not do, for immediately below the occurrence 
is said to have taken place r@ éxr@ &ret. Schw. sup. ratras rais 
pdxas, which lies in the same difficulty, or rats &AAas dyes, which 
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is quite crude ; to say that in the other battles, they fought a night-battle. 
In his version he puts semel, which is better. Larcher, by taking 32 
as correl. with péy (7. 4), makes it point to a time further on, and so 
translates, ‘in the sixth year;’ but péy has ite correl. 8¢ in the corre- 
sponding clause, as even the tyro will see. Cooley (in L.) refers éy to 
the subj. of the sentence,.d wéAeuos, and “being used adverbially (he 
says), it must be translated ‘therein,’ or in the time of that war.” The 
idea of L. is nearer correct, though his criticism is at fault, and I would 
sup. robrpy Tre xpévy; and certainly the ellipsis of xpévos is one of the 
most common.—The war had continued five years with alternating 
fortune, and then ; at that time, etc. —— 6. 8:apépove: is part. agreeing 
with ogi; continuing. — éxt Tans, sc. réxns. —— 11. odpoy. . . rodroy, 
fixing that year as the limit; but not being able to define it more 
nearly. — éy rq@ 84, tn which accordingly, i. e. according to the predic- 
tion. 13. ératoayro in the mid. takes only the gen. obj. but in the 
act. as a causative, takes the acc. of the person who is made to cease 
from a thing. 15. of... abrovs, the ones having caused them to come 
together, 1. e. in agreement,—effecting a reconciliation. —— 18. yanav 
éxadrayhy. Though there was but one marriage, it was an interchange 
of offices between the kings, who are considered each as giving the 
other a child as a hostage. obdros is the subj. still, The kings of Cilicia 
and of Babylon made the arrangement, and &yvaoray, decided, adjudged— 
the judicial sense of the word. 20. cuuBdores toxupal, forced com- 
pacts, —— 21. obx @éédovat, are not wont, or not likely. -—— 23. dpo- 
xpiny; a vexed word, which has strangely mingled bile and erudition. 
All the emendations proposed are justly condemned, and Wess. says— 
Sola durat controversia, quid duoxpodnyi—the only question left is, 
what is the meaning of du-!—to whose authority critics generally 
accede, in interpreting it, the surface of the skin. But the prep. és 
impugns that sense; for they would hardly get blood if they cut only 
to the surface of the skin; and I venture to suggest, dpoxpolny; or, if 
Mss. are clear in their consent for dyo-, take that to be from dpos, as 
the Ion. frequently shortens the long vowel (see Tab. I.), and render, to 
the quick—avarelxove:. Cf. our lick. 











716.—2. rhy...anpavéw, which I shall expose in the sequel,—-the 
attempt, namely, of Astyages to destroy Cyrus in infancy. V. cap. 107. 
et seqq. 5. xpnopod KiP8hAov, ambiguous oracle. This oracle, as 
given c. 91. infra, was 4v orparednra: ex) Tépoas, peydAnv dpxhy adrdy 
xaradtoey, ‘if he should make war against the Persians, he would 
destroy a great kingdom.’ And when Crosus, after his own fall, 
reproached the god for deceiving him, the Pythia replied, that he did 
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it not justly; for that if he had counseled wisely he would have sent 
his messengers again (and messengers on such a mission went not 
empty-handed) to inquise—twhose kingdom. . 

Rsemazk.—The eclipse predicted by Thales modern savans have 
eagerly sought to identify, from its great importance to chronology. 
The following facts and opinions are gathered from Larcher. Eude- 
mus places the eclipse in question, vaguely, about the 50th OL; Pliny, 
definitely, in the fourth year of the 48th Ol. and in this “he is counte- 
nanced by Father Riccioli, M. Desvignoles, and President De Brosses. 
There was (he adds) an eclipse on the 28th of May, in the year 4129 
J.P.; but the Olympic year commencing with the summer solstice, the 
month of May, 4129, falls in the third year of the 48th OL” This 
cannot be the eclipse foretold by Thales, he thinks, for two reasons. 
(1.) Cyaxares, in whose reign it occurred, according to Hdt. died in _ 
4120. (2.) The eclipse was visible at Sardis only a little before sunset, 
and not at the river Halys, where the armies were, at all. A conclu- 
sive reason, certainly. After naming several other eclipses, to reject 
their claim, he fixes on the one which occurred J. P. 4117, supported’ 
by the authority of Fathers Petau and Harduin, Sir John Marsham, 
President Bouhier, and Father Corsini. The only objection that can 
be made to this one is, he says, “that the shadow passed over the 
Euxine sea by Scythia and the Palus Meotis. It is certain, therefore, 
that this eclipse could not have been central on the banks of the Halys, 
but must have been very considerable.” Not considerable enough, 
however, I judge, for our purpose. Cooley, the English editor of L.. 
adds:—‘Solar eclipses nearly total, and the shadows of which pass 
over a given locality, are much less frequent and afford less room for 
choice than the commentators on Hdt. seem to have imagined. Two 
eminent modern astronomers, Oltmanns and Pingré, separately retrac- 
ing the eclipse alluded to by Hdt. have both arrived at the same result, 
in assigning it to the year 609 B.C. * * * As the date of this event 
may be regarded as an ascertained point jn chronology, the conclusion 
arrived at by MM. Oltmanns and Pingré is of much importance.” 





Summany.—From c. 75 to 94 Hdt. relates the retreat of Croesus to his capital after an 
indecisive battle at Pteria—the capture of Sardis, and the ultimate reception of Croesus 
into the confidence of Cyrus. The narrative is entwined with many interesting facts, 
some of which are sufficiently marvellous, and embellished with digressions, by means of 
which he keeps along the contemporary history of Greece. In cap. 94 he states that, in the 
time of Atys, the country was so sorely pressed by a famine that many of the Lydians 
were compelled to emigrate; that they settled among me Op Bpixol, and called them- 
selves, from the name of their loader, Tuponyol. 
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The history now, following the fortune of the conqueror, passes on to the East; 
and that we may know who Cyrus is, the historian naturally begins at tho beginning, 
; ‘We are thereby led at once into the antiquities of the oldest empire of the post-dilu- 

vian world. The images of Nimrod and the patriarchs, of Semiramis and Nitocris, of 
Babylon, and Nineveh, and Ecbatana, rise around us in their magnificence. The study 
of this portion of history, while it constitutes one of the most useful parts of solid learn- 
ing, is invested with the charm of romance. 


96.—1. ’Em&l(nras. The root of this word is probably the particle 
¢e, which indicates motion or tendency towards an object; e.g. xauace, 
ground-ward. In the verb, the earliest form would be analogically (a. 2) 
¢hy, and the earliest pres. 8{(mu:, a form which is found only in this 
compound dep. émidf(nua:. A derivative (yréw (cf. Lat. beto fr. be, Balyw) 
has the same sense, to seek, and a cognate, émdl(w, has the cognate 
sense, to doubt, to be in a state of inquiry; the mid. voc. of which, as 
dep., is sometimes used in the same sense as éwidl(nuor. — 54, according 
to our plan. — évOedrev. See remarks on Ion. Dialect, 2. ¢. 2. roy 
Kipov...«aretAe. The complex construction of this sentence cannot be 
imitated in our language. The sense is, that the inquiry now is, who 
this Cyrus was who destroyed the power of Croesus, as if the sentence were 
obj. of éxdl{(yra:; but this would put the main substantive in the sub- 
ordinate relation of a predicate, and that in a subordinate clause (rls 4» 
5 Kipos, 8s... etc.); instead of which, the genius of the Greek language 
puts the subject of the discourse in the more prominent position of obj. 
of the leading verb, and says, the inquiry is concerning Cyrus, and 
subordinates the circumstantial question, who and what he was; qualis 
, fuerit. The construction of the relative clause is also idiomatic in the 
mode of condensing it from a compound sentence to a simple one, by 
compounding the two subjects (8ers) and reducing one of the verbs to 
a participle. 8. Tiépoas, connect with Kipoy. — Srey, I, for rit 
(Tab. vii. 5.) — ipyhoavro, they became masters. The force of the mid. 
voc. is apparent in most deponents, both Greek and Latin. —— 4. of, 
The post-positive article, according to the classification of the older 
grammarians, exhibits the true office of the article (articulus, &pOpoyv) 
connecting the subj. (ueretérepos) with the dependent part of the sentence, 
and in such case is generally rendered by our demonstrative; those not 
wishing to embellish the exploits or character (rd, 8c. tpya or xphuara. 
B. § 125. 5. n. 6.) 6. rpipactas. Xenophon, m his Cyropedia, differs 
somewhat from Hdt. in the story of the birth and childhood of Cyrus; 
AEschylus, in his tragedy “The Perse,” is still different; and Ctesias 
gives a third variation. It is probable these are the thrze. traditions 
Hdt. alludes to. 8. ris byw ’Aatns, the upper Asia, So the Greeks 
distinguished the more distant parts of the continent from the peninsula 
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which lies between the seas, which they called 4 xdre ’Aaty, the lower, 
or, as we more commonly say, the lesser, Asia ; or, with the Latina, Asia 
Minor. The dividing line was the river Halys. Cf. c. 163, rh» “AAvos 
worapou tye *“Agtny, in which construction kw and xdrw answer to the 
Latin ultra and citra. 

Rewares—The chronology of the eastern monarchies has claimed 
much attention’ from scholars, and it is vain to hope for a perfect reso- 
lution of all its difficulties. And this sum of 520 years, given by Hdt. 
as the term of the Assyrian empire, is one of the greatest obstacles to 
any tolerable recencilement of discrepancies. It therefore demands 
our notice. _ 

There was a revolt of the Medes, something over a century before 
Detoces (see next chapter), led by the satrap Arbaces, who ascended the 
imperial throne and gave to Assyria a line of Mediun monarchs, extend- 
ing (through Defoces and his successors, as is commonly assumed) 
to Astyages; with whose fall under Cyrus the history of this mighty 
empire closea, in the year 559 B.C. Ctesias, in his ra Mepouwd, impor- 
tant portions of which have been preserved-in the extracts of several 
ancient authors, gives a list of the Assyrian kings, copied out of the 
archives at Babylon, from Ninus (or his father Belus) to this Astyages. 
From the accession of Arbaces to the fall of Astyages, he makes to be 
267 years. This places Arbaces 826 B.C. From Ninus down to Arba- 
ees the sum varies, both in the ancient authors who copied his list 
and figures directly and in those who took them at second hand, and 
in the later editions of the same author. The extreme range of the 
difference is from about 1300 to 1429 years. The highest number is a 
various reading of Africanus; the lowest is a copy further removed 
from the original, and probably less reliable. Another reading of 
Africanus is 1404. Diodorus, who, as well as the last-named author, 
transcribed from the original, reads variously 1860 and 1400, with the 
qualifying phrase something more than; a form of expression which 
gives a strong presumption that the round number 1400 is the true 
reading. The relative value of these dates we cannot discuss in a 
brief note; but let us assume Africanus’ 1404, agreeing so nearly with 
Diodorus’ “‘more than 1400,” as probably correct. This added to 826 
carries us back to 2230 B. C. as the first of that Ninus who gave his 
name to the capital of the empire. Ninus and Abraham were contem 
porary, and following the LXX, we find them a little more than 1000 
years after the flood. How does Herodotus accord with this ! 

Accordi@g to the common mode of settling his account, the 520 
years is to be reckoned back from Arbaces, which therefore brings us 
to 1846,—a point which should be, if the language of Herodotus repre- 
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sents history, a notable epoch, at least in the Assyrian empire; so nota- 
ble, indeed, as to obscure the humbler origin of its power. The best 
apology we can make for our author, is, to suppose some great extension 
of the sway of Assyria abdut this time, which brought it more imme- 
diately, perhaps then for the first, to the notice of the Greeks;—a 
notion, though not sufficiently founded, yet not without some counte- 
nance from ancient authors. It must have been not far from this time 
that the empire first carried its arms to the borders of Europe; for 
according to Diodorus Siculus (ii. 22), Priam was subject to the great 
king and received succors from him during the ten years’ siege. 

But if this be not satisfactory, those who take the scheme of the Assy- 
rian succession mentioned above, which puts Deioces and his successor 
in the list of Ctesias, do not scruple to count the dates uf Herodotus as 
of little worth, and do a willing violence to his numbers. They reduce 
the reign of that prince from 58 to 40 years to make it agree with their 
scheme. But against such a measure there are serious objections. We 
are not justified in changing numbers arbitrarily to satisfy a theory, 
unless supported by the strongest reasons; and in this case I think 
the reasons are all against“it. But further, the scheme is totally 
irreconcilable with the facts of the history, as given by Herodotus 
(i. c. 102 et seqq.) For the difference of names, it may be conceded 
that the same man may be known by different appellations in the 
records of different nations, but we cannot so easily accommodate con- 
tradictory facts. 

Let us look at the facts. Herodotus, as his purpose was to inquire 
after those things pertaining to the history of Cyrus, comes directly to 
Deloces, the head of the royal family of Media with which Cyrus was 
connected. The revolt and anarchy which led to his elevation are 
therefore the subjects of which the historian treats here; and not at all 
the revolution of a century previous, which cast down Sardanapalus 
I. and inaugurated the dynasty of the Arbacide. Then, the satrap 
carried the allegiance of Media with him as he mounted the Assyrian 
throne, and, except the province of Babylon, ¢he empire retained its 
integrity. Now, Media stands off and remains independent. Moreover, - 
Phraortes the suceessor of Defoces wages war with Assyria, and with 
manifest success. (c.102.) His successor, Cyaxares, continues the war, 
and, at length, having subjected the provinces in detail, he struck a 
fatal blow at the capital and became master of the empire. His name, 
therefore, and that of his successor Astyages, appear in Ctesias’ list of 
Assyrian kings, agreeing in their proper designation and in the time of, 
their respective reigns. It is otherwise with Phraortes and Deloces, 
who were Median kings. The two lines of monarchs run into one, in 
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the person of Cyaxares, and the two authors have continucd their lists 
severally down through the common reigns. Hence the confusion. 
The facta, then, are sufficiently clear and connistent. What of the 
dates f 

The sum of the four Median reigns is in Hdt. 150 years. We have 
then 559-+ 150 == 709 B. C. for the accession of Deloces. The next 
question is, whether the 58 years of Deloces should date from the suc- 
cess of the revolt and the independence of his country, in which he 
seems to have been a Jeading spirit from the first, or from the time of 
his election’to the throne. In the former case, the numbers which pre- 
cede join on with those which follow this dividing line, and give conti- 
nuity to the reckoning. This is like an historian, is like the care which 
characterizes our author. In the latter case, he throws in uncounted 
some odd years of the unregulated state of the country, thus making 
a gap which unsettles his chronology. This is unlike the historian. I 
assume, therefore, as the more probable, the former case, and set the 
column of Assyyian chronology directly above the Median. Those who 
think otherwise will add such number of years for the intervening 
period of anarchy as they judge proper, observing only that the age of 
Detoces will confine them to very narrow limits. 

I must next, add an observation which may be put by some to the 
charge of temerity, seeing the Mss. and Edd. give no various readings 
in this place. Nevertheless, let it be judged. The “520 years” of Hdt. 
would be written &reag’x’. Now, if instead of that he had written 
Ereaap’x’; or Ern,ag'n’,—1520 years, we have the two great authors 
agreeing, as follows: 


CTESIAS. HERODOTUS. 


Last of Astyages, 6559 B.C 559 B. OC. 

to Arbaces, 267 years. To Deioces, 150 years. 

From Arbaces, 826 B.C. From Deioces, 709 BO. 

to Ninus, 1404 years. to Ninus, © 1520 years. 
2280 B, O. 2229 B. 0. 


Such agreement, chronologers are accustomed to say, sufficiently demon- 
strates the general correctness of the numbers. 

From the elevated point we have now reached, as the learner can 
easily glance up through the next higher epoch and take in the com- 
pass of the earliest post-diluvian history, I add :— 

That the kingdom or colony of Assyria was planted aome genera- 
tions previous to Ninus by Asshur (whence the name), a distinguished 
chief who went out from Babylon (Gen. x. 11. The prolepsis in the 
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name of Nineveh is common. They are not to be listened to who con- 
found Nimrod and Ninus; nor they who sublimate proper names into 
abstractions, assuming, as Niebuhr in Rome, that ancient history is 
fable. Rather, ancient fable is history obscured.) Babylon, therefore, 
founded by the great-grandson of Noah, was the older city, and was 
the ruling power of the East till the valor of Ninus gave to Assyria 
- that preéminence which justly ranked him as the founder of the 
empire. Previous to this, there flourished at Babylon, according to 
the ancient chronographers, two dynasties, the ‘first commencing 225 
years after the dispersion of the nations; that, I understand them to 
mean, consequent on the confusion of. tongues; which brings us to 
within about 400 years of the flood. This gives us for Babylon the fol- 
' lowing scheme, which may be taken as approximately correct: 


Tothe Dispersion, . . . «. about 400 Post-Dil. 
Dispersion to First Dynasty, .- . . . 28 
First or Chaldean Dynasty,.... . . . 2 
(or, according to some, 195) . 
Second or Arabian Dynasty, . . . . 915 
Total . . .. - 1065 


years to Ninus and the supremacy of Agyria. Abraham was born, 
according to the LXX, 1072 years after the flood. é 
96.—1. abrovduwy, independent, not free republics nor in a state 
of anarchy. 2. Ge... weptjrbov, thus they come round again to 
tyrannies. The word tyranny is here used distinctively of the usurpa- 
tion. 3. goods, like the lat. prudens, signifies endowed with talents 
and skill for practical, and particulariy political, affairs. —— 4. épa- 
oGels, w. causal gen. enamored (of a thing). The part. expresses the 
state of the subject. 6. dv r7... fonee, in his own (sc. town, xébup) 
both being formerly a tried man in respect of the administration of jus- 
tice, and (now) somewhat more and more earnestly applying himself there- 
. to, he made tt his vocation.  Sucaorbyny limita 8éxios and érOduevos as 
well as foxee. This kind of zeugma, common in Greek and elegant for 
its conciseness, is not practicable in English; hence the necessity to us 
of supplying the relative words. —— 9. r@ dicaly. (C. § 449. a.) —— 
11. Sacaorhy... alpdovro, chose him their judge ; observe the force of the 
mid. voc 12. predpevos fr. puvdopat, cont. with epenthesis of ¢; 
keeping the mind on (rhy dpxhyv) the supreme power, as an object, implies 
the desiring and using arts to obtain it. 14. Sore... Sixardpevor. , 
: The subj. of the sentence is of demonst., to which abrol is appositive 
and rendered distinctive by the particle kal—themselves also; i. e. those 
in the other villages, as well as those in the village of Deloces (éy rg 
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devros). —— 15. nara 1d dp0dr, according to rectitude; justly. —- 
17. rére éxel re Sxoveay. These particles present another instance of 
the condensed elegance and force which the Greek language acquires 
by ellipsis. Lit. then and when they had heard, i. e. then (they heard) 
and when (or after that) they had, etc. The construction is frequent. 
Cf. c. 108 infra, nal xpérés re eAdxice, he both (divided into compa- 
nies) and he first did so {i. e. he was the first to doit) Also. 105, nad . 
éxel re, and 3 éwel re, in which cases the full expression would give, 
*firat the assertion, that é¢ waa so, and then the relative clause, when it 
was, etc. The explanations of Hoogeveen (Gr. Part. sub. voc. re) and 
Viger (Gr. Id. ¢. 8. § 7) do not meet the case. —— 18. réaos. C. § 487. 


97.—1. éxiporréovros and svurGavonéver illustrate happily the law 
that the idea often controls the grammatical form of the word, as here 
the number of the collective noun. When the author speaks of a multi- 
tude as coming, they are viewed in unity; but when he speaks of their 
having learned certain facts, requiring individual attention, the idea of 
the individuals composing the multitude prevails. 8. és... dvaxel- 
pevov, every thing depending on himself. 4. xpoxari{eeyv. The use of 
apé here in its local sens@is legitimate, as marking the fact that the 
seat of inggment anciently was tn front of the palace, or more openly, 
in the market-place (the dyopd or forum), or, in the East, in the gates of 
the city. 5. ray, 8c. xpuudreep. 9. é8[8evay... Adyor, they gaye 
to themselves talk, i. e. entered into conversation. —— 11. ob yap com. 
mences what the partisans of Deloces are supposed to have said. This 
intimation of the cunning of Deloces shows sufficiently the philosopher 
in the narrator. He reasoned the nature of his facts as carefully as his 
age permits us to demand. 12. pépe, like the Lat. age, in hortitative 
discourse, come. —— 14. abrod...tpepdueba. L. translates, we can cultt- 
vate our fields tn peace; and remarks—“I am probably the first who 
has given this meaning to the phrase, of which, however, I conceive 
not only that it is susceptible, but that it cannot receive any other. | 
“Epya signifies, all the labors of the country, ploughed fields, harveste, 
even the trees, as appears from Il. v.92. * * This word, says Apol- 
lonius (Lex. Hom. ), signifies in Homer, agriculture, when that author 
employs it simply and without the addition of any other word to deter- 
mine the sense.” 15. «p, I. for xp (by ellipsis of 63¢. C. Tab. J 63), 
modifies ratra, giving it indefiniteness—something like this; in some 
such a way. 




















98.—2. swoAAds, I. for woAds. For construction, see note, c. 32. J. 46 
Cf. M. § 584, 3. és 8, to the degree that. 1. Wva... xépns, wher 
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(i. e. in what part) of the country. So the Latin, ubi gentium. Cic. The 
partitive sense of fva determines the use of the gen. The classification 
of words according to their accidents does not affect the principles of 
construction. 10. wéAwcpa, fortified town, or stronghold ; a distinc- 
tion observed by Hdt. between this word and xdéars. —— 11. BAAwy 
depends on éripéAeoOai, 12. wetBoudveoy. This passage throws light 
on that blunder of grammarians who have referred the fut. mid. of this 
verb to wdoxw. What one is persuaded to, he suffers or permita. The 
two words meet, in signification, on common ground, but should not — 
be confounded in etymology. They are probably from the same ulti- 
mate radix, but the divergence is. developed in the simplest verb-form ; 
the stem of the one being xa0, and of-the other’we0, or #0; which are 
strengthened into wd0ocxw, rdoxw, and wévOe or welOe. 13. ’AyBd- 
tava. See Rem. at the end of the chapter. —— 15. érépov is construed 
with the comp. tynAdrepos, and wpopaxedo: is dat. of measure of excess. 
16. rd poy... éwrd. Read xodwyds as attributive predicate of 
xwploy. For the construction of Sore... elyat, see K. § 841. 3.8. The 
antithesis of the second clause (indicated by the correlatives ney and 8) 
turns on the particular sense of érern3e(@n, as expressing the idea of 
the effect of art, in distinetion from the natural advantages of the local- 
ity. The whole sentence might be rendered: On the one hand the situ- 
ation, being elevated, contributes somewhat to this result (lit. that it should 
be so); but on the other hand, it is effected something more by art, there 
being seven circles altogether. 21. nara... péyabos, about equal, in 
extent, to the circuit of Athens. For this sense of xard, seq Lid. & Se. 
signf. v. and vi. 

Remarx.—We cannot from Herodotus determine the location of Ag: 
batana. It is thought by some that there were two towns of that name, 
one the capital of greater Media, the other of Atropatene; and Major 
Rawlinson argues that it is the latter of which Hdt. speaks. The for- 
mer is believed to be near the site of the modern: Hamadan, a strong 
argument of which is, the identity of the name. The Chaldee form of 
Agbatana was Achmetha,—a slight variation, consistent with the prin- 
ciples of etymology—which the Syrians have changed to Ahmethén, 
and the Persians to Hamadan. 

It is not necessary to suppose that Defoces was the original founder 
of the city, but only that he chose it for his capital and enlarged and 
fortified it. The traditions of the East claim for it an antiquity superior 
to that of Semiramis, in whose day, as in later times, it was the summer 
resort of royalty; and that by her queenly munificence it was adorned — 
with a splendid palace and a most stupendous work of art—nothing 
lesa, namely, than the piercing of the Orontes mountain with a tunnel 
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fifteen feet broad and forty feet high, through which she poured the 
waters of a little mountain-lake, to refresh the city. 

For the extent of the place, Hdt. is well supported by other ancient 
authors. Diod. Sic. says it was 150 stadia; Thucyd. makes Athens 
about 148, and Dion. Hal. 168 stadia. Hdt. writes as if he judged from 
personal observation; that he had seen both cities, and they were appa- 
rently about equal in extent. | 

The more common and now established orthography, Ecbatana, is 
conceded to be less correct than that of our author. 


99.—7. yeAay... alaxpdy. Gwaci is doubtless to be taken in the 
adverbial sense, as ine. 1. The Orientals have ever been nice in their 
sense of decorum. Cf. what Xenophon says of the Persians (Cyroped. 
I. 2): Aloxpdy pty yap er: xal wiv dort Mépoas nal rd dxowrbew, ‘wad vd 
éxoptrrecbat, xal rd ptans pearods palverGa:: aicxpdy 8t Er: Kal 7d idyra 
wou davyepoy yevéaGa: #) Tov obpicat Evexa, } al BAAa Tivds Towtvrov. In 
India and Arabia there is the same scrupulous propriety in regard to 
spitting; and in this they do but express the instinctive sentiment, 
not of the East, but of humanity, wherever evil communications have 
not corrupted good manners. To sptt on one has ever been held the 
last mark of indignity. Hence Job (xxx. 10), in his extremity of 
degradation, says, “They abhor me; they flee from me, and spare not 
to spit in my face;” where perhaps the sense is, before me, instead of 
in my face. The note of Barnes on this passage is sufficiently instruc- 
tive to suffer a repetition here. He says: 
- “The Hebrew may mean, either to spit in the face, or, to spit in 
the presence of any one. It is quite immaterial which interpretation is 
adopted, since in the view of the Orientals the one was considered 
about the same as the other. In their notions of courtesy and urbanity, 
he commits an insult of the same kind who spits in the presence of 
another which he would if he spit on him. Are they not right? Should 
it not so be considered every where? Yet how different their views 
from the more refined notions of the civilized Occidentals! In America, 
more than in any other land, are offences of this kind frequent and 
gross. Of nothing do foreigners complain of us more, or with more 
justice; and much as we boast of our intelligence and refinement, 
we should gain much if in this respect we would sit down at the feet 
of a Bedawin Arab, and cai as his views into our maxims of 
politeness.” 
Well to Bay, but, alas for our Arabs! recent travelers testify that 
their habits in this respect have sadly relaxed “since they assumed the 
habit of smoking tobacco ;” and Niebuhr says he observed that the mas- 
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ter of a family had a little china spitting-pot near him. 12. ére- 
poios. Not of another nature, as some interpret; but, another person, 
another sort of character, instead of their familiar companion. — dpéot. 
Part. dat. plu. to agree with og:. Deloces must not be supposed to be 
the inventor of a new policy, but only as imitating the custom of orien- 
tal monarchs. 





100.—3. ras... ypdpovres, the litigants. The Attics used the mid. 
voc, — wapd. See note, c. 24, 1. 2. and ¢, 82. 1.2. ——4. S:axplywy, DIscER- 
NO, DISCERN. —— 6. éxexoouéaro. Third pers. plur.; don. ending. Tab. 
Vili. — ef... bBpl(owra. A literal rendering of this clause: tf he should 
ascertain any one having violated (the laws, that is), gives us a wrong 
idea, as if; assuming the act of a violation, he would say, if he showd 
Jind out who had done it ; whereas the sense is, tf he should learn that 
any one had done such a thing. The Greek is of necessity ambiguous, 
for want of a gerund, whereby the person is made the more conspicuous 
and the act subordinate. This, however, is in accordance with the 
genius of the language. (Cf. ¢. 32.72.46.) We are more logical, and 
express the different relations elegantly and concisely by a change 
of case in the substantive. Cf. c. 38, Mera 8¢ SdAwva olyduevoy, after 
Solon going. Wewould say, Solon’s ;—making the act of departure the 
object of the preposition. 1. ward... dd3uchueros, according to the 
desert of each one’s offence. — @8ixalev. See Tab. IL and VIII. 3. (1.) a. 
8. xardoxowa:...xarhxoo. Our word spy corresponds in its lit- 
eral sense to the former of these words, but is extended in use so as to 
cover the ground of both. A spy is expected to hear as well as see, 
This sort of “secret police” is an essential part of the organization of 
despotism. Cf. c. 114 infra, dp@arpdy Bacirdos, the king’s eye; and vii. 
289, d80@uAdKwr, highway-guards. This use of xarfxoo: is rare. — dvd. 
Motion upward from the lowest extreme reaches at length the highest ; 
hence, up through; throughout. So of time, axa xacay rhy ipépny, 
through the entire day. K. § 290. 








101.—1. cuvéorpeve, lit. turned together, as a shepherd would dif- 
ferent flocks; so did Deloces gather the several tribes of the Medes 
under his protection and bind them under one government. —— 2. yé- 
vea fr. yévos. The map exhibits the probable location of these tribes, 
according to Larcher. The Magi were the Priest-caste of Persia. The 
name, Mogh, is derived by oriental scholars from mah, signifying great, 
(cf. Lat. magnus,) illustrious, or the head. 


102.—2. rpfla xal werrfxoyra. Ctesias assigns but 40 years to the 
reign of this prince, if we concede him to be the same as Arteeus, in his 
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catalogue; and modern chronographers make it even less. The dis- 
crepance is explained on the hypothesis that Ctesias dates from the 
time when the regal power was confirmed to him over all Media, and 
that Herodotus includes a portion of the period of anarchy, from what 
time the influence of Deloces began to prevail. (See Rem. ¢. 95. sub 
Jine, and ¢. 130.) — 4. dwexpiro, was not content, fr. awd and the root 
xp or xpe (perhaps cognate to xelp, the hand), representing the idea 
of necessity, something of prime utility, hence wants, which includes 
desires and demands ; it did not put awayhis desires or demands ; that is, 
did not satisfy them. robroot, The dat. ‘is obj. of éx) in composi- 
tion. 6. M48er; dependent on dxnxdous, as gen. of inferiority. (C. 
§ 849.) —— 8. rh» ’Aolny, means with the Greeks, when not otherwise 
defined, only the upper Asia. 9. rods ’Ago....elxov. The distinc- 
tion is between the nation at large and the Ninevites; and instead of 
the simple connector «al, we should expect the complex xa) 3) xal. 
(See c. 1.2.7. n.) —— 10. rére... dwerredérov, but at that time they were 
Sorsaken (lit. left alone) of their allies, as having revolted (lit. stood off, or 
put themselves away) from them; as related above, c. 95. 11. &a- 
Aes... §xowres, being however in other respects quite prosperous. For 
gen. with ed, see K. § 274. 8.(b.) C. § 895. Cf. also c. 82. 7. 30, nerplus 
.-+ Blov. 12. éxt robrous 84; a clause appositive to éx) 'Acg-, 1. 9,— 
a repetition which a loose style often demanda, and is happily indi- 
cated in Greek by 84; against these, as I said. 14. orparés; con- 
nect with airdés; a large portion of his army with the king himself was 
destroyed. : 

Remarx.—The facts of the history are clearly irreconcilable with 
the supposition that Defoces and Phraortes are in the line of the kings 
of Assyria. (See c. 95. Rem.) 




















103.—3. xal xpa@rds re. See note, c. 96. 1.17. —— 4. éadyive. Some 
Mas. have éAdéxnoe. — xara rérea; ‘per cohories, Schw. This sense of 
védos comes from the idea of completeness; a complement. — rods év 
TH *Acly. Hdt. means to save his Greeks from the charge of being so 
late in learning the military art. —— 7. obros 6, this is the one; 4, as 
demonstrative and predicate. —— 8. re... dyévero. See c. 74. — ol. 
C. § 410. K. § 284. (10.) 9. 6 rhy...éwurg. It would appear 
from this, that the power of Assyria was limited almost to its capital. 
ye, above, i. e. beyond the river; ultra fluvium. The Halys was con- 
sidered the boundary between the empire of the East and the Zgean 
provinces. Hence the designations 4 xdrw, and 4 yw ’Agln. V.c. 95. 
i. 6. n. 11. ripeopter... xal, both (for the purpose of) avenging 
his father, and, etc. —— 13. of and wepuxarnuévy agree together; to 
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him sitting down around, i. e. besieging. —— 17. petyouc:, part. agree- 
ing with rovroiet. 

Remark.—The Scyths, a people spread so widely through Asia and 
Europe, from whom some derive the appellation of the Scotts, are not, 
I think, indebted for a name to any of the fanciful derivations usually 
offered, but bring their name and their descent from Cush, the son of 
Ham and father of Nimrod. (Gen. x. 6,8.) They are known through the 
East as Cushim or Cuthim. (See Tab. IIL 3%.) They were therefore the 
builders of the tower of Babel, and the leaders of most of the great _ 
enterprises of antiquity. Nor is this the first time their power was 
felt in Egypt. They are believed to have been the race of Hucsos or 
Shepherd Kings, whose name was such a terror to that country in the 
days of the patriarchs, From Egypt they are said to have sailed, with 
their Pallic or Pelasgic brethren of Phoenicia, to Ireland, to which they 
gave the name of Scotia; and their remembrance of the Zower of Babel 
—a symbol of the pagan worship of this race universally—will account 
for the Round Towers of that island. (See Faber’s Proph. Dissertt. Ap- 
pend, iii.) In central and middle Asia and Europe, their history is 
better known. 


104.—2. eb(dvp, for a well-girded man; i. e. in condition to travel. 
with expedition. Time as a measure of distance is naturally taken for 
a standard, and where the mode of travel is such as to secure uniform- 
ity, it is a very correct measure. The foot couriers of Asia are said to . 
average thirty-three miles a day. —— 8. od... dwepBijvat, tt is not much 
to pass over, etc. The simple narrative of Hdt. like that of Robinson 
Crusoe, touches on the colloquial level. 4. 8: pévov, by a complex 
construction, performs the twofold office of adjective and prepositional 
phrase ;—one intermediate nation between them. 5. Sdowerpes, writ- 
ten also Xdweipes, “occupied the country north of the lake Urumiyeh, 
and about the sources of the Euphrates and the Araxes. Their name no 
longer remains, unless we should venture to trace it to that of the Ze- 
bari, a tribe of the Kurds now dwelling further south, near the great 
Zab; though there is no good ground for such a conclusion.” Cooley in 
L. 5. wapayeBoudvoos elva, are construed with gor, J, 1, together 
with ed(éve 635s; the dat. in regimen with the verb, and the nom. édds 
and the substantive elva:, subject of the same; tt ¢s to a good traveler a 
journey of thirty days, etc... . but (it is) to those having passed by this 
(rodro, sc. €6vos) to be in the Median (territory). —— 6. radrn, 80. 686. 
8. dv SetegZ, ac. xeipl. 9. oupBardvres, having joined battle with. 
- —— 11. éréoxoyr, sc. airots, held (themselves) upon, i.e. overspread and 
held the control of. 
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Remark.—A glance at the map shows the intelligence and clear 
understanding of our author. The main Caucasian range extends from 
near the Palus Meotis, south-east to the shores of the Caspian. The 
most direct and frequented route was on the southern side of the 
mountain, near the coast of the Euxine, through Colchis. But having 
missed the upper pass, the Scyths were forced to keep along the other 
side of the range till they reached the Albaniss Pylw, near the modern 
Derbend ;—a route more circuitous and doubtless much more difficult. 
This same route has been traversed in modern times by the Huns, on a 
similar incursion, and still later by Peter the Great. 


105.—1. wa) éwel re. See c. 96. 2. 17. n. —— 4. dworpéwe: ... woped- 
ecOa, he turns them away from coming on further. The English idiom, 
unlike the Greek, does not admit the negative with the dependent 
verb. The pregnant brevity of the Greek is more compendious than 
the Eng. The difference is here. There are two acts or objects in 
view,—their advancement and their halt—the one having a genitive, 
and the other an accusativte relation to the verb; or, more analytically, 
the one in genitive relation with ad, the other in accusative relation 
with the verb;—a point of departure and an object; from the one to 
the other of which he would persuade them. In Eng. whichever particle 
we use requires its own object; i. e. we persuade from advancing, or to. 
return. The Greek places the particle of departure foremost, with ellip- 
sis of its proper object, and brings in at the end the ultimate aim as ace. 
object; as here, from (advancing further) he turns them to the not ad- 
vancing further. The Eng. gives one sentence entire, which sufficiently 
implies the other ad factum, but not ad verbum; the Greek gives the 
extremes of the two sentences with the verbal ellipsis. Cf. ¢. 2. 1.1, és 
Afyurroy amixderGo:; also c. 1. 2. 8. and note in that place; also éxwn8ay 
és rhy OdAacoay, c. 24. 5. uplns. This name was applied to the 
‘whole country from the Euphrates to Egypt and Cilicia) The Hebrews 
called it Aram, from the father of Nahor; whence Aramea, a name not 
unknown to the Grecians. —— 6. wapeterOdrray, having passed by out 
of (the country). The distinctive use of the-particles is never lost sight | 
of. 12. édvres. Mark the near connection in sense algo with the Lat. 
€0, to go. 16. dpay, depends on gor: subaud. Cf. c. 104. 2. 1. and 4, 
tori... elvar; and c. 24.1, 88, xe... dpvderOar. K. § 306. 1. (c.) 
18. évapéas. This is probably a Scythian word, and its etymology there- 
fore not to be sought in the Greek. As to the nature of the malady, 
enough has been written. Without troubling the. learner with the 
various opinions where none agree, I give the following from Larcher: 

“ Hippocrates very clearly explains this in a passage which I shall 
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quote at full length, and from which we may gather both the cause 
and the effects of this malady. ‘Their continual exercise on horseback 
occasions to the Scythians acute pain in the joints; they then become 
lame; and if the disorder augments, the hip falls backwards. In the 
commencement of the malady, they cure themselves by cutting the 
vein which runs behind each ear. When the blood ceases to flow, they 
fall asleep from exhaustion; and on awaking, some are cured, and some 
are not.’”° 

He proceeds to say that this remedy is fatal to the virility of the 
patient, and that when he perceives his powers of manhood gone,-he 
attributes it to the Nemesis of some offended deity. “ ‘They then clothe 
themselves in a woman’s garment, acquire the habits of women, and 
join them in their employments.’ ” 

Cooley adds, on the authority of modern travelers, that among those 
Caucasian and steppe regions of Europe and Asia, “cases are frequent 
of males losing the strength and physiognomy of their sex, and assuming 
the dress and habits of women.” 


106.—3. dArywpins; see c. 4. 1.7. n. — xopls wey... xwpls 86. To make 
the antithesis more conspicuous Hat. often adds to py and 8¢, the article 
+d or the demonstrative rotro, (Cf. c. 80.72.19.) On the same principle 
here, xwpfs, being demanded in the latter clause for its relation to pdpov, 
is repeated in the antecedent correlative for greater distinctiveness. 
On the one hand they exacted tribute from each one (éxdorey is all taken 
distributively) as they were accustomed to impose on each; and besides the 
tribute, etc. For pdpov, the principal Edd. have odpwv,—which is quite 
impracticable. @époy %x. is plain, but this reading gives a difficulty in 
the relative ré; and to relieve this, Reisk conjectured rdéy, which is 
approved by Schw. ; but this again demands éwéBaAoy for éréBaAdov ;—a 
reading which is not indeed without the support of at least one Ms. It 
would read then, they exacted the tribute which they imposed.—a declara- 
tion hardly consistent with the style of Hdt. I prefer the reading 
given in the text; and understand it, that after the assertion that they 
exacted tribute, the neut. rel. introduces a general remark—zt was a 
thing they were accustomed to do. wherever they came, to levy tt. —~ 
9. ravwep. The office of the wep is to render réy a little indefinite ;— 
not to say that the identical old limits were reéstablished. — nal... re, 
and in addition. 10. éréporor Adyouos. So c. 184 below, ray ek rote: 
"Agouplows Adyo pxhuny worhooucs; but this promised Assyrian his- 
tory probably perished in the embryo, like many another noble concep- 
tion of noble minds. Such a work is nowhere referred to by the 
ancients, except it be in one place in Aristotle (Hist. Animal. viii. 18); 
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where he mentions Herodotus’ account of the taking of Nineveh. He 
may have made some beginnings on such a history, or an essay on the 
siege and capture of Nineveh, which would answer the special promise 
made in this place. This is the more probable as it was a theme to 
tempt the pen that could delineate a grand historic scene. As a coun- 
terpart to the taking of Babylon, Hdt. ought to have giver the picture 
to the world. 

Remarks,—This second fall of Nineveh was final. Here.its history 
—long, eventful, cruel, glorious—finds its end. The city is buried in 
its own ruins, is covered literally from the eyes of mortals by the accu- 
mulated dust of ages, its very location become unknown, and its sacred 
tombs insulted by the foot of the wandering Arab, ignorant of the 
treasures enshrined beneath—a gift from antiquity to the curiosity of 
the nineteenth century. By the labors of Botta and Layard, the frag- 
ments of the city are exhumed. At the same time, a knowledge of the 
Assyrian character is recovered, and the long-buried inscriptions are 
deciphered, which shed new light on the history of the empire. 

Nineveh was situated on the east bank of the Tigris, near its junc- 
tion with the Zab. In Jonah (i. 2) it is called “that great city,” as if 
it was distinguished above other cities for extent; and also (iii. 3) “an 
exceeding great city, of three days’ journey.” A similar phrase—Nivos 
peydAn—occurs in the epitaph of Sardanapalus as quoted by Diod. Sic. 
(ii. 23), which he says was composed in the barbarian tongue and after- 
wards translated by some Grecian. The same author (ii. 8) gives the 
extent of the city as 150 stadia in length and 90 in breadth, or about 
60 miles in circuit. Strabo says (xvi. 1), “it was much larger than 
Babylon.” Diodorus (ut supra) says it was protected by a wall rising 
100 feet above the plain, broad enough for three chariots to drive 
abreast on the top, and surmounted at intervals by towers, 1500 in 
number, which ascended to the height of 200 feet. We may abate 
something from these figures for the excited imagination of Diodorus, 
but that it had works of art—sculpture and architecture of beauty and 
magnificence, is attested by the recent excavations. He also depicts 
the corruption of morals as extreme. In S.S. besides Jonah, Zeph. (ii. 
14, 15) and Ezek. (xxxi.) unite, to use the language of Kitto, “to con- 
. firm the view which has ‘been given of the commercial greatness, the 
surpassing opulence, the high culture, the immense population, and the 
deep criminality of the city of Nineveh,” as well as “the greatness 
of its dominion and the grandeur of its state.” The only statistical 
datum from which to estimate the population of the oity, is that of Jo- 
nah (iv. 11), “more than sixscore thousand persons that cannot discern 
“between their right hand and left ;” which is generally taken to mean 
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infants. Now our census tables show the ratio of persons under five 
years of age to the whole population to be, in our country, about 1 to 
7. Assuming it to be the same in Nineveh, and assuming five years 
of age for the limit of the infancy, it would give the sum of about 
840,000; which is a probable estimate, considering that the city, 
though so extensive, was not built compactly. Besides the denuncia- 
tions of Jonah, the destruction of the city was foretold by Isa. (xiv. 25) 
and Zeph. (ii. 18). 3 

That portion of the Assyrian history which links itself with the his- 
tory of Israel and Judah, is in the period between the first and second 
capture of the city by the Medes. Arbaces is generally understood to 
be the Tiglath-Pileser of Scripture, and his immediate successors the 
Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, and Eserhaddon, who worried and carried 
captive the chosen people. (See Prideaux’s and Russell's Connections, 
and Kitto’s Cyclopedia Bib. Lit.) 

Like the Pharaoh of Egypt, Assur seems to have been a common _ 
. title for the kings of Assyria, or rather the family name, retained from 
the ancient founder of the colony. Pul or Bel (Belus, Baal), signifying 
lord, was also common. Thus, Tiglath-Pileser, otherwise called Pul, is 
Tiglath (probably a variation of Tigris) Pul-Assur. So, Shal-man- Assur, 
and Assur-Haddon, which in Greek, with the addition of Pul, becomes 
‘Sardanapulus; i. e. Assar-Dan-Pul. Those who deny the personal 
character of the Asshur of S.S. cannot have observed the force of this 
monumental testimony. 


107.—1. *Aorudyns was son-in-law of Alyattes king of Lydia (c. 74) 
and brother-in-law to Croesus. —— 5. SwepOduevos .. . rd évbwnov, delir- 
ering over his dream to the dream-interpreters of the Magi ; which office 
of the Magi, as the Persians, or Chaldees, as the Babylonians called 
them, is well elucidated in the book of Daniel. (See above, ¢. 101.) 
8. dvdpds dpalyy. Cf Lat. tempestativa viri; of proper age for a hus- 
band. —— 10. 8801; Pres. Indic. as if from 8:86. —— 12. Byov abrdy, 
taking him, considering him, to be. Xenophon makes Cambyses king 
of Persia. 


108.—1. Xuvowmeotons .. . Eel, in the first year of Mandane’s living 
with, etc. See c. 100. 2.6. n,. ——4. émoxeiy. Cf. c.104.211.—— 6. éxf- 
rexa; fr. éw) and réxew; being near upon the time of her delivery, —— 
". yevvépevov. We have no form to represent the pres. pass. part. and 
can express it only by circumlocution. —— 8. ék.. . Sos, according to 
his vision ; of, the dat. of personal limitation. —— 12. ol«hioy. Larch. 
argues that this word = ovyyevfs; but not well, Harpagus was in- 
deed a relative and also a friend,—intimate in the house—two things 
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not the same nor necessarily meeting’ in the same person. —— 18. xp@- 
yua... mpoodew, the thing which I would enjoin on you. spocOéw, the 
subjunce. aor. 2. (See Tab. VIII. 8. (2.) a.) —— 14. pundaua wapaxphop, 
you may by no means neglect. Two things that are in the relation 
expressed by wapd, are in close proximity (see c. 24. J. 2: n.), but indi- 
vidually distinct from each other. (Cf ¢. 82.1. 15.n.) The former idea 
prevails in such words as wapaxpiua, at the very thing, or in the act ; 
the latter, in rapaxpdoua:, to abuse, or fail to perform the proper duty. 
—— 15. éwurg weprréops, you would tumble upon yourself round about ; 
Le. fall to ruin—a metaphor taken, as T. thinks, “from a house falling 
in upon iteelf.” ——— 16. és eewurod, sc. ofenua. —— 17. Srey. See Tab. 
VIL 56. —— 19. dsBpl rg8e; meaning himself. A courtly deference 
leads him to avoid the pro. personal—a usage common to all polite 
people. On the same principle 7d éudy (2. 22), = dud. B. § 128. n. 2 





109.—1. roéroo:; dat. instrumental. 2. env. Schw. with Am. 
Portus would supply the ellipsis by wroAd»y or xéounow. Others have 
proposed ¢nufny. But there is not usage for the ellipsis of these, as of 
é8éy. Hdt. interprets himee}f well in vii. 228: rh» ext Oavdry t€odor 
woeduevo:, Supplying 880», I would take it in the adverbial sense of 
manner ;—in the way in which they were accustomed to array for execu- 
tion. —— 6. rf, 8c. 83y. — ob3' el... palvera:, not even tf he should be 
out of his senses and rave worse than he now raves. —— 8. xpoo@hoopuat 
7H ywdhun, will accede to the purpose; more literally, add myself to the 
opinion ;—a form of expression which arose probably from their man- 
ner of dividing the assembly in ascertaining a vote; those who would 
sustain a measure proposed going over to one side of the house to join 
themselves to the party of the mover. Cf. Lat. tre pedibus in sententiam. 
In the British House of Commons, the practice is still continued, I be- 
lieve, for one party to withdraw from the house while the other is 
counted. 11. &poevos (I. for kpo-) ydwov. Gen. of explanation. C. 








—-§ 895. — Oeardfoan... dvaBiiva. Larch. says, “OéAw and &eAw are fre- 


quently redundant ;”—-a remark quite unphilosopbic. Cooley adds, 
“26éew is here used for wéAAey;”—which is hardly less so. More 
properly it is simply an auxiliary — will, which is etymologically — 
BovA-opa: = vol-o. The auxiliary system of forming the tenses, less 
used by the classic authors, must still have been in common colloquial 
use; for when learning perished from among them, and classic models 
ceased to influence, the people transmitted to modern Greece as a 
household inheritance, 2yw and @éim and é@éAw as essential auxiliary 


parts of the verb. Thus the Romafc makes a pluperfect by the help 


of efxoy or efya, and a future and conditional by the help of the pres- 
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ent of 0érw and the impf. and perf. of €0éA. 14. BAAO... wéyorros. 
In such comparative sentences, the full construction would have the 
predicate-expressed in both clauses, which however all languages agree 
- to dispense with once. We commonly make the ellipsis in the second 
member; the Greek, as here, in the first. —— 16. ray rivd, 8c. 8odAw?. 





110.—1. éw} requires the ace. Some Mss. have BouxdAorv. The best 
Edd agree in BouxdAwy, to which we must supply tid, or rovror, 
8. éxirndewrdras, most convenient or fit for his purpose. The reading 
has been much disputed. 4. éwvrot; i. e. Harpagus. —— 6. Sand. 
According to Le Fevre (or Faber) as quoted by L. the Hyrcanians, a 
people governed by the Persians, still call a dog Spac. The Russians 
say Sobaka or Sabac for the same thing. 1. tadpen... odpéwy is tau- 
tological, but admitted to classic rank. Plains lying at the foot of the 
mountains ; sub raditibus montium. —— 8. ovros 84, this one as I said, 
or the aforesaid. —— 9. Bopéw...dvduov, See c. 6.1. 4. n.—*AyBardvey; | 
gen. of origin; taking the direction from Agbatana as the stand-point. 
—— 16. épnudraroy, sc. pépos. 17. rox. See Tab. VII. 1. 
18. reprrorfoy, is not exactly like our unclassical to get around the doing 
of a thing ; but rather, fo do or act round a thing, i. e. to make pretence 
of doing, while you avoid coming at the exact thing. 19. we; con- 
strue as subject of SiaxphoeoOu. Cf. exphoaro, c. 117. 1. 23. 




















111.—8. 76... Guépny, to whom now also himself, the wife ; i. e. whose 
own wife also (xa) referring to éx{fret, connecting it with the idea of the 
same word in c¢. 108) was daily expecting to be delivered. Some explain 
the Iast clause to mean that she had been in labor all day—a sense the 
words will not well bear. —— 4. rére xws, just about that time. kos 
relieves the rére from the expression of precise exactitude. 5. ppovy- 
ri8:, anxiéty ; serious and painful thought is a common sense of the 
word. 9. €& ddawrou, exPinsperato; contrary to expectations, 
11. rd has the double relation of object of i8etv and subject of yevéoéa: ; 
what I could wish not to have seen and never to have happened, etc. Uoe- 
Aoy is used either alore or in connection with el, f8e, af@e, as, to ex- 
press a wish. 19. ods. See c. 24. 2 80. n. 21. &pepov. Impf. 
was in the act of carrying it away, before he discovered its real charac- 
ter. — Soxdov...elyar. Supply wa:dtloyv. Supposing tt to be a child of 
some one of the domestics. —— 22. é@duBeov; root GauB, and @af, tp. 
Cf. thump, thumb, dumb, dupe, stup-eo, and Heb. B47 (dum). 23. xpu- 
og re xad eluact, A case of what the old grammarians would call hen- 
diadys, like Virgil’s pateris libamus et auro (Geor. 2. 192); but it is 
fairly questionable whether such a mode of interpretation is legitimate 
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at all. — apds, sc. robrow:; or as adv. moreover. —— 24. apéxa; a 
purely Ion. word. 25. wuv@dyoues implies that he drew the informa- 
tion from the escort by his inquiries. 





112.—1. “Aya...«al. Gua, an adv. of time, joins with xaf, to 
connect the action of the two clauses as simultaneous; and it qualifies, 
not the several verbs separately, but aggregatively the complex action. 
The herdsman said these things, and uncovered and showed the child, 
all at the same time. It may be rendered by supplying the connector 
that with Sua: at the same iime that he said this, he also, etc. 
3. yourdray and dy8pbs both depend on Aafouérn:—taking the man by 
the kneea—the manner of earnest entreaty. C. § 368, 369. K. § 278. 
3. (b.) & §179. —— 4. ofés re. See c. 29.1.9. n. This phrase is by 
ellipsis of the antecedent correlative, rosodros: such an one as to be or 
do, ete.; i. e. to be able or capable pf, etc. In the full construction the 
’ subsequent is either ofds re, or Sore. Of the enclitic re, Seager says 
(in Vig. Gr. Idd. C. IIL § 8, R. 9), “‘it is a remnant of antique language, 
signifying fere, as the Lat. que.” —— 6. éwopoudvous. C. § §88. (a), 
§ 635. In Eng. and most modern languages, the verb is quite barren 
of participles, which defect we supply by the Infinitive. —— 7. ds... 
kyBpa, when now she did not thereby (&pa, i.e. by such means, her entrea- 
ties namely) prevail on her husband. —— 10. réroxa; perf. 2. of rere. 
—— 11. reOveds; perf. 2. part. of Ovhoxe. Tab. VIIL 2. C § 287. —— 
18. &Adoea: fr. &Aloxouas. Tab. VIIL 3. (1.) a. —— 14. fuiv. It is better 
to: consider this dat. as obj. of influence (C. § 408, 409) than as agent, 
though it is implied that the same persons were also to be agents of the 
15. 5 wepedy, the surviving one; fr. wepl-{-elut, to de. 





action. 





113.—2. roy... rodroy. The relative pronoun and demonstrative 
are equally adjective. The noun to which they both belong is gener. 
ally expressed but once, and that moregfrequently in the antecedent 
clause, whence it is called the antecedent, and omitted in the relative 
clause. Sometimes, as here, the reverse has place. Which boy (i. e. the 
boy which) he brought intending to put tt to death, that one, etc. C. 
§ 522. A.R. xlvii wai8a is obj. equally of &pepe and Gavardécay, and 
needs not as in Eng. the representative t¢ with one of them. See c. 96. 
1, 6. n, —— 7. as... éy&vero, when now the third day was to the child 
being exposed (lit. lying out there). See c. $1.2. 22.n. K. § 284. 10. (a.) 
—— 10. érojues. The subj. of the inf. is the same as that of %7, and 
therefore in nom. case. 12. efSe...robray, and saw through them. 
They were his eyes. Cf. ¢. 114. 1. 8, dp@arydy Baorddos, and note on 
ce. 100. /. 9. 
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114.—1. 34; a particle vastly convenient and very comprehensive. 
It might be rendered here, according to current tradition ; or like the 
Lat. ut accepi. Cf. Sall. Bel. Cat. c’ 6, where, in sketching the history 
of the city in the earliest times, he-gathers out from the much that is 
uncertain, that which is in his opinion the most probable, qualifying 
his narrative with this phrase, ut accepi. 6. éxlxAnow. See note on 
drovuplny, c. 14. 1. 18, “as they used to surname him.” T. 8. dp6ad- 
udy Baoirdos. See ec. 100. 2.9. n. “The confidential officers through 
whom he beheld his kingdom and subjects * * So the Chinese state 
paper of 1884 called the British superintendent, the Barbarian Eye.” T. 
They were sometimes employed in the more important and more dig- 
nified missions to foreign governments, exher as secret emissaries or 
accredited ambassadors. —— 10-12. els... éxéAeve. A case of anacolu- 
thon. K. § 847. 5. (a.) The sentence commences with efs as logical 
subject of the sentence, as if it was to be the grammatical subject of 
érolnge, but yap interrupts the connection, throwing that clause into 
parenthetic relation to the sentence, and els then as grammatical object 
of éxéAeve should be accusative. 15. perel@m; aor. 1. pass. fr. perl- 
nut, L. for ped-. ——— 16. pa&AAdy 71, somewhat more ; i. e. more than ordi- 
nary. The absolute comparison is more frequent in Greek than in Eng- 
tish. 18. Kdépou, either depends on ro¥voua or xpdés, supplied from 
the subsequent clause, in which case we would render Aéyey, calling - 
him ; or, we must supply, as obj. for Aéyer, a clause embracing the 
iden of the previous sentence,—saytng it had come, or he had suffered 
this; in which case, Képou as gen. of agent depends on dwéd, supplied 
from the previous clause, or xpés, from the subsequent one. 














115.—5. 2b 34, you then; tt is true, is tt, that you, etc. 3) appeals 
to the boy as conscious of the fact now charged,,and assures him that 
the king believes the report. 8. radra rovroy; acc. of object and 
effect. C. § 484. K. § 280. —— }2. Adyor... ob8éva, had no account (or 
reason), 1. e. to render; no excuse for his conduct. 14. rev. Tab. 
VIL 5. — 88. See note, c. 108.419. This child is ready for you, is 
little better than slang in English, but quite classic in rer Schw. 
and Gais. edit S8e. 








116.—2. dvdyvwors, re-cognition. — of depends on éSéxnee. —— 8. 
apoopédper Gat... Ewurdy, to have some resemblance to himself. apood- takes 
after it a dat. or els with acc. — drdxpiois. The primary idea is that of 
ansuer, but often, as here, with the associated idea of the manner or style 
of the answer as the most prominent notion. The secondary sense 
of hypocrisy comes from the association of the stage, where the éwoxpl- 
rns answered in an assumed character. —— 4. ddevOepiwrépn, more 


6 
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noble, or freemarrlike ; namely, than became one born a slave. See n. 
e. 114. 2. 16. 5. dxwdmyels. Cf. the Fr. hors de soi; out of one’s self. 
The Lat. could express it by stupefactus ; but the Eng. is at fault for 
the word. It means, stricken powerless by any strong emotion. 
6. pdyis, viz, i. e. vi (magna), with (great) effort. The Gr. connects Big 
wal péys. CE péars, and poyde, pordw, Lat. molior ; to toil, to moil. 
— dveveixGeis; the exact opposite of dxrAayels; brought back, i. e. to 
self-poesesaion ; “brought to.” ——— 8. Bagavley fr. Bdoavos, the touch- 
stone, Lapis Lydius, so called from its principal known locality; for an 
interesting account of which, see Smith’s Dic. Antiqq. —— 17. dvdyxas, 
distress, particularly tortures, as below, /. 19. —— 21. nal... abrdy; a 
sentence grammatically irregular, but logically clear and elegant. What 
follows re «al, is a substantive phrase connected to Armrds:—he came 
down to entreaties and (to this also, namely) begging him to have pardon 
for him. xaréBauve implies not condescension, but prostration. 








117.—1. rod per... dxosdero, immediately made less account of (i. e. 
had Jess concern about) the herdeman who had exposed the truth. —— 
2. wad dadoow...xa peyddws. The conjunctions are correlative, both... 
and. —— 5. rdy ... natrexphoao, what sort of death did you make use of 
against the boy. sxaiéa may be construed, by the grammars, as acc. of 
limitation, or specification ; or better, as obj. of xard. Cf. 2. 28. The 
simple verb not having the further obj. denoted here by xard, the ac- 
tion is limited to the subject—he suffers or experiences the fate ; hence 
wais,.in nom. 8. rpéwera... d8dy. See K. § 279. 6. 10. Sxees 
... véov, how in respect to you I might act according to your. intention ; 
Le. to compass the death of the child—which was the only essential 
point in the command. For co, see K. § 284. 10. (a.) C. § 410. 
17. &xpe ob, sc. xpdvou.” 20. ebvobxav. EHunuchs were often employed 
in important missions of trust and confidence, othtr than those to which 
they were specially designated; if indeed the common notion of the 
derivation and primary application of the word is correct, of which 
there is room to doubt; for ebyf + Exw, ought to give ebyfyos. I ven- 
ture to suggest that the derivation may have been from e) + »dos + Exo, 
which would give precisely this form, ebyotyos; and that therefore the 
primary sense of the word was generic, a faithful servant. The more 
common use of the word, then, to denote the class of servants having 
charge of the harem, would be a special and secondary sense of it; as 
a qualification for which office, Eastern jealousy demands the cruel rite 
of castration, as we commonly read their history, or, as modern travel- 
ers assert, excisio omnium partium genitalium. Cf. eSyaay tev, Plat 
Gorg. —— 22. rowbry...wais. Seen. U. 5. and. 110. 4°19. 
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118.—1. éveixe. All the Mss. and principal Edd. have évelyee. 
Thus Gron. Schw. Gais. and Steph. ed. i. In his second ed. Stephanus 
changed it to évetye. 2. xardwep, Ion. for xa6’ dep ; 80 without the 
enclitic, Hdt. has xard for xa@ d, 4, xaréBaye, commonly inter- 
preted to signify the coming to the point ; directly at the subject. I take 
it in its literal sense (cf. c. 116. /. 21) and as referring to his manner; 
he came down, i. e. from the tone of anger which he had at first exhib- 
ited. It predicates then a change of position of the subject relative to 
the other party. As above, the herdsman changed from a position of 
denial to that of confession and entreaty; and here the king, from the 
attitude of menace to that of conciliation and pretended favor. It might 
be rendered here, he changed his manner, or tone. —— 6. Exayyov, labo- 
gavi, This word in modern Greek has supplanted wo:é@ in the sense of 
Sacere. 7. wat is correlative with re, 1.5. He suffered from the re- 
proaches both of his own conscience and of his daughter. -—— 8. rodro 
py... rodro 3é. Seec. 80. 4.19. ande. 106. 2. 8. 











119.—1l. xpocxurfoas, having done reverence, or made his prostra- 
tions, according to the oriental custom of salutation of an inferior to 
one of higher rank or dignity. It is unfortunate perhaps that in the 
Gospel this word is uniformly, I think, rendered worship, where some- 
times only the reverence of ceremony is intended. It must not, as 
some, be taken as derived from xéwy, with the idea of fawning, and ser- 
vile caress, like a dog; but from the common radix «és, with the idea 
of affection, respect, homage. —— 2. peydAa xomoduevos, lit. making great 
things to himself ; i. e. being greatly gratified at the happy turn of 
affairs and building large hopes on the favor of his sovereign. — apuap- 
vds; Ion. for dépapria.— és 8éov. The common interpretations of this 
phrase, advantageously ; commode ; vecte; id quod debuit, come quite 
short of the idea, which is that of necessity ; that the result was so 
caused by fate, or the overruling providence of deity, and that therefore 
Harpagus was pardonable. His fault was construed as a providential 








mecexsity. 5. rea... pdriora, about (xov) thirteen years at the most. 
Schw. renders nov pddAiora, fere. 6. *Aorudyeos; sc. olxfa, or Bagt- 
Anta. K. § 268. b. B. § 125. 5. —— 10. xara pérca, limd from limb; 


membratim, — dieddy fr. diarpéw. — Td ply... 7a 34, some and other 
parts; these and those. —— 14. waperiOdaro. See Tab. VIII. 38. (2.) 
They must have had each his separate table—a custom common with 
the ancients. Cf. the history of Joseph entertaining his brethren, Gen. 
xliii. 32-4; also what Tacitus says of the Germans: ‘“‘— cibum capiunt: 
separate: singulis sedes ; et sua cuique mensa.” De Mor. Ger. ¢. 22. —— 
15. waiSds depends on &AAa (sc. zépea) in the next line. —— 16. &xpay, 
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is adj. construed like the Lat. summus, medius, etc. :—the extremities of, 
ete. 19. foely fr. $8ona:. . The r: softens the expression and gives 
an air of politeness to the question, which were otherwise blunt. - 

20. wapépepov, roiot xporéuerro, they, to whom tt was appointed, brought 
along. 22. xpecordyres, is to be taken transitively ; presenting ; or 
if we read xpoordyres, setting before ; which is the reading of the Mss. 
and of most of the Edd. and which, as giving a better sense, I would 
have edited, but that it escaped notice till it was too late to correct. 
The former reading is an emendation of Schweighsuser’s, In some 
other places, as c. 2, spoooxdyras; c. 129, xpocords; where the sense 
rather requires it, as those who edit xpo- understand it to be for sxpos-, 
the correction of Schw. is to be approved. Thus Gais. in c. 2, spooyxdr- 
vas; “ Vulgatam formam, quam Mas. constanter servant, propter eupho- 
niam in usu fuisse docet Grammaticus post Gregorium.” 25. ée- 
wAdyn, évrés te devrod; two expressions, the exact opposite of each 
other in sense, and the latter, the opposite, ad verbum, to the Fr. hors 
de soi. See n.c. 116. 1, 5. —— 26. Srev... xpéa, of what animals flesh. 
—— 27. dpecrdy .. . Epdp, that whatever a king may do is pleasing. 
81. wdyra, sc. Ta Aclupara. 

Remarx.—Instances of behavior more cool than that attributed here 
both to the king and to Harpagus are scarcely to be found on record. 
The historian is notwithstanding true to nature. The profoundest 
passion agitates the surface least. We are wont to think, it is only in 
the East that passion so intense and purposes of revenge so deep-seated 
and so patient as that of Harpagus, find place; and yet it is barbarous 
man equally in warmer or in colder climes. 

















120.—2. rods... Uxpway, the same ones of the Magi who had inter- 
preted the dream for him in that way ; i.e .in the way previously related, 
¢. 108. The ellipsis is apparently strained. —— 5. érdé({woe xal ph awé- 
Gaye, is a tautology which only the simplicity of s primitive language, 
or the laxity of colloquial style, would tolerate. So for: xa) repleor:, 
i.7,is no better. —— 9. of... Baorées, actual kings. — dreréwoe rorh- 
gas; that complex niode of seeking to give full expression to the idea; 
which settled itself at length into the system of auxiliaries. So in 2. 11, 
Siardtas elye,—forms frequent in Hdt. —— 12. és oepay, to what do 
these things appear to you to lead? —— 13. éx... rds, by a precon- 
‘certed plan of some one. —— 15. wapd... xexdpnxe, for our predictions 
have sometimes found their accomplishment in trifling things ; more liter- 
ally, some of our predictions have issued in small things. Cf. xwpeiv 
ebruxéws, naxds, to turn out well, or ill. - Lid. & Sc. err in saying that 
%xa is found in Hdt. but once. The construction-of the next sentence 
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is precisely similar. 16. rh... exdpeva, at least. the things per- 
taining to dreams. €xouas with a gen. is to be referred to the head 
of touch. C. § 868. K. § 273. 3. (b.) ye isan exceptive, not an inten- 
sive particle. 18. rabry wAcioros yvduny, very much of that opinion. 
For this use of rAeioros, see c. 98. 7. 2. and reference there. 19. é4- 
ney Svecpoy; lit. that the dream goes out ; i. e. it surceases, or is dismissed 
from duty, its office having been accomplished. 21. rot gives the 
address more the character of direct appeal, as, I charge you. See n. ¢. 
82. t. 3. 24. wept woAAov. . The gen. of price has sometimes wep} or 
_ Gyrl, —— 25. elves refers to the clause és... wepuoica, as a supposi- 

tion; thus it (the subj. is supplied from dpyhy) is alienated, passing over 
to this boy. 29. wal... pépos, we also share in the government, in 
our proper degree ;—the part, namely, which is appointed—a happy use 
of the article, giving submissiveness to the expression while it betrays 
the amy ambition which preéminently characterized the order. 
80. tiv... mpooxrréoy. The verbal in réov takes the dat. of the agent 
with the case of the verb:—it concerns us to look out for you, ete. (pros- 
picere). —— 83. cot... wapaxeAevdueda, we advise you such other things ; 
which are specified, samiaiyad in the sentence following ; i. e. we give you 
this further advice, namely, to send away the boy, etc. This seems to me 
plainly the sense of the passage, though all interpreters, so far as I 
learn, agree in giving ér- roi- the sense of similarly ; like us; idem fa- 
cias, —— 85. rods yewaudvous == yovdas, his parents. 




















121.—2. 70 wai. Astyages now addresses him by a term of endear- 
ment, my son, which implies the actual relationship; and hence the 
explanatory clause introduced by ydp. This term was used in address- 
ing grandchildren as well as children. —— 38. reddy», Ion. for reAelny, 
agreeing with dw, a vision of a dream (which was) not accomplished. 
4. xalpwy joined with the imp. 1 has its common sense of a part- 
ing salutation—go, and may you be happy. —— 6, Mirpaddrny, Ion. for 
MiOpaddrny. 


122.—3. Sefduevo:... redevrijca. This sentence seems 80 eliptical 
as to render the sense quite obscure. Sefduevor expresses merely the 
reception they gave him as a stranger; then, ds éxd@orro is commonly 
interpreted, as with ellipsis of the object, when they had learned (who 
he was); but it may more strictly ~be rendered, when they had made 
theiPinquiries, giving us a glimpse of the social life of the times. When 
strangers were brought together, certain reciprocal inquiries, such as 
should bring the parties to some acquaintance and understanding of 
each other, were customary. This must have been so then, as now. 
And that is precisely what this word is adapted to exprese—they made 
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their inquiries; i. e. the customary introductory inquiries. We have 
no need then to supply a grammatical object for the verb. The inqui- 
ries of course brought out the astonishing fact, whereupon, peydaws 
dowd(orro, they embraced him ardently; (“with tenderness and trans- 
port,” is the elegant rendering of Beloe). ofa 3) émorduevor, a8 sup- 
posing hitherto; éxw-, lit. planting one's self upon, implies knowledge 
when the object is matter of one’s own observation; when it depends 
on testimony, it implies entire conviction or belief. abriea rére redev- 
vThoa, that he died immediately then; i. e. when he was born. 
5. lordpeoy expresses that they now set earnestly about inguiry or in- 
vestigation, to bring out the history; while érdGovro expresses only the 
casual or customary inguiry of conventional use. 6. Aeye, ods. 
Cf. ton Adyor, c. 118. 2.6. A various reading for ods, is opéa, which is 
not to be listened to; another is opdas, which gives a tolerable sense, 
but not so good as the received. — mpd... xAcioropy, that formerly he did 
not know, but had been very greatly in error. 9. ard, in the sense of 
temporal rather than local relation; from the time they set out on the 
journey. —— 11. Hie... alvdwy, he went praising her ; (see n.c. 1. 2. 205) 
or he went on doing it (to express continuity) 3: wayrds, sc. rod Adyou, 
through the whole story. Editors have been puzzled with this use of 
Hie, and Schw. conjectures fe—“ forte fe... éwawdey periphrastice pro 
éxjve:.” But it is rather the verb to go than to be, that is called into 
general auxiliary use. —— 12. rd wdyra is predicate to Kuxd: Cyno was 
every thing to him, etc. Cf. wAeioros, c. 120. J. 18. 14. xaréBadoy 

. ebpeye, put about a report that when Cyrus was exposed a bitch 
‘ives him. 

Remang.—Compare with this, what Livy says (Lib. i. c. 4) of the 
similar story of Romulus and Remus “ pressing the paps of the wolf;” 
that it was the reproach of she-wolf cast by the other shepherds on La- 
rentia the wife of the shepherd by whom they were brought up: Sunt 
qui Larentiam, vulgato corpore, /upam inter pastores vocatam putent.” 

Without disputing here whether either of these accounts is strictly 
reliable, they give ground for a reflection of fundamental importance in 
the study of ancient history. We see, in them, how a slight perversion 
of fact transforms history to fable; how a perversion in some insignifi- 
cant particular may throw an air of fiction over a series of important 
historic events. Now the business of the historian of the primitive 
class, to which character Herodotus approaches more nearly than. any 
other, is simply to givé the record or the tradition as he finds it. The 
sum of his criticism is: 














“T cannot tell how the truth may be; 
I say the tale as ‘twas said to me.” 
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But if with the character of narrator he combines that of philosopher 
and critic—and Herodotus is not wholly wanting of just and valuable 
censures—then his business is, to analyze, to separate the actual from 
the fictitious, to detect the germ of truth lurking in the guise of fable 
or buried under the rubbish of exaggeration. Under the guidance of 
this principle, perhaps in the story of Arion (c. 28, 24)—one of the 
most trying to our author's fame—we have but to substitute a ship 
bearing the name of “The Dolphin,” for the jish of that name, to 
restore its just proportions and set a veritable and living picture in its 
true light. Modern skepticism were more wisely employed in this 
work of analysis and discrimination, seeking how much of truth may 
yet be rescued from these ancient shipwrecks, rather than how much 
of the real fragments and gems they may still deliver to the maw of 
the all-devouring deep. 


123.—3. xéuxay introduces the means by which he attached him- 
self to Cyrus, and sought to attach Cyrus to his interests—sending gifts; 
and émOupdwy, the object in view—desiring to avenge himself on Astya- 
ges. 4. ove... éoopévny, he did not see revenge about to be; i. e. did 
not see any hope of effecting it. —— 5. éxsrpepduevoy. Wytt.—in which 
he is followed by Schw. L. and others—supplies rizepdy after this 
word, and attributes to the ém:- a peculiar force looking specially to this 
object; growing up as his avenger ; i. e. for this particular purpose. 
1. rd8e is subject of xarépyacro, and of, dat. agent. C.§ 417. —— 9. én 
éxdory is cach one separately. 11. xarepyaopévov. .. robrov, this now 
‘having been effected by him, namely, the persuasion of the Medes. 
18. 6 “Apwayos; take as subject of exe; Harpagus wishing to make 
known his sentiments to Cyrus, ete. had no other (means of doing it). See 
c, 24. 1. 38. n. —— 17. efxe, sc. éwurd, as it was, 1. e. before; with its 
natural appearance, the hair not being torn off. —— 19. Onpevri is 
appositive predicate to morordry, which is distinguished as subject by 
the article; fo the most trusty of hts servants (arrayed) as a hunter. 
—— 20. éxd yAdécons, from his own mouth; personally. — Sibéyra. See 
ce. 8. 1. 6. 














124.—2. év airg@... évedy; the tautologic simplicity of a primitive 
state of a language. ~— 4. ot.. . €xopéwot, “for over thee do the gods 
watch.” T.who also cites Isa. xlv. 1, “Thus saith the Lord to his anoint- 
ed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden,” etc. yap is often used 
with ellipsis of tHat for which it assigns a reason. Reisk would here 
supply 4 uaAdov Gedy rev, to which Wess. and Schw. assent ; i. e. oh son 
of Cambyses ; or rather of some one of the gods; for, ete. Others, on 
the authority of Matt. § 615 (who says “the sentence with yap is often 
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placed, by the haste of the speaker or writer, before that for which it — 
gives the reason”), make it a case of hyperbaton, referring it to the 
sentence ob... Tiga, avenge now the murder of yourself on Astyages, for, 
etc. This is too constrained. But on the other hand the ellipsis_is 
oftenest such as cannot be supplied verbally from the context, but is 
rather an idea suggested by what is said; nay, it often is not even 
suggested by the language used, but only existing in the mind of the 
writer, he sets forth the reason simply, and we must infer what that 
sentiment or notion was from the nature of the reason given; as here, 
a conviction in the mind of Harpagus, that Cyrus was destined to some 
great mission. This is quite natural and elegantly concise when the no- 
tion is such an one as the writer has arrived at by deduction from that 
which is assigned as the reason. The reader is thereby simply put in 
the way of the same process of deduction. Logically, it is an inverted 
enthymeme. The same rule applies to the next ydp, J. 5, for (if it 
were not 80) you would not, ete. Taking the two together we have an 
inverted enthymematic sorites; and reading the series jn the direct 
order, it is, {1.) Cyrus has a peculiarly happy fortune, therefore he 
must have been under the special care of the gods. (2.) He is under 
the special care of the gods, therefore-—what? Whatever follows is the 
idea from which the writer starts, and which he omits as being suffi- 
ciently obvious from the premises. —— 7. 7d 3é. See n. c.106. 2. 8. —— 
8. ra is joined with rdyra; J think you have already (kal wddAa:) learned 
all, —— 9. éxphx6n fr. xphoow, Ion. for xpdoce. 10. wérov6a. See 
n. c 98. 2. 12.—— 11. Ay... welOer@a:, if you will be guided by my coun- 
sel. —— 18. orparnAdree; Imperative mood. 14. Fv re... ¥y re, 
whether—or. The copulative particle as the connector of the protasis 
is altogether natural, and is found in many, perhaps all languages, in 
their earlier and simpler state. The Heb. vau, and, is*also used as a 
conditional, tf. The Eng. an differs not in sense from and, and they 
are probably of the same derivation, and correspond very nearly to tf; 
the former being from anan, to grant ; the latter from give ; as we would 
- say, grant thie, grant that ; one conditioned on the other. Such forms 
as #y, Lat. ai, and Fr. soit, are only conditional or imperative forms 
of the substantive verb, and must be of later development. —— 15. fore 
... BovAeat. Supply ra wdyra,-or the like, as subj. of fers. —— 17. xpds 
ago, of your party; in favor of you. This gen. construction regards 
the person oéo, as the author or leader, from whom the subordinates* 
take the command. See Jelf’s K. § 688. and ef. ¢ 110.49. —— 18. d» 
fur ody. — éroluov... édvros; the sing. used to denote the scheme, the 
whole business taken aggregatively, all things. — ye is an exceptional 
adverb, and according to its relation seems sometimes to intensify, and 
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sometimes to weaken the expression: ye évédde, here at least, however 
it may be elsewhere. - 


125.—2. copardry. See n. c. 82. 1. 46. —— 8. eBpioxd re. Some 
Mes. and Edd. read edpicxera:,. which is perhapg to be preferred. —— 
4. radra; alii rd8e, which is objectionable as indicating an antithesis 
to the former ratra, those and these; whereas both refer to the same - 
thing, he devised these things, and*acted accordingly. —— 6. fn. See 
ce. 24, f. 80. n. —— 7. awodenxvévar; cf. c. 124. 1 14, &wodex0a. 
8. 8péwayoy. The state of the arts was not so rude in Persia at this 
time as to require them to use their agricultural implements as weap- 
ons of war. They had heavy scimetars curved after the fashion of the 
scythe. 11. @AAo: for of &AAor. In the crasis, the rule of recent 
grammarians is, that the « of the diphthong, if in the former word, is 
dropped; if in the latter, it is subscribed, as nal éyé == néyd; 6 olvos 
=m SOS. 12. dpréara: (fr. dprdw, Tab. VIII. 3) does not indicate 
descent, but dependence, subordination. Most of the Mss. have ’Apredra:, 
as a proper name ; an error, as Larch. observes, “of great antiquity, 
since it is found in Steph. Byzant.” Wess. first edited correctly. — 
Tiépou is the general appellation for the nation. —— 16. Tepudsor. 
Though the opinion that we have here the origin of the German race 
and name is ridiculed by Larch. and Wess., it is far from improbable. 
Every year brings central and southern Asia into more direct rejation 
and closer proximity with the Teutonic portions of Europe. 

Rewarxs.—Turner quotes the following passage from Heeren (Pers. 
chap. ii.): “As was invariably the case among the great nomad races, 
the Persians were subdivided into several hordes or tribes ; the number 
of these was ten; and they were distinguished from each other no less 
by their differences oPrank than by their modes of life. Three of them 
were noble: the Pasargada, the noblest of them all, the Maraphii, and 
the Maspii. Three other tribes devoted themselves to agriculture, the 
Panthialéi, the Derusisi, and the Germanii; while four others, the Dai, . 
Mordi, Dropici, and Sagartii, continued to maintain their wandering 
and nomad habits, but are occasionally mentioned, more especially the 
last, as contributing hardy bagds of cavalry to the Persian armies. 

“Two principal observations, illustrative of the history of Persia, 
naturally flow from these facts, as recorded by Herodotus :—lst. We 
must discard the idea that the Persian nation, even at the most flour- 
ishing epoch of its history, was universally and equally civilized. A 
certain part of the nation ruled the remainder, and this portion alone 
had attained a certain degree of civilization by its acquaintance with 
the arts of peace and luxury. The other tribes continued in their origi- 

6* 
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nal barbarism, gnd partook but little, or not at all, in the improvement 
of the race. Persian history, therefore, as it has come down to us, is” 
not so much the history of the whole nation as of certain tribes, or pos- 
sibly even of a single tribe, that of the Pasargadw. These composed 
the court, and it would appear that, almost without exception, all that 
was distinguished among the Persians proceeded from them. 2dly. The 
above particulars would at once lead us to conclude that, in a country 
so constituted, every thing would depend on descent and the distinc- 
tions of tribe. As the tribes were distinguished by a greater or leas 
degree of nobility, so there was a gradation also in the different fami- 
lies of which each tribe was composed. The noblest family of the most. 
noble tribe was that of the Achemenide, from which exclusively the 
kings of Persia were always taken. The same distinction of more or 
leas noble tribes has at all times prevailed among most of the nomad na- 
tions of central and southern Asia, the Arabs and Mongols, ete. * * *” 


126.—4. wdyrp, as if fr. a form wdyros, -n, -ov, with ellipsis of 68¢.— 
éy iépy; not tn a day, as denoting the duration of the action, which 
would require the acc. but on a day (appointed). See Jelf’s Kihn. 
§ 606. —— 6. és rhy dorepalyy, sc. fiuépny. When we translate this 
phrase, on the morrow, we do it not literally, though we get at the same 
idea, by taking a different point of view. The Gr. taking the stand in 
the present, looks forward to the morrow, as the time designated. Cf. 
c. 82. 1. 8. —— 7. AeAoupdvous, bathed ; a part put for the whole, as we say 
in the modern phrase, dressed ; either form of expression signifying that 
attention to personal neatness and decoration which the usages of soci- . 
ety demand; and as, in this figure of diction, it is only the most promé- 
nent part that can represent the whole complex idea, we have in the 
several words, indices to the different habits an@ tastes of the several 
peoples who use them. — rodry, sc. xpdvy. —— 9. ds Sefdpevos, as being 
about to receive, i. e. as intending to; not as ¢/, which would imply, 
false pretence. K. § 812. 6. -—— 10. pds, adv. moreover. — olyy... 
éxirndewrdro:. The dat. instrumental or circumstantial stands in the 
relation of an after-thought, in the mind of the writer, to the main 
action, and is therefore sometimes remotely connected with the princi- 
pal verb, as here xapeoxeta(e, he made preparation, not only by slaugh- 
ter of the flocks and herds, but moreover, with wine and bread as (being) 
most promotive of good cheer. —— 12. axd Selxvov. Cf. Lat. statim e 
somno, Tac. Agric. c. 22. In these phrases, the prep. is commonly in- 
terpreted as referring to time, as after ; but the notion of time is in the 
adv., and the prep. is rather to be taken in its primary local sense, or 
by a metaphorical transfer from this idea to that of act, state, or condi- 
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tion ; when now they were come from dinner. For the use of re, see c. 96. 
417. n. 18. foay. Cf édvres; c. 105. 7.12. Motion is so nearly a 
necessary concomitant of existence that the same word often serves to 
express either idea, as elu. The later Greek sought to mark a distine- 
tion by the accent; but even where different forms had been appropri- 
ated, they are continually returning into each other in sense. Cf Hie, 
ce. 122. 1.11; also the Lat. eo, to go, and fui, pret. of esse and cognate to 
fugio; as is clear from the Spanish, where the same form, fut, futste, 
ete. is the pret. of both ser, to be, and fuir, to fly. The French has 
substantially the same cofncidence; and the Eng. be is the same as the 
Gr. Be, Ba, root of Balyw, or Phy, i.e. Bé-erv; whence also the Lat. beo, 
obs, but implied by beto. 18. rd, relative, what ; the things which. — 
xporepaly, sc. tudpp. See Tabb. II. 1. IV. 8.—— 18. wapeybpyov... Ad 
yor, laid bare the whole plan. —— 19. éuéo. The gen. with welOeo@a, 
which mostly takes the dat. is to be referred to the head of genitive of 
distinction (C.), of Superiority and Inferiority; or, as Bul. R. xvii. to 
the principle, verbs of ruling and the contrary, ete. 22. x@¢(g. The 
Eng. does not suffer this elliptical mode of carrying out a comparison, 
which is common in Greek, and is not unknown to the Latin. We must 
eay, labors similar to those of yesterday, instead of similar to yesterday. 
— 24, yeyords. K. § 310. 3 B. § 144. 6.— rdde... yecOu, to take 
these things in hand; i.e. to undertake to effect their liberty. 











127.—1. érAvaBépevo:, expresses their seizing with eagerness upon 
the offer of a leader. —— 2. Bopevor. See c. 82. 1. 46. n. —— 3. Kipor 
aphocorra. See c. 100. J. 6. n. —— 5. xpdrepov...%, before that. See 
¢ 4. 1. 8. n. ——— 8. OeoBAafhs. Those old Pagans preserved a whole- 
some faith in a divine Providence; “quem deus vult predere, prius 
dementat ;” and moreover in the divine justice, as this word testifies: 
that the god-smitten was judicially blinded for his impiety. Words are 
monumente—interpreters of doctrine—and often, as here, embody in 
one a great article of a noble creed. — dwé8ete. Cf. c. 124. 2. 14. —— 
9. AhOny... edpyee, forgetting (lit. making for himself a forgetfulness 
of) what he had done to him. The allusion is to the murder of his son 
and the horrid feast. The ellipsis of the antecedent is common, and 
the relative is then, with the Attic writers, more frequently attracted 
to the case of the antecedent. This is a refinement, for the case of the 
rel. then represents the actual presence of the antecedent in the mind 
of the writer. We gain the same thing by the change of form of the 


' xél., using what instead of which; and it is on this principle of ellipsis 


that this construction of what is to be interpreted, instead of calling it, 
as our grammariuns do, s “ compound relative.” 11, 8eo:, refers to 





oe 
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number or quantity; #0 many as. — ph... perdexer, were not made 
participants of the counsel ; were not in the secret of the plot, i. e. to 
betray Astyages. —— 18. d0eAoxdxeoy fr. Oérw + xaxds, were willing 
cowards. 


128.—2. ds... rdyuora, as soon as; lit. when quickest ; and it would 
seem that rdx- properly belongs to the second clause; as, when he 
learned, he quickest uttered his threats, i. e. immediately; it was the 
first thing he did. — &n awesrder, spake threatening. 5. of... eres: 
yas, who advised him to send away, etc.; per- Ion. for peOewvas. 6. dve- 
oxoAdmie, impaled, which was done by lifting the victim on a pole 
(oxéaop) thrust through his back and coming out at the mouth. Some 
would render it, eructfied. Cf. oxedsds, crooked, curved, the root of which 
may be «oad (Tab. IIL %), whence xoiAos, hollow, or hollowed, scooped 
out; then oxor-+ of; SCOLLoP. —— 9. e(wyphén; a hunting term, to 
take alive. ; ; 

Remarks.—The account of Herodotus, that Cyrus added Media to 
Persia by conquest, is better supported by ancient authorities than that 
of Xenophon, who makes him succeed peaceably to the throne, by 
marrying the daughter of the king. Xenophon further differs, in say- 
ing that Cyrus was in alliance and affinity with Cyazarea, the prede- 
cessor of Astyages; and that as general of Cyaxares he carried on his 
Lydian war and effected the memorable capture of Babylon. And not 
only is Herodotus sustained by Strabo, Plutarch, and Diodorus at least, 
of the ancients, but Xenophon renders his own account suspicious, by 
what he says in the Anabasis of the younger Cyrus (iii. 4), where he 
takes notice of the ruins of a town on the banks of the Tigris, and says 
it is the place to which the consort of the king of Media fled for refuge 
when the Medes lost the empire to the Persians; an that the city was 
besieged by the Persians, though they found it inexpugnable. 

Herodotus gives no details of the battle, which a writer disposed to 
draw on his imagination would naturally do, not- even the locality. 
Some of these are supplied by other authors, and are some of them 
sufficiently curious. 

Diodorus says that Astyages put to death net only the Soothsayers, 
but all the officers who had betrayed him, and that by his violence 
and barbarous cruelties he so disgusted his whole army that they 
sought opportunity to change masters. 

For his treatment of the Magi, compare the decree of Nebuchadnez- 
zar (Dan. ii. 2-18) against the Chaldees for a similar fault. The ori- 
ental is the real despotism! 

The practice of impaling, and also of crucifying, was in use in many 
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of the ancient nations. It was always considered an ignominious pen- 
alty, and was mostly reserved for slaves and such as they wished spe- 
cially to disgrace. 


129.—3. axpds, in reference to ; about. —— 4. uy refers to Harpagus 
and éxeivos to Astyages. —— 5. 37s... PaciAnins, what (or what sort of 
a thing ; lit. what certain thing) this slavery of his instead of the kingdom 
might be; i. e. how it suited him ;—a cutting gibe. —— 6. el... &pyor, 
if he claimed the achievement of Cyrus as his own. 4. pn, has for 
its object the clause 7d... elva:, the deed was therefore (8h) justly his own ; 
for which yap introduces the reason for such a boast; that he had him- 
self written ; i. e. to Cyrus, and laid the project. (See c. 124.) For the 
construction of abrds ypdye:, nom. subj. of infin., see nc. 2. 2. 16. —— 
8. pv... Adyy means, I think, he endeavored to prove to him; rather 
than, as some, he actually or really (r¢@ Adyy) did it. He did it, tn 
word, or as far as reasoning might go: but it might not convince. —— 
10. wapedy. The case absolute of impersonal verbs is the acc.—it betng 
with himself; i.e. in his power. K. § 812. 6. C. § 688. Others have 
called it nominative. 12. wepséOnne. Cf. wepmade, c. 7. 1. 1. —— 
14. Sey. Impers. inf. C. § 617; or rather, dependent on an imper- 
sonal, finite mode, as é3éxee;—/for if surely it were altogether neces- 
sary to devolve the kingdom to some other one; lit. to put the kingdom 
around eome other—a figure of investiture, as with the robes of office. 
—— 16. rovro rd &yabdy, take as obj. of repsBadrciy. — ava:rlous robrov, 
blameless of this ; namely, of the crime with which himself was charged. 








130.—2. karexato@n describes rightly his expulsion from the 
throne; he was made to cease. —— 8. bwéxupay fr. bxd + xdwrw; root 
xux (vB or xu); cf. Lat. cubo, cumbo ; also cap, cup, cymba, rbuBn; also 
Koddos, xia, evPh, Keparh, xbBos, caput, Ger. kopf; also cubitus, and a 
great variety of other forms; all having in common the idea of bending 
as an act or the result of the act, i. e. the state or condition of being bent ; 
whenee, any thing that may be measured with curved or bent lines, 
either in its length, or on its outer or inner surface; or secondarily, 
the instrument of re ency, a8 therelbow or forearm ; and in the third 
degree, the length of The arm as an instrument of measuring, a cubit. 
A fruitful theme, and affording a fine praxis for the tyro. —— 4. rijs 
...*Aalns. See c. 95. l. 8. —— 5. wapek... Fpxov, besides so much as 
(—what time that—) the Seyths had sway ; which was (c. 106) 28 years. 
—— 6. oy denotes the Medes. They had willingly submitted to the 
Persians under Cyrus as a happy relief from the tyranny of Astyages, 
but afterward it repented them of having done this, and they revolted, ete, 
10. 7d aed robrov, sc. xpévov. For the construction, see C. § 478. 7, 
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18. robrey depends on Serepor. ——— 14. Upfaryra adiuelys, being the 
first to commtt aggression. 

Remanxs.—We are now brought to a memorable epoch—the supre- 
macy of Cyrus the Great over all Asia. It is a proper place for the 
historian to pause, as he now does, to take a survey of the manners and 
institutions of the people into the midst of whom we have been borne 
by the current of the narrative. His manner in this respect is precisely 
imitated by such writers as Robertson and Gibbon—the most philo- 
sophic of our historians. 

The Median dynasty is closed; of which, the chronological canon, 
according to our author, stands thus :— 





ist. Deioces (c.102) 58 years 

2d. Phraortes (““ ) 22 “ He wars with Assyria, and takes most of upper Asia 
except Assyria proper. 

8d. Cyaxares (c. 106) 40 “ including the 28 of the Scythian subjugation. Wars 
with Lydia 5 years (74), took Nineveh (106), and be- 
came master of all Asia except Babylon, and hence is 
reckoned by Diodorus in the list of kings of dias 

4th. Astyages (c.180) 85 “ king also of Assyria. 

Total, 150“ 
which added to 559—the first of Cyrus (soe Rem. c, 82) 


gives 709 for the first of Deloces, 


But our author says here that the Medic domination was 128 exclasive 
of the 28 of the Scythic, which gives 156—an excess of 6 years over the 
sum of the reigus. The common and perhaps the true mode of recon- 
ciliation is, to suppose that this latter number dates from the revolt of 
the Medes, and that the six years are the years of anarchy preceding 
the election of Defoces. (See c. 95. and Rem.) Larch. saya, “This sim- 
ple and natural explanation, which was much relished by Wesseling, 
at first misled me; but more mature reflection has induced me to 
reject it.” 

The treatment of Astyages after his ‘fall, as here represented, is 
honorable to Cyrus, and accords with our noblest conceptions of his 
character who has the surname of Tux Great. Other ancient authors 
represent him to have caused the death of his Meternal grandfather by 
cruelty, and to have sought to cover his disgrace by the pageantries of 
funeral pomp, and ostentatious grief;—which is consistent with the 
common character of the oriental despot. 


131.—1. ol8a. Hdt. writes from personal observation. He had 
traveled through the East and conversed with the learned, and laid 
under contribution all sources of information. —— 2. &ydAyara... 
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Bptecta:. There is not tautology here, as might at first seem, in wor 
and i&p-. The latter has for its object the several accs.—to erect statues, 
etc.; the participle has for ita object the infinitive clause—not making 
it (viz. [iptecOa:, etc.) to themselves in their law; i. 6. not embracing tt 
within the scope of their law or usages, Toit... éxipepover, to 
those doing so (i. e. erecting statues, etc.) tHey attribute folly. 
4. 8oxdew. This inf. impersonal depends on some verb understood, as 
é0éAe:, in the sense of solet, like the historic inf. of the Latin. — ay6pw- 
wogvéas, refers to form, image. See Rem. below. —— 5. xardwep, Ion. 
== Kal’ Exep, —— 6. voulCove: == ey vouy woredaras (see above, /. 2); have 
the custom. — tynAdrara, se. pépea. 1. EpBey. Ch Epyo and pé(w. 
The aspiration is retained only in the Ion. and is equivalent to the older 
form éépyw, which became in Att. elpyw and efpyw. —rdy xindov... 
xardorvres. This was the occidental idea; hence, sub Jove; under the 
open canopy of heaven, as in Hor. Carr. i. 1. —— 10. apxfev, from the 
but beginning ; these are the ancient unchanged forms of their religion, 
—tripepnabhxac: 8t xal, but they have learned in addition, also, etc. —— 
11. Odpariy, sc. "Appodiry; not the muse Urania, but the celestial Venus. 
See Gr. and Rom. Mythol. art. Venus; in Man. Class. Litt. § 47, 49. 2. 
—— 13. “AArrra. In iii. 8, the same name is written ’AAAdr, and in 
some Mas. *AA:idr.— Mirpay. It is uncertain whether our author meant 
to designate the god Mithras, or a goddess by the name of Mitra. 

Remanxs.—The Greeks did not understand the religion of Persia; 
and any attempt to translate it into the mythological dialect of Europe 
must fail, from the want of a sufficient correspondence between the two 
systems. 

The idolatries of the pagan world seem to have taken their rise, or, 
at least, their distinctive character, in the third generation from Noah, 
in that grand apostasy of the sons of Ham, headed by Nimrod as the 
military, and his brother Phut as the sacerdotal, chief. The tradition 
of the promised seed which led them constantly to expect the mighty 
deliverer, together with that of the actual appearance of Jehovah and 
other celestial visitants, at intervals, doubtless laid the foundation for 
the popular belief in the repeated incarnation of the Divinity in the 
person of some great hero, or holy priest. Titus hero-worship grew to 
god-worship; the patriarchs becam@deities. The name of Phut, the 
head of this system, spread widely as the generic appellation for Priest, 
or as the name of the divinity itself. Hence, in the East, the Budha ; 
in Egypt, the Poti-Pherah, that is, the priest of the sun; in Greece, the 
Nv6fa; in Italy, the Poti-tii; in Scandinavia, the Woden. The founda- 
tion of the religion of Persia and Assyria was a protest against this 
Phatish apostasy, which brought them back much nearer to the pure 
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worship of the patriarchs. Asshur went out from among them (Gen. 
x. 11.) The Persians worshiped, not the sun as a deity, but the deity | 
under the symbol of fire. Their ancient theology bore a near resem- 
blance to the patriarchal. After their great prophet, Zoroaster, phi- 
losophy made its inroadg, and there was at all times the temptation to 
the neighboring idolatriés, not wholly resisted. 

The “ going up to the high plaees” to worship became the charac. 
teristic of paganism, as we see everywhere in the history of the Jews ;— 
@ practice doubtless originating in the fact that the father of the new 
world, in whom they beheld one of the incarnations, was pictured to 
them as bowing. before the smoking altar, on the summit where the 
ark rested. The mountain-tops are henceforth sacred to the gods. 

It is observed by commentators on this passage, that idolatry was 
everywhere a corruption of paganism. Lucian testifies for Egypt, that 
they had no statues in their temples anciently ; Eusebius for Greece, 
that the first statue was dedicated by Cecrops to Minerva; and Plu- 
tarch and Varro for Rome, that for 170 years neither statue nor paint- 
ing of the deity was seen in their temples, and that the attempt to 
represent their god in such a way was expressly forbidden by a statute 
of Numa. . : 

132.—1. @voly...wepl. He does not say, sacrifice to the gods; 
because the victim was not offered up on the altar and consumed there ; 
it was a form of worship in the name of, or in honor of, the god, and, as 
if he did not exactly understand what the relation of such an act shold 
be, he uses the most indefinite word, as he would say, it was a sacrifi- 
cial ceremony having some reference to (wept, about) the gods. —— 2. xaré- 
ornxe. The perf. in the intransitive sense, to stand, or be established, as 
a custom or institution. obre Bopods etc. od sxovby etc. The true 
logical method of definition—first to enumerate negatively such things 
as the Greeks were accustomed to in similar ceremonies but did not per- 
tain to the Persian worship. (See Gr. Antiqq.) 4. oréupact. Some 
have thought this contradictory of what is said below in éorepaywpdvos, 
and Valkner therefore conjectured wéyuacr; but the reference here is 
to the Grecian custom of offering garlands to decorate the altars and 
temples, whereas, in Persia, the ofjrer wreathed his tiara with a chaplet 
of myrtle, 5. Oérer. See c. 109. 2 11. n. — és... warder, leading the 
victim to aclean place he invokes, etc. So in the Mosaic Institutes, the 
nicest regard was had to purity both of the victim and of the priest and 
all the appurtenances, thus symbolically teaching the purity and holi- 
ness of God. —— 6. éwurg, qualified by potry, is construed with dpa- 
o6a:; and of is but a repetition of the idea of person already expressed 
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in the demonstrative article rg with @boyr:; to the one sacrificing in 
private, it is not lawful for him to supplicate blessings for himself alone. 
So the Christian is taught to pray, Our Faroe... give us this day our 
daily bread ; and it is specially enjoined by the precept of the apostle, 
“that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks, be made for all men; for kings, and all that are in authority. 
(1 Tim. ii. 1, 2.) —— 8. waoe rote: 11. all the Persians, is the correct ° 
order; and in the next line, 3) roto: ract, the aforesaid all, etc. we 

have the article of renewed mention. K. § 244. 6. —— 14. éwacide:. 

See Tab. LE. Though we explain this form, according to the usage of 

grammarians, by the insertion of e, which gives correctly the variation 

from the common dialect, taking that.as the starting-point, yet we 

should keep in mind that the Ionic is the older form, and that the 

common form comes by absorption of the e and subordination of «, 

delSe, alSe, de. From the full form, the old perfect (perf. 2) changes 

e of the penult to o:, whence the noun, as in the next line, éxao:dh, 

which becomes, by the regular contraction, éxyd4. — Seoyoviny. What- 

ever the nature of this sacred song may have been—and music, in all 

religions, has constituted an integral part of worship—it could not cor- 
respond exactly to the Theogony of the Greeks. Seé Remarks at the 

end of last chapter. —— 16. émoxay... xpdvor, lit. holding on a little 

while. —— 17. 8 rs, acc. of manner. Schw. renders, 8 rt... alpée:, prout 

et ratio suadet ; and Gron. tn quemcunque usum tllt fert animus. Cf. 

Ovid. Meta. i. 1. 


133.—1. ‘Hudpny... éyévero. A custom of all peoples, to celebrate the 
birth-day. —— 3. Sieasevor, properly, think right, or fit; but it indicates 
custom, usage, founded on a sentiment of propriety. — of ebdalyoves aix 
vay, the prosperous (ones) of them. The parti. construction. K. § 278. 
Rem. 4. (a). Bul R.x. C. § 452. —— 5. Saous... xaulvouw:s, roasted whole 
in ovens. Behold a barbecue! — rd Aewra Tay xpoBdray. See above, 
43, This partitive construction is elliptical, and with the neut. adj. 
Hadt. sometimes uses xpijpa. Cf. c. 86, ovds xpiipa. —— 7. dripophuact, . 
is the delicacies superadded to the ofro:, or main dishes; the after-meats, 
which the Latins called dbellarta, and the French, le dessert. on 
GAdot, not all at once; i.e. by successive courses, they protract the ban- 
quet. —— 8 rods... waverOa:, the Hellenes being yet in the midst of the 
substantial dishes (arreopévous (see c. 108. 2. 7), in the act of partaking of 
the olror), cease without satisfying their appetites. —— 9. ods (sc. ove) 
&wd Selavou, lit. to them (being come) from dinner, i. e. when’ they had 
eaten. Cf. c. 126.1.12.— wapagpoptera: expresses the bringing on some- 
thing besides the main dishes. Cf. c. 119. J. 20, rapépepov. —— 11. olvy... 
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wpooxéerc: (Ion. for xpéexewra:), but they lay to at the wine mightily, 
is literal, and good colloquial English, but hardly classic. According 
to Xenophon, the earlier Persians were distinguished for sobriety, but 
the testimony of Herodotus to the opposite character in his day is sup- 
ported by that of Plato. — xai...&Adov. Cf n.c. 99. 1.7.—— 18. é60aor. 
See c. 78. 2, 22. n. —— 16. dy rod, se. ofey or oréyp, in whose house. 

Remarx.—This passage, from peOvoxdpevor, line 18, corresponds ex- 
actly with what Tacitus (Ger. cap. 22) says of the Germans, except the 
last clause: that tf they should take any matters into deliberation first 
while sober, they afterwards reconsider them over their cups. He also 
gives the Germans the same charaeter for their love of wine and ban- 
quets, which often became disorderly. A comparison of the two pas- 
sages is interesting as showing the difference in the style of the two 
authors, as well as the advance made in the art of historic composition. 
. {1.) Herodotus states, in the most general terms, the subjects of their 
deliberations, as, the most serious matters of business. Tacitus says, 
with detail, “concerning the reconciliation of private feuds, and the con- 
tracting of affinities, and the election of chiefs, and in fine concerning 
peace and war.” (2.) While Herodotus is for the most part simply a 
narrator, Tacitus shows quite as much the philosopher as the historian. 
In this case, the former simply states the fact, the latter adds the rea- 
sons ;—first in detail, recalling the effects of wine to cast off disguise 
and expose the secret thoughts; and then, according to the nicest rules 
of rhetoric art, gathering all into a brief, dense formula: “they delib- 
erate, whiles they know not to dissemble ; they decide, the whiles they are 
not liable to err :—Deliberant, dum fingere nesciunt; constituunt, dum 
errare non possunt.” 


134.—1. Ebrvyxdvorres; nom. absolute. C. § 840. y. —— 2. rgde; 
dat. instrumental. — dy... ¢l, one might distinguish whether, etc. 
8. dyri, instead, not,.as some interpret, before. — xpooayopete, is to 
salute by speaking to one. — giddovei, kiss. Cf, the construction &aaf- 
Aous pirdover rotor orduact, With ras wapeids piAdovra, in the next line, 
in which the mid. voc. corresponds to the act. with pro. reflex. acc. and 
the part specified is then acc. (acc. of specification or nearer definition). 
In the former case, the act. voc. taking-the pro. acc. as the direct object, 
the part, as the remoter object, is dat. —— 4. ordpact; the root réuw. 
See Tab. IIL 5. 7. perd ye, at least next after. 8. xara Adyoy, 
in order ; in proportion, i. e. to their distance. Adyos is the arithmetical 
term to which corresponds the Latin ratio, which we have adopted; 
and in many instances this mathematical idea lies at bottom, and affords 
the key to the true sense, of these two most untranslatable words. 
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9. éxarrdre; not from Exacros. Observe here again, as in lines 8 and 4 
above, the studied variety of construction where he is compelled to 
repetition. Here the adv. is constructed with the gen. directly ; below, 
line 13, the order is changed, and the prep. éxd introduced as necessary 
in that collocation, to show the connection. —— 13. ém). Seec. &. i. 
16. n. 14. wa) Fpxe... GAAhAw, the tribes also ruled one over an- 
other ; that is, all the tribes or nations over which the Medes ruled, had 
authority, one over another (not one another, reciprocally), in gradation, 
as described in detail in the following lines, —— 15. xal, as well as. — 
byxicra...aplo:. Cf. above, line 7, kyxiora éwurady. The gen. construc- 
tion is idiomatic Greek, nearest in respect of any,one; the dat. is common, 
nearest to one. The dat. is demanded here by reason of the antecedent 
gen., to avoid ambiguity. It is this flexibility—one of the rarest excel- 
lences of a language—which the Greek possessed in an eminent degree, 
that gives to its syntax so great complexity. It cannot be understood 
from rules till it is studied in its principles, 16. obro: (sub. Hpxov) 
refers to the people designated in the last clause. — of; demonst. refer- 
ring to duolpwr. — wdaa. Some edit pdasora, which has the authority 
of one Ms. and seems to accord best with the sense. —— 17. xpo¢Bave, 
went forward; i. e. extended its authority far. —— 18. Epxoy denotes 
that absolute sway that was exercised, and émrrpowetoy, the weaker 
authority, as it were a sort of guardianship, which they held in the 
remoter provinces. It is so ever in a centralized or monarchical 
government. Power emanating from the throne obeys the law of 
radiation. 








135.—1. xpoolevra, affect ; readily adopt ; lit. send themselves toward 
(an object). —— 2. Myduchy éobijra. So in the time of Joshua, the Baby- 
lonish garment enticed Achan to bring ruin on the host of Israel. —— 
8 és; not tn the ware, but, going.to war. Seec. $1. 2. 27. and «. 14, 
12. n. 


136.—1. ’Av8payabin ... wai8as. The last clause, from $s &», who- 
ever, etc., in the sense of a proposition, that any one should exhibit a 
great number of children, is subject of &xodéSexras (fr. &woSdéxoua:), and 
dv8paryabln, modified by the prep. clause, pera... dyabdy, is subject pre- 
dicate; or we may supply of, as obj. of &xo3- and antecedent of 3s, 
which will make a regular construction of the relative—for him who 
may show many children, it is accepted as manly excellence itself (i. e. a8 
the best or most desirable character of a true man and good subject) 
next to the being valiant in battle. dyabdy has rid, or rovroy understood 
subj. of elya:, and the infinitive clause makes a substantive phrase 
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which always takes the neut. article. ——- 4. 7d woAAdy... elva: exhib- 
ita the reason of this sentiment. It is state policy, they reckon (jpyéaras 
for Synvra) that numbers give strength. Cf. Ps. exxvii. 4, 5: “As ar- 
rows in the hand of a mighty man; so are children of the youth. 
Happy is the man that hath bis quiver full of them;’’ and through the 
East generally, barrenness has been considered a reproach. —— 6. rpla 
potva: object of wadedove:, together with waidas; they teack the boys 
three things only, or they educate the boys in three things only. The 
limit of the age of education.is reported by Xenophon to be at sev- 
enteen. Cyr. i. 8,4. In the other particulars the two authors agree 
mainly. —— 10. rpepduevos, while being nursed, i. e. as & child. 


137.—1. rév3e roy ydéuov refers to the custom already described; and 
rév8e in the next line,—and J praise this also—to that which follows. 
2. 7)... govetey. The rule that negatives in Greek strengthen each 
other, while in Latin and in the modern languages they destroy each 
other, is laid down too broadly. In Greek equally as in all languages, 
two negatives, when opposed, must neutralize each other, as ovSer) bry 
obx dpéoxe:; nemini non placet ; to no one is it displeasing, i. e. tt pleases 
every one. But when a complex sentence is covered by a general nega- 
tive, then whether its subordinate parts shall be connected negatively 
or affirmatively, is quite another question. The untutored expression | 
in any language is very apt to claim the negatives, in spite of gram- 
mar; a8 if-we would say here,—nor the king himself don’t put no one to 
death not for one crime. This is natural; it is philosophic, and in Greek 
it is classic. The rule that holds, for the most part, in English, is a 
logical refinement, and is often too strait. ——~ 3. Mepodwy pndéva in 
partitive construction stand as subj. of ép8e, and for obj. of the verb, 
supply another puydéva, construed with olxeréwy. 5. rd. The use 
of the art. with the noun and not with the adjectives, shows these to 
be taken as predicatives and not attributives; the faults to be more and 
greater, etc, not more and greater faults, etc. K. § 246. 3. 6. ores 
... xparas, thus he tempers his wrath. ——'7. wo (seec. 5. 2. 11. n. and 
c. 111. 2. 4. n.) has the effect to render a universal negative more em- 
phatic, by taking away all idea of restriction or limitation, as, oddéva 
ko, no one any how; i.e. from any cause, or under any circumstances. 
8. éxdoa would seem at first-to refer to the acts of murder—what- 
ever things of such a character have ever occurred; but the correlative 
Taira if the next line and the adjectives in the next, seem to refer it to 
the agents of the supposed acts—the children, wa:dia, —— 9. wacay 
aydyxny, sub. elva:. — dvalnredueva, traced up to their origin. See ec. 
95.41. n, 
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138.—1. “Aooa. See Tab. VII. 5. 3. dpefrew xpdos, to be in 
debt. —— 5. dora, native subjects, as opposed to foreigners, feivoy, line 
8, —— 6. Aéwpny f Actxny; two species of leprosy. The leuce, so called 
because it appears as an efflorescence of the skin and turns the hairs 
white, was believed by the Greeks, in accordance with what Hat. says 
of the Persians just below, to be caused by the anger of Apollo, the 
sun-god of the West. — és réAw... xarépxera, and 1. 8, feivov... xa- 
pns. The incurable malignity of this disease and its prevalence in the 
East require extreme precautionary measures. So in the Institutions 
of Moses, every leper was to be put without the camp. Num. v. 2-4. 
7. ovpuloyera:. There is always, and especially in the East, a super- 
stitious dread of contact with infected persons, though the disease may 
be rather communicated through the lungs, and the actual contact be 
quite innocent. 10. wepiorepds depends on éfeAadyvouar, they drive 
out the white pigeons also; thy... émipéporres, alleging the same cause, 
for doing so; that the pigeons are infected with the disease, or induce 
it in man. —— 12. weptopéwot, permit; lit. look around, as expressive 
of indifference. —— 13. o¢Bowyra:... pddAuwra. This respect of the 
Persians for rivers is attested by various ancient authors. Nor was it 
confined to them, as witness Homer, xxi. 130. 188; and with the mod- 
ern Hindoos, the Ganges is most sacred. 











139.—1. ovurérrone fr. oupalarre. 2. 7d... A&AAnbe, which has 
escaped, etc. —— 3. dota... peyadonperely. The sense of these words 
is certainly obscure. Gron. translates, ad verbum—vel corporibus vel 
magnificentiae similia, but what sense in that!—words similar to bodies 
or to magnificence! Schw. puts the nouns in the ablative—corporibus 
vel majestate similia, which is equally inexplicable; but adds: some 
understand it—vel corporibus vel magnificentiae tpsorum respondentia, 
which is an attempt at interpretation. Laurent, whose version aims 
to be literal and is for the most part quite accurate, says—names, allu- 
sive to the body and to grandeur. Beloe, who more uniformly than Lau- 
rent gives the exact sense, though choosing elegance in his translation 
before literalness, says—words expressive of personal or of any other dis- 
tinction. This gives a sense quite clear, and I think is near the true 
sense. But he errs in rendering caf, or. .That is not admissible. The 
two nouns jointly qualify or limit dota. I propose to render,—words 
common to the person and dignity, or taking dpota as adv. and join 
the datt. to éddvyra, words belonging equally to, etc., i. e. titles of honor, 
which at the same time served as the personal designation. This ac- 
cords with the known usage, in the East, as also in most monarchical 
countries, of the king and nobility assuming a new title on the acces- 
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sion of new honors, which title did become the personal appellative.. 
This sense favors a lection of one of the most ancient and correct Mas. 
(marked F. in the catalogue of Herodotean Mss. and which has been 
characterized as ‘“‘ Codex elegans X. saeculi”), which has xa) before od- 
uagt. 5. és connects rotro to reAevréyra. — d:(huevos. See c. 95. 
4.1.0. The fact here stated, of this class of words all ending with the 
same letter, has been both denied and defended by eminent scholars, 
and perhaps we know too little of the ancient language of Persia to 
decide it. Cooley (in Larch.) says, “The cuneiform inscriptions, so far 
as they have been deciphered, do not fully confirm the remark of Hdt. 
In Zend the nominative often ends in 4, Thus Xerxes and Hystaspes 
are, in the inscriptions, Khsharsa, Vistaspa.” 





140.—1l. Taira... rd8e. See Proemium, /, 1. n. —— 8. és... aply, 
that the corpse of a Persian man is not buried before that, etc. See n. ¢. 
4, 1.8. 6. xaraxnpécayres... xpbwrovo:, Persians, having covered the 
dead body with waz, bury it in the earth. This seems to be contradictory 
of what is said lines 8 to 5; but, of that assertion which seems to be 
universal, he tells us he is not fally informed. He then affirms that 
custom of the exposure of the corpse specifically of the Magi, and 
from personal observation. He next affirms equally positive (8}—8) 
of some of the Persians (Mépoa without the art.) that they cover with 
wax and then bury. Larch. says—Bodies so enclosed in wax will keep 
for centufies; and that the body of Edward I of England, which was 
subjected to cerementation in 1807, was found in very good condition 
in 1774, by the Society of Antiquarians, who obtained permission to 
examine it. The wax, however, had been renewed under Edward IIL 
and Henry IV. —— 7. xexepl8ara:. See Tab. VIIEL 8. (1.) b. 9. of 
pey, these, i. e. the Lgyptian priests. — d&yvebove:, reckon it consistent 
with piety. —— 10. el uh, except. —— 11. dydriopa... woedyra:, they 
make this a great contest among themselves ; i. e. they vie with each 
other, as supposing there is merit in it; holding that these useless and 
noxious creatures are the production of the evil principle, and that in 
destroying them, they testify their abhorrence of evil. Such is the 
seutiment of the Guebers, as quoted by Larch., and probably it is the 
best commentary on this habit of the ancient Magi. —— 18. dugi... 
dvoule@n, as to this law, let it be, as it has been observed even from the 
beginning. 15. xpérepoy Adyor, the former narrative ; — namely, 
which was a at cap. 95. 
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141-152.—Summany.—The history of Lydia first brings us in contact with Persia. 
On the fall of that kingdom, Cyrus stands the principal figure in the scene. As soon 
as a sufficient pause in the action is gained, the historian turns to inquire—Who then 
this Cyrus is (c. 95.) This leads him to sketch the early history of Media and Persia, 
which he follows down in regular order, till he reproduces thé same Cyrus on the 
atage, master of the East and ready for foreign achievements. Here he pauses (c. 131) 
to describe some of the customs of Persia, which done, he now returns to that point 
in the history which he first dfopped: the scene shifts to Asia Minor, where we sce 
Sardis in ruins, Croesus a captive, and the arms of Cyrus every where triumphant. 
Cap. 141-158: the Asiatic Greeks seeing their liege in chaina, make their submissions 
to Cyrus and are received with insolence:—thus repulsed, they resolve defence, and 
despatch deputies to Sparta to solicit aid: —Sparta neglected the prayer of her sister 
states, but ordered an armed vessel to the Aigean to watch the movements of Cyrus :— 
this commission sends forward one of the number to the presence of Cyrus with 
the haughty message warning him not to touch any Grecian city; to which they 
had in exchange only a disdainful answer. Thus far the traffic of words—diplomacy. 


163.—1. éxerpépas ras pev.-. roy 8 xpucdy, having committed, on 
the one hand Sardis... and on the other, the gold, etc. 2. rdy ve. 
nal rév, both that of Cresus and that of, ete. 3. xouiCey, not to 
transport to Persia, as presently appears, but to convey probably to the 
royal treasury. —— 4. Kpoiody...elva:. This passage has greatly puz- 
zled, and, as I think, baffled the commentators. The various attempts 
at translation and emendation, that I have seen, fail, as I think, of the 
sense. In the first place, they err in connecting “Iwvas with romodueves 
or with elya:. The correll re... «al make the two ace. objects insepara- 
ble. Flushed with the brilliant success of his first campaign, as we see 
in his insolence towards the Greeks, Cyrus was marching towards Agba- 
tana, leading with him both Croesus and the Jonians ; 1. e. such Ionian 
captives as he chose to take. Here I would have a pause. .Then, as fur- 
ther describing the ambitious sentiments of the conqueror, he adds, that 
he made light of—something—what? The obj. of wro:mmodpevos must be 
the clause, ry xpérny elvaz. Now the particle yap immediately intro- 
duces a reason why he made this r}y zpdérny to be of no account; be- 
cause Babylon was before him, and the Bactrian nation, and the Sace and 
Egyptians. The connection of ideas is apparent. Because he meditated 
these gigantic achievements, therefore this first (something) was reck- 
oned of no moment—namely, this first expedition, orparniny, or perhaps 
the verb orparyAaréew, just below, would suggest orparnAaginv, which 
gives the same sense. I can see but one other way of supplying the 
ellipsis, at all probable; that is, to supply xdépny, saying that this jirst 
Jfield of his conquests he regarded little compared with the hopes of his 
great ambition. --— 8. éweixé... abrés, he intended to lead the expedition 
im person. 
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164—2. axdornce, caused to revolt. 8. dre... Zapdtoy. It 
would appear from this that Pactyas remained at Sardis, in charge of 
the royal treasure, though that construction is not absolutely neces- 
sary. He may have been in the train of Cyrus, from which he returned 
in haste, if we can believe him to have been so negligently escorted 
as to suffer that. —— 7. d&wepypévey fr. axdpye, Ion. for axelpyw. See 
ce. 181. b 7. 


155.—3. ds ofxaot, as they seem. —— 4. =pirypara. .. Exovres, afford- 
tng, and themselves having, trouble. — ppoyti(e...i, I am deliberating 
whether it may not be best. B. § 189. m. 68. K. § 818. Rem. 6. 
10. 3 dy refers to Cyrus. — rdwep évdee, what he was meditating ; ie. his 
forming purposes, treye, he indicated by his language, rather than de- 
clared distinctly. —— 11. wh is used like the Latin ne after words 
expressing fear, and is to be rendered Jes¢ or simply that. — dvaord- 
Tovs worhoy, said of persons, primardy would signify forced to get up 
from where they were; removed from their seat; and secondarily of 
things, overturned, ruined. —— 12. 7a... elpnuas, you say what is quite 
reasonable. See Tab. IL 1. 18. xpéw. Imperative of xpdoua:, which 
governs the dat., and wdyra must be taken adverbially. — éfavacrhops. 
See n. c, 15. 2. 56. —— 15. wal... pépw, and I bear tt, having wiped it on 
my own head; i.e. I expiate the fault by my own suffering;—a meta- 
phor taken from the custom of wiping the knife on the head of the 
victim, after killing it. 17. Tlaxrténs... Sdpbis. If this reading is 
correct, it settles the question of the precise relation of Pactyas; but 
some, from the apparent discrepancy of this clause with ¢. 153. 1. 1, have 
conjectured that Pactyas. is said erroneously for Tabalus. But the 
general minister of finance must have such authority, either independ- 
ently or jointly with the governor, as to render the language here con- 
sistent. 18. vor. See c. 82.2 3. n. — rdSe depends on éxlrator. 
20. SxAa, object of dxrijcOa:. — uh. See c. 105. 4 4. n. 21. xe 
Oa@vds (Ion. for xerdvas)... enact, to put on tunics under their cloaks. 

ReMagk.—In pursuance of the policy here proposed, the Lydians, 
“from the bravest of all the people of Asia, became the most cowardly 
and effeminate.” They became a proverb, so that Avdi(ew signifies to 
dance, to wanton ; though those carry it too far who derive thence the 
Latin ludus. Cf. also motus Jonicos, Hor. Carr. iii. 6. In a similar man- 
ner Xerxes degraded and debauched the i aca It is the trick 
of tyrants and of despots. 




















166.—1. éwerlOero (fr. 54d + rlOnui), suggested (fr. sub + gero). — 
alperérepa... Avdoie: #, better for the Lydians (rather to be chosen), 
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than, ete. —— 8. ty... xparelvp, unless he should offer a sufficient pre 
text. 4. peraBovreicacba:. era in compo. commonly denotes 
change. This comes naturally from the primary meaning, which is 
that of subordinate concomiiance, in which it differs from ody, which 
. expresses concomitance in equality. Cf. verbs expressing states of the 
mind, as peravotéw, to take the .after-thought ; to take that purpose or - 
counsel, which, at first, was considered secondary or subordinate. 
5. ph. See c. 155. 2. 11, n. —— 6. brexdpduwar (fr. dd +- ex + ddpdone 
or tpéxw: root, pa or tpe; a. 2, U3pnv or papov), run out secretly ; 
escape. 1. qodels fr. RSouar. — dwels (fr. bxd-+ clus, to go, with the 
gen. of departure, going down gradually from his anger. Cf. xaréBasye, 
- 6 116. 1. 21. and ¢. 118. 2. 4. n. —— 10. apds etavdparodicacba:, in addi- 
tion to the enslaving, ete. 12. Maxrénv... &yayeiv, to bring Pactyas 
alive by all means, 














- 157.—1. ratra é rijs d30v. Cf. c. 155. 0. 1, nar’ ddby raira. On 
his way, or on the road, is the natural English expression, in either case, 
The Gr. is distinetive; and the Lat.in imitation can say, tn itinere, and 
ex itinere. In the former instance, our attention is directed towards the 
way as an object, along which Cyrus was marching; in the latter, we 
seo him, issuing his commands, from his position on the way. 
2. ¥0ea, Seen. c. 15. 1. 4. 





157-160.—Summany.—The flight and capture of Pactyas, is the sum of the passage 
omitted. He flies first to Cyma. The Cymezans are required by the Persian to de- 
liver up tho suppliant. They consult the oracle, which orders them to obey. The 
resolution to do so is opposed by one Aristodicus, who secures anothor consultation 
of the god, but the same answer is repeated. Aristodicus, by a stratagem, then elicits 
an interpretation of the oracle, to the effect, that the god’so advises, that by so impious 
an act, these wretches who are already fit only to be swept way, may insure the 
speedier destruction. The terrified Cymeans send the fugitive to Miletus. Here 
bribery is about to purchase his delivery, when he flies to Chios. Bribery again is 
equally potent, and the Chians deliver him over to Mazares, They received in return 
the rich district’ and town of Atarnens; but the public conscience held the gift ac- 
cursed, and, for many years, permitted no fruit from its soil to be brought to the 
altar of the god, 


161.—3. retro py... rovro 8t. Seen. c. 80. 2 19. — Mpinvdas, See 
c. 15. 2. 2. 4, éxéSpape. See c. 156. 1. 6. — Antny... orparg, making 
tt @ booty to the army; 1. e. giving it over to plunder. 6. vobow 
TedevTG, not drobvhaxe, wishes to present the idea of the divine ven- 
geance. The Nemesis—the “God in history,” vindicating his justice— 


rf 
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was a living sentiment with Herodotus. Mazares was guilty of great 
barbarity. He reduced a free and noble people to slavery; he ravaged 
all the plain of the Meander; Magnesia he treated in the same way; 
and after that immediately he came to his end by active disease, not by 
natural decay. 


162.—1. xaréBy 8:dBox0s, came down as successor. The language 
always is, to go down, from the capital of the empire to the provinces, 
and conversely, to go up, to the capital. Hence Xenophon’s title to the 
expedition of the younger Cyrus—The Anabasis—drdBaois. 2. rép, 
relative, 8. 6... aie, Seec. 119 for the details of the impious 
table. — dydpy, nefas. 4, Kiépy depends on the odvy, in composition, 
and Bacntny is object of the participle; laboring with Cyrus for the 
ksngdom. 6. wédas. See Tab. VI — xépacs; dat. instrument; by 
means of mounds, —— 8. apérp, sc. réy roAley, first of the cities of 
Jonia, 














o 


163.—The digression from this point to ¢. 177 does not properly 
come within the plan of the present work; but a portion of it is in 
cluded, persuaded partly by the intrinsic interest of the passage, and 
partly that the learner may become the better familiarized with the 
easy manner in which our inimitable author interweaves all history, 
with the unity of art, in a single story. See Rem. 5. —— 2. éxph-- 
cayro, To say, the first who used long voyages, is bald English. xpdouas 
signifies to ministef to one’s own necessities, or do that which subserves 
utility. The sense of the passages is then,—make long voyages for the 
sake of gain. Of the Hellenes, they were the pioneers of foreign com- 
merce. — *A8piny. The successful student must learn to consider his 
classical dictionary as essential as his lexicon. ——- 3. Tupenslyy. The 
derivation given by Hdt. ¢. 94 (see Summary) is probable; that of Po- 
cocke (India in Greece) is too far-fetched, if not too refined for the age. 
— Taprncody; probably the Tarshish of Sacred Scripture. These re- 
gions were well known to the early Phoenicians. The Iberian penin- 
sula abounded, in very early times, both in riches and in fame. It is 
here that one of the labors of Hercules was located, quite beyond the 
strait that bears his name. See Art. Geryon, Class, Dict. 4, ad 
orpoyybayo:. The transition from the broad, clumsy, tub-shaped bot- 
toma, for vessels of burden, to a shape better adapted to speed, marked 
an era in the art of ship-building; and it is yet the great problem of 
the art, to combine, with sufficient capacity and strength, the form 
which finds least resistance in its passage through the water. 8. ra 
wdyra, Some edd.—and perhaps it is to be preferred—read wdyra. 
11. éxéAeve, invited urgently ; the root eA, cognate to Kad, earda, CALL. 
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—— 18. Mj8oy, We need not stumble at his calling Cyrus, the Mede; ~ 
for Media must have been at this time the common term with the Greeks 
to designate the ruling power of-the East. It was so in fact up to the 
very time now mentioned. The terror of the Median arms was familiar 
in Asia Minor. Besides, Cyrus was as much Mede as Persian; and ac- 
cording to Hdt. on the Median side only could he claim royal descent. 
So Darius is called “the Mede” in Daniel, though descended from the 
Achemenide, the royal tribe of the Persians. But further, the opera- 
tion of walling the town would seem to require a longer time than the 
interval from the fall of Croseus to the exile of the Phoceans ; and these 
negotiations and preparations may date some time previous to that 
event, while Astyages was yet on the throne. 


164—2. éwfaace fr. éweratvee. —— 3. mpotoxduevos Erea, holding 
forth words, with the peculiar significance of the mid. voc., namely, 
for selfish ends, is sufficiently expressive of.the false design. — of xara- 
XPG, that it would content him ; ‘oratio recta for the obliqua, is common. 
See ¢. 117.4 5. —— 5. xartpooa, Ion. for xabtepooa:. See Tab. I.E.; to 
consecrate ; i. e. to dedicate to.the king, as a token of submission to his 
authority. —— 8. év ¢ 8¢, sc. xpdve, but while. — dwayayeiy... relxeos, 
they demanded (or stipulated, not with the sense of authority to enforce) 
that he should lead his army to a distance from the wall,—— 10. wapiévas 
fr. wapinus, to permit. —— 12. év robre, correlative with éy ¢ in the 
line above; in what time—in that time; or whiles therefore—then. —— 
14, xpés, absolute, or supply robro:ot. —— 15. xepls... qv, except what- 
ever there was, brass or stone (i. ¢. statues or images of brass or stone) 
or painting. These, as not convenient to carry, were abandoned. —— 
17. én) Xfov; a pregnant clause; for the gen. presents not the object 
towards which motion is directed, but on which they rest after the 
voyage. Che. 1. /. 21. 


165.—2. Olvotooas. Several small islands between Chios and the 
main land. — éveouévoiss; the present here, as the primary tenses often 
do, signifies not the actual doing of the thing, but the intention or 
attempt. They could not purchase if the Chians would not sell, but. 
they did what was to be done on their part to effect the transaction, if 
the other party had consented, and that is precisely what the verb, in 
such cases, expresses. —— 3. wh... elvexa, lest these (al, sc. vhavot) should 
become the centre of commerce, and their own island should thereby be shut 
off (from this advantage). 4. xpbs tabra, upon that ; therefore. —— 
5. Képyoy is Corsica. —— 6. dverrhaoayro xérw, they established a city 
for themselves ; i. e, as 8 refuge in case of emergency ;—a policy com- 
mon in those times, when a whole city or tribe was liable to be driven 
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into exile. —— 8. oreAAduevo, being in act to sail; ready to set forth. 
9. xaraxdetoayres és, having made a descent upon. 12. r¢ is 
personal; that one; whoever of their expedition should forsake it. 
18. pd8por of itself properly signifies a mass of hot iron, so that oiShpeov 
is in strictness superfluous; but such expressions arise in all languages, 
in which usage justifies and at length the sense demands what is etymo- 
logically tautologous. —— 14. wply...apiy, a pleonastic repetition. 
15. dvapiva:, showed itself on the surface. —— 17. xé0os... xépns. The 
Greeks, like the modern Swiss, though great wanderers and ever ready 
for foreign adventure, were ardently attached to their native land, and 
were as easily touched with passionate or tender regrets of home and 
father-land. ——- 19. of 8t adréy, who of them, with ellipsis of antece- 
dent; i. e. those who. — depOévres fr. Gelpw, pass. a. 1; rising up, they 
sailed away, ete. 














166.—3. Fyov...&pepory. The phrase kyew xal pépe, lit. to drive 
and carry, signifies to plunder universally; to sweep a country of its 
property ; the former word referring to live stock, the latter to all other 
movables. So the Lat. says ferre et agere. —— 4. now@...xpnodpevor, 
communi consilio, Schw.—— 5. Kapyydémo:, the Carthaginians. — ynvod 
... &hnovra, cach party with sixty ships, ie. of the allies, making toge- 
ther 120. —— 7. dvrlatoy, went to meet, sc. the enemy. —— 9. Kaduely 
ats vixn. .A Cadmean victory was one which was ruinous to the victor; 
but why it was so called the ancients disagreed. It must have been 
from the example of a similar fate in the case of Cadmus or of some-~-of 
his descendants. Cases which would serve well are not wanting, but 
to determine which one gave origin to the proverb, is the question. 
The force of rg enclitic is to give indefiniteness or feebleness like the 
diminutive endings, to the signification of the principal word ;—a sort 
of Cadmean victory. —— 10. 8:epOdpnoay; pass. aor. 2. — af 3¢... &xpn- 
oro, and the twenty surviving were disabled, or rendered useless. —— 
ll. dweorpdparo... éuBdaous, they had their beaks turned aside ;—bent 
or battered down so as to be ineffective for thrusting. C. § 487. K. 
§ 281. B. § 1384.6. A. R. xciv. 14. al vées opt, 8c. Zovres, the ships 
belonging to them. —— 15. dmwépres fr. bresus, fo go away. 





167.—1l. Téy 82... xAelovs. This passage has such difficulties that 
the text is believed by some to be both corrupt and mutilated ; but if it 
be mutilated, it may be doubted whether the lacuna is marked rightly 
in the vulgar text, before ZAaxoy, as that verb seems to join appropri- 
ately with the’ preceding nominatives, and the sense would be,—the 
men belonging to the ships that were destroyed, the Carthaginians and the 
Tyrrhenians shared by lot. Thus far interpreters are generally agreed. 
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The next four words are doubted. +e seems to have no place there. 
abréy is by some referred to &v8pas, making the clause, as a specific 
appositive to ky8pas, mean, by much the greater part of them; others 
refer it to the party of the Phoceans, making it to mean, that the Car- 
thaginians and Tyrrhenians took and shared as captives, many more 
than they, i.e. the Phoceans. 4, "AyuAAaloos; dat. of possessive 
relation to xdyra. Agylla, the same town which the Latins always 
called Cere, which see in Class. Dict. —— 5. éxéaro, Ion. for %xewro. 
See Tab. VIIL 38. (1.) b. 2, —— 6. apdBara... EvOparnrot, specific apposi- 
tives with wdyra, J. 4. —— 9. ra xal viv... &ri, what even now—yet ; i. e. 
in the time of Hdt. —— 12. rowtre pdpy Biexphoavro, experienced (or 
suffered) such a fate. Of. c. 110.2. 19. and c. 117. 1. 5, 23. 13. xara- 
gvydvres ; the proper sense of the word is, to flee for refuge; or to take 
refuge tn something. — éxrfeayro. Schw. conjectures éxrivay, which 
certainly the context seems to derhand; instead of saying, as now, they 
got possession of a.certain city, and afterwards to say, they founded tt. 
—— 14. Olvwrpins; an ancient name for the south of Italy, and used 
by the Latin poets; so called, according to the ancient fable, from 
CEnotrus, who led out a colony from Arcadia to the S. of It. Others 
derive it from olvyos, making it signify, the wine-land. — ‘Téan, called 
also Helia and Velia. See Velia in Class. Dict. 15. Mocvedwhrece. 
See Tab. I. H. Posidonga was the Greek name for Pestum ; or rather, 
the Lat. form is probably a corruption of the Greek. —— 16. ds... 
ééyra. Here is a species of anacoluthon. Kdépyey should regularly be 
in the nom. with the predicate to correspond, but is attracted into the 
acc. by its near relation to the governing verb, and the ellipsis of the 
relative. The sense is,—the Cyrnus (which) the Pythia, etc. ... was the 
hero. — xriow. The ambiguity of the word misled them, which means, 
to found, as a city or colony, or an institytion, as hefe, to institute the 
worship of the hero; to inaugurate the hero; to canonize. 

Remanks.—Besides these adventures, the Phocwans had, some years 
previously, founded Massilia (now Marseilles), in the south of Gaul,— 
planting Grecian culture on a barbarous shore, and so successfully that 
its light has never ceased to shine. Tacitus-commemorates that, in his 
day, it was the seat of learning, and exhibited a happy mixture of 
Grecian refinement with provincial simplicity. Sedem ac magistram 
studiorum Massiliam—locum Greec& comitate et provinciali parsimonia 
mistum ac bené compositum. (Agric. ¢. 4.) The influence of such a 
colony must have been considerable on the rude tribes that surrounded 
it, and will account for the fact that the French language has a close 
analogy with the Greek in some points in which both differ from the 
Latin and the romantic languages. 
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Another reflection the learner will already have made:—That in 
the light of such history, the fiction of the Aineid not only wears all 
the probability which the critic demands, but exhibits 8 cpierate strik- 
ingly and beautifully life-like. 


168-176.—Summany.—This interval, beeidcs some curious digressive matter, is 
occupied mainly with the progress of Harpagus in subduing the rest of the Hollenes 
of the lower Asia, some of whom, like the Phocwans, migrated to foreign parts. Bios 
and Thales, two of the seven Wise, mingled in the counsels of the Ionians, the for- 
mer of whom proposed to sail to Sardinia, and tho latter is said to have tried his 
hand, like Locke, at framing a political constitution, and apparontly with as little 
success. The experiments possces an interest, as demonstrating that a liberal consti- 
tution must grow out of the sentiments of the people: it cannot be imposed. 


177.—1. Ta. Fisk (R. viii. 6) has a good remark on this use of the 
article :—“ The neut. art. standing alone with the gen. of a substantive 
signifies every thing that pertains to the person or thing denoted by 
the substantive.” In this principle he explains such forms as 7d éudy 
(for dye or pé, asc. 108. 2. 22) == rd duos, or 7d duct. — dvdorara éwolec. 
See c. 155. 2. 11. 8. ra... wrdw, the greater part of them. aro, 
contracted from wAdova, Ion. for wAclova. —— 4. rd... waptoye, but 
those which afforded (or caused) Aim, ete. e 

Remanx.—Cyrus then did not march from Lydia direct to Babylon, — 
but a large part of his reign is comprised in this period, in which he 
subdued most of Upper Asia. 





178.—2. Agovplow: cannot here designate distinctively the Assyri- 
ans as a people, ut e which remained as the central part of the old 
Assyrian empire. 8. woAlopera. See n. ¢. 98. 1, 10. —— 4. xa). 
nareorhxee, and where (tvOa == dy ra &, in the which) the government was 
established, when Nineveh was overthrown. ‘The dat. ogi does not limit 
any particular word, but the sentence—it happened to them, or this is to 
be said in reference to them, that there the government, etc. See c. 81. 
b 22, n. —— 7. péreowow Exarrov, each side; lit. each front; ace. of spe- 
cification,. as is also péya6os. 8. oradley depends on péyaos, or 
construed absolutely as measure of magnitude, Bul. R. xxxvii. 
11. &AAo xéAtopa Tey; partitive construction, with ellipsis of the ante- 
cedent! A more regular form would be &AAo woAtopndrev tay. See n. . 
_ 127. 2 9% and ¢ 188. 0. 5, as no other one of the cities that we know. 
12. réy jets Yuer. Cf. 6.2.5. and c. 28. 1.8. — Babéa, eipéa. See 
Tab. IL 1. and IV. 5. —— 18. nerd, adv. correlative with xpéra; next 
in order; after this = rera, q. d. éxl rd, upon which, or next to which. 
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— reixos, 8c. dori, —— 14. xnxdéwy. See above, J. 8. —— 15. Join rod 
perplov with rhxeos, the common cubit. Seen. c. 180.2 8. 

Remwarg.—Measures of length were naturally estimated, at first, by 
certain members of the human frame, or their capacity, which became 
thence the standards in a conventional system of measures; as, foot, 
hand, finger (digitus, 8dervaos), palm, span, etc., as also ell, cubitus, rh- 
xvus; the length of the forearm, from the elbow “to the wrist or to the 
knuckle of the middle finger”"—authority is thus indefinite. ‘“'The 
medium ecubit is probably that which was in use among the Greeks of 
Asia Minor, and therefore the most familiar to Hdt. The cubit of Samos 
was equal to that of Egypt. (Hdt. ii. 168.) M. D’Anville reckons the 
cubit of Egypt at one foot eight inches and six lines.” L. Other au- 
thorities estimate the cubit of Sacred Scripture at 21.888 inches, and 
Sir Isaac Newton, at 26} Roman uncis, equal to 25.724875 inches. The 
royal cubit was distinguished, both in Egypt and the East, as longer 
than the common, by about three inches. 


179.—1. va, quem in usum. Schw. — ék... ii, the earth taken or 
dug out of the ditch. 2. Syriva rpéwov; adverbial acc. C. § 440. 
8. éxAlyOevoy rh» yijy, molded the clay into bricks. —— 4. rhy... éxoe- 
pouéyny gives the full expression. Cf. above éx 7. rdppov. — érxtoap- 
ves, Art is ever bending language to its technical uses, by any prin- 
ciple of association it may choose or chance to lay hold of, and as the 
points of association are numerous, we have hence great diversity of 
usage. The Greeks said—which is not admissible in English—to draw 
bricks, to signify the molding of them, from the circumstance doubtless 
that extracting them from the mold is the finishing act of the complex 
operation. So the Latins said ducere lateres. —— 5. Ixavds refers to 
quantity or numbers relative to the capacity of the kiln. — pera. See 
ce. 178. 2, 18. —— 6. ré&duars... dopdary. The art both of brickmaking 
and of cementing the walls was practised in the days of Nimrod as in 
those of Nitocris; for “they said one to another, Go to, let us make 
brick and burn them thoroughly. And they had brick for stone, and 
slime had they for mortar.” Gen. xi. 8. —— 8:A... Sduwv, at intervals 
of thirty layers, or ranges ; an unusual sense of Sduos. It properly sig- 
nifies a building with completeness, whether complex, as a house with 
many apartments, or simple, as a room, a chamber, in a house; or, 
when said, as‘here, of the material of the structure, a certain dofined 
portion (not a fragment), as an entire range of brick is viewed as so 
far forth a building, a structure ; which it is literally, as ef. stro. —— 
1. rapoobs xardpey, not crates or wrought wicker-work, but the layers 
were spread crossing at random in all directions. — &emuav. See above, 
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on Béner. —— 9. retxos, With yelAea, is obj. of Becuay. 10. foxa- 
va; the edges of the wall. — povrdxwaAa. It is questioned whether this 
means that the towers (olefuara) are one story, or having one room. 
Doubtless the latter, as these served probably not so much for battle- 
ments or towers of defence, as for watchtowers; and hence the doors 
were made to look toward each other (rerpaypéva és KAAnAa) 80 that 
the sentinels could command the entire view of the wall. ll. te- 
Oplarp xepiédaciv, a drive (i. e. space for driving) for a four-horse char- 
tot. The ancients, whatever number of horses they had to the chariot, 
yoked them all abreast. —— 12. rbdAa... éwardy, the hundred gates 
were arranged at equal intervals, twenty-five on aside, with fifty 
streeta stretching through the entire city, crossing each other at right 
angles. —— 13. xdAxeas. Cf. Isa. xlv. 2, prophesying the power of 
Cyrus :—“I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder 
the bars of iron.” — o@ra@pol, the pillars. 14. dcabrws refers to 
xdrnent; the pillays and lintels were likewise made of brass. —~ 
16. éoBdadrc.. . éeOpor is a more philosophic form of expression than 
the English, i¢ empties, etc.; and disembogues is intolerable. 








180.—4. *Appevley. Cf. notes on c. 15. 1. 2, andc. 6.2.4. The ab- 
stract name of the country comes from the adj., by ellipsis of the noun; 
as, 4 "Appertn, sc. xdpn. —— 5. ‘EpuOphy. See c. 1. 1. 8. —~ 6. éafaa- 
vas. It is not so well to consider this a middle verb transitive, with 
&yavas for object; but rather in its proper sense of passive, with the 
limiting accusative. The periphrastic form, efye éAnAdpevos, would | 
correspond to the Eng. had the corners extended. Cf. c. 78. 1. 7, —— 
1. af éwuapmal... xaparelver. If the river was straight or nearly so 
through the city, al sides ooaeiey cannot signify windings, but that portion 
of the wall which ran fi%m the corners of the main outer wall, along 
the river, and hence called the turns of the wall; i.e. the turned portion 
of it. Read afpacih as appositive pred., and controlling the number of 
the verb by reason of the collocation :—The turns extend along either 
margin of the river a rampart of baked brick. 8. rh... abrd; the 
city itself, —— 10. xararéruyra:.=. ielas, is cut into streets (which are) 
straight ; acc. of effect.— rds re... éxotoas, both the others, and the 
cross-streets, those leading to the river. 

ReMakKs.—The great extent of Babylon and Nineveh would seem 
to us quite incredible if we suppose the density of population through- 
out which we see in modern cities. Instead of this, they were vast 
enclosures embracing probably several villages and much open coun 
try. Babylon was, according to Hdt., with whom Pliny agrees (but 
perhaps he only copies from Hdt., and therefore adds nothing to his 
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authority), though Diodorus, who copies Ctesias, and Strabo make it 
considerably less, about 160 miles in circuit, or 15 miles square. As 
this space was regularly cut into squares by the twenty-five streets 
each way, each square, after ample allowance for streets, would con- 
tain about 160 acres. 

It seems surprising that no traces of walls so immense as those of 
Babylon are now discoverable; but Hat. relates (iii. 159) that on the 
second capture of the city by Darius, the walls were beaten down and 
the gates carried away by the conqueror; and as the moat, from which 
the material for the wall was taken, stretched around it at its base, 
‘such a receptacle for the huge mass may have made the work of demo- 
lition nearly a leveling of the plain. Add to this, the rains of so many 
centuries, and the overflowings of the river, which has frequently 
changed its bed in this vicinity and rendered some portions of the an- 
cient site an impracticable marsh—“ a possession for the bittern, and 
pools of water” (Isa. xiv. 23)—as also the fact that the bricks if baked 
at all must have been quite imperfectly so, and easily subject to disin- 
tegration; and we may cease to wonder at the complete obliteration 
of even so etupendous a work. Besides, as the walls were demolished 
before the time of Hdt., the information he derived from the priests of 
Babylon may have been exaggerated; but to decide, against the unani- 
mous consent of antiquity, that the city had not such fortifications, 
and that too on a scale of surpassing grandeur, is quite an historic 
absurdity. 


181.—1. Tovro...retxos is the wall first described, outer, or 
surrounding the whole city, and @repoy 8 EcwMey reixos is the latter 
running along the river within the city. — Odpnt, the main defence ; 
breastwork. 4. év TG péy, in the one. —— 6. és dud, to me; i. e. to 
my time. Cf. éx dued, c. 5. U. 16. 7. wdvrpn, in every direction, or, 
on every side; i. e. two stadia square. See c. 126. l. 4. 8. oradfov. 
See c. 178. 1. 8. — pijxos cannot, as some take it, refer to height, but 
the pixos and edpos equal the rdyrn above—another instance of that 
studied variety of expression which marks the first of historians. 
10. péxpt 05 dxre xtpywv, on to the number of eight towers. “ Between 
péxprs and a genitive, of is sometimes added redundantly.” Vig. Gr. Idd. 
cap. vii. § 9. R.8; but in the next remark the same critic regards this, 
and similar phrases, as a species of anacoluthon for éxr® wipyo elol, 
and so on till there were eight towers. 12. Exouea, ac. dwurhy, extend- 
ing, or leading. — peootyr: .. . dvaBdows, to one being in the middle of 
the ascent. C.§ 410. The dat. connects with éorf. —— 16. éorpapéyn 
fr. orpévvunt, by metathesis from cropévyuns. —— 18. véera, during the 
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night; the acc. implying the idea of time continued or protracted to a 
certain degree. -— Sr: uh, except (C. § 671. 9), but only after a negative ; 
whatever is not this (i. e. except or besides this) is nothing. —— 20. ds 
Adyova: of XavABaio. The Chaldees were the sacerdotal tribe. Herodotus 
was little enough disposed to credit fables or the inventions of super- 
stition, and he knew sufficiently the corruptions of priestcraft, “leading 
captive silly women.” 

Remanxs.—There is a pile of ruins within the supposed limits of the 
ancient city of Babylon, called by the Arabs Birs Nimroud (“Palace 
of Nimrod”), which, by agreement of modern travelers, is believed to 
mark the site of this tower-temple of Belus; which again, while it 
must not be confounded with the original tower of Babel, was probably 
‘on or near the same foundation, and was in fact but the realization of 
the old idea projected by the great-grandson of Noah, and from him 
delivered to his posterity as the central religious idea of the nation, 
and to which they clung with a religious tenacity, despite the manifest 
vengeance of Heaven against it. This ruin, standing a little to the 
east of the present bed of the Euphrates, is described by Rich as quoted 
by Layard (Nineveh and Babylon, cap. xxii.) as “198 feet high and 
having on its summit a compact mass of brickwork, 37 feet high by 28 
broad, the whole being thus 235 feet in perpendicular height.” Layard 
says, further on, “The brickwork still visible in the lower parts of the 
mound, as well as in the apper, shows the sides of several distinct stages 
or ferraces.” 


182.—1. of abrot oro, namely, of XadA8aior. —— 2. yndy, a chapel, 
.or a single hall dedicated to a particular purpose, as distinguished from 
[pdv, which designates the entire sacred pile. 5. dv rg, ac. lpg. — 
@nBados, gen. of @nBaseds. 6. &updrepa: 8 abra:, i. e. both the one 
at Babylon and the one at Thebes. 8. apduayris, the priestess, who 
gives forth the oracle. — ob... abré@. From Servius (ad £n. iv. 148) 
we learn that Apollo gave eaponias at Patara during the six winter 
months, and during the six summer months, at Delos; whence Virgil, 











“———— ubi hybernam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta 
Deserit, ac Delum maternam invisit Apollo ;” 


and Horace (Carr. iii. 4. 64), “Delius et Patareus Apollo.” —— 9. ad- 
768; 80 above, J. 5, éxei@s. We have in the adverbial endings Gey, 0, 
de, corresponding to the three oblique cases, the relics of an old declen- 
sion, or the rudiments of a forming declension which failed to establish 
and perpetuate itself. 10. ovyxaraxdntera:, The learner will bear 
in mind that nt, wherever it occurs, is Ion. for et. 
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183.—1. ipod, gen. possessive, there is of the temple, i. e. belonging 
to it, or constituting a part of it. —— 2. & for &verr:. — xarhwevor, 
Ion. for xa@huevovy, agreeing with &yaAua, in a sitting posture. 
4. xptoeos qualifies both @pévos and Ad@poy, but is governed in its form 
only by the latter; and 20 of dor. 5. xpuclov is not so properly 
defined as diminutive, as an adj. derivative, denoting any substance 
having the quality of gold. xpueds is the generic name for the metal. 
Of a coin or a vessel, they would say xpuefoy, not to signify that it was 
a little piece of gold, but that it was an article made of gold; a defined 
thing, wrought or fashioned from that metal. —— 7. ra réAca ray xpo- 
Bdrev. The interpreters generally agree in explaining this to mean 
full-grown cattle—justae aetatis victimae; integrae aetatis oves. This 
idea is found here undoubtedly as the antithesis of yadaOnrd, sucklings; 
but so far as that antithesis is expressed, it reste rather on xpoBdrwr, 
making the distinction between sheep and lambs; and the special sense 
of réAea I take to. be that of number, as in the military phrase (cf. c. 108. 
l, 4), the complement ; a certain number, that is, the defined or required 
number of victims; or, in the more general sense of the legal require- 
ment, it may mean, the appointed sacrifice. —— 8. Sri ph. See c. 181. 
1 18. —— 9. xarayl(over, Ion. for xaSary{{ovesr.—— 11. dprhy. See Tab. 
I. E. —— 12. reuéver fr. réuveo, and like the Lat. templum, denotes the 
consecrated section of space, not necessarily implying an edifice, nor 
even that the section be on the surface of the earth. It may be in the 
heavens as well. —— 13. éy&...Aéyw. The happy couplet of Scott 
quoted c. 122 is but a simple translation of the idea of this passage. —— 
17. &xayopeboyra ph. See n. c. 105. 1 4.—— 18. xexdopeyra: cannot here 
signify merely to adorn something already built, but to build and adorn ; 
or rather, to carry on the work with proper art to a state of complete- 
ness, having regularity and beauty, especially the beauty of just pro- 
portion. Such is the idea of a «éopos, and the verb means fo realize a 
Kéopos. 








184.—2 éy rotor... worhoouasr. See c. 106. 1.10. —— 8. érexdopnoay. 
See n. in last chap. 7.18, and observe the force of éxi, and we are saved 
the necessity of rendering ra relxea, the city :—who added the ornament 
of walle, etc., or who adorned (the city) with walls, etc., that is, built them 
up in strength and beauty. —— 4. 82 84 «af, correlative with xa} in the 
-first line; both many others—and among them (éy, sc. roérowt) worthy- 
-of-particular-note (8h) two women. Seec. 1.2 7, 12. 
Remarx.—It is commonly assumed that this Semiramis is another 
personage than the wife of Ninus the founder of Nineveh. This must 
be so if the date given here is correct; but, on the other hand, we have 
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no other account of such a queen than this bare mention of her. A 
queen 80 celebrated as to be placed in this prominent distinction by 
Herodotus, could hardly have been passed in entire silence by all 
others. There is a difficulty here which we cannot pretend to solve 
See further, under cap. 186. 


185.—2. Nirwxpis. See Rem. under cap. 186. —— 3. rodro ply... 
rouro 8é. See c. 80. l. 19. 4. dpxhy, empire, power. 5. ots 
&rpeul(oveay, not disposed to peace—arda, the adj. agreeing with torea. 
— tpaipnuéva fr. alpéw, with the Attic reduplication for #pnuéva, unless 
we read, with some, dva:pnudéva. —— 6. év 8t 8) wal. See c. 184. 1. 4. — 
Nivoy. The capture of Nineveh was under Cyaxares, as we learn in c. 
106. — apoepuadtaro; mark the force of the apo, and the mid. voc., took 
the precaution to fortify in self-defence. 8. féovra. Some Mas. have 
éévra. 9. rovroy; object of éwolnoe, and to which oxoAidy is pre- 
dicative; made it somewhat crooked. —— 13. of &y, quicunque. — rijode ~ 
vijs Oardoons, this sea; i. e. the Mediterranean. Cf c. 1. J. 3. 
14. xarawAdovres. .. Eipphrny. It has been remarked that this phrase- 
ology, sailing down into the Euphrates, seems to imply that the voyage 
commenced on one of the tributaries of the Euphrates, which may have 
been the case in the common route from Greece or the shores of the 
Mediterranean to Babylon. —— 15. éy rpiot quépnor, on three (succes- 
sive) days. Some commentators have assumed that the passage through 
these canals was delayed by numerous Jocks, not crediting the supposi- 
tion that the canals could be so long as to require so much time. But 
in measuring distance by time, we must bear in mind that the clumsy 
craft with which they navigated the Euphrates could make but dull 
progress when the force of the current was broken. A few miles might 
suffice for a day’s task. 18. xarbwepOe... BaBvAdyos, from some 
distance above Babylon, katv-, lon. for xaétwepOe. The gen. ending 6¢ 
(see n. c. 182. 7. 9), as also above, J. 9, kvwGery, denotes the point of de- 
parture, or origin. —— 19. EAvrpoy Aluyp. It is doubted whether this 
should be rendered a reservoir for a lake; which, namely, she was 
about to create; or, for the marsh; which is supposed to have existed 
there, and which she now proposed to drain or to render navigable by 
the excavation. The former, I think, is the sense, both as demanded by 
the context, and from the absence of the article with Afu»yy. — dAlyoy 
... worapod, extending (it) along the side of (the river), at a little distance, 
from, the river ; or more closely literal, stretching alongside, a little off 
from the river. 20. és rd BSwp, connect with dptacovoa. The sense 
is, that they dug down ¢ill they came to water; to such a level that 
water entered the excavation, which rendered further digging useless. 
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——— 28, éx connects dptyparos with épuccduevoy. — dvarolyou fr. dvau- 
onde, she made use of, mapa... wapéxovca, applying it along, etc. —— 
24. of, dat. agt. referring to the queen. 25. Aldous... fAace. The 
object of this lining of masonry was to protect the banks of the reser- 
voir. —— 26. éwolee. We have the advantage of two words, do and 
make, the former more generic in sense, to both of which the Gr. words 
and the Lat. facto must answer; and both of which we must sometimes 
use in translating the same word, when followed by two several objects 
or classes of objects differing in the respect of being more or less spe- 
’ cific; as here—she did both these things, (namely,) she both made the 
river crooked, etc. ——— 27. Bpaddrepos refers to the rapidity and force 
of the- current, for on this their progress mainly depended. —— 28. of 
wAdot, the voyages, or process of navigation. 29. éx...paxph. The 
sense of this passage has been much disputed, some understanding the 
author to wish to describe the process of sailing through the lake. 
Rather, I think, he means that the navigation of the river is entirely 
interrupted, and, tmmediately on leaving that means of progress (éx Te 
stay wrdwy; cf. n. on awd, c. 126. 7.12) a long circuit around the lake would 
receive them; i. e. ‘they would be obliged to traverse that circuitous 
route. The excavated region became rather a marsh than a lake, and 
was therefore quite innavigable. —— 30. xara rodro is explained by 
the sentence commencing at tva, two lines below. 81. xépns; gen. 
partitive; that part of the country where, etc. 











186.—1. raira refers to the works described in the last chapter, in 
which the material of the mounds and levees was taken out of the exca- 
vation, éx Bdbeos. — rorhyde, such as follows. 22. € abtay, after 
these. Cf. c. 185. /. 29, and reference given there. 8. dovons. Reiske 
conjectured édyrwy, but the correction is not called for. - 4. éwf. See 
- ¢ 5.1. 16. —— 7. rotro xpocide, provided fOr this, namely, the obstacle 
or difficulty in crossing. 11. és... xwploy, into the place which she 
had dug out. xeplov is dim. of xdpos. — dv r¢ (sc. xpdvy, as also with 
the correlative éy robry)... rotro, while this was filling up. —— 15. xara 
roy abroy Adyoy cannot mean, in the same manner, referring to the mode 
or style of construction ; but lit. according to the same proportion ; pro- 
portioned to; i. e. so as to give the same security to the city in these 
parts, that the wall does in the circumference. —— 18. 8éouga (fr. 3ée, 
to bind)... poatp8p; the same art that is still practised, using iron 
clamps to bind the parts together, and melted lead to make fast the 
claw or hook inserted in the stone. —— 20. {dAa rerpdyava. Probably 
not single planks or timbers, but oblong platforms framed together of 
sufficient length to reach from one pier to another. The ruins of this 
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bridge are still discernible. —— 23. Afuyn, read in the predicate, and 
we have no need of the correction Alusy, approved by Wese. Cf. the 
construction of éAos below, 2 26. 24. éxexédopyro. See n. ¢. 188. 
i. 18. 27. és... -yeyoréva:, appeared to answer the design or intended 
purpose ; lit. the want ; which want the work was intended to supply. 

Remanxs.— We have in the ancient canons a complete list of kings 
from Nabonassar, the founder of the kingdom of Babylon, 747 years 
B.C., to the fall of the city, but no queen of the name of Nitocris appears 
in them. The place of this extraordinary woman is fixed, with some- 
what of certainty, by the following considerations: 1. Herodotus makes 
her (c. 188) the mother of Labynetus, the Belshazzar of Scripture, who 
was on the throne when Cyrus besieged the city. 2. The works here 
ascribed to Nitocris, are by other authors set to the account of Na- 
bopolassar IJ. Now this Nabopolasear IL is the Nebuchadnezzar of 
Sacred Scripture, to whom tbhe.profane canons reckon an uninterrupted 
reign of 48 years. But we learn from Daniel (cap. iv.) that, in the midst 
of his reign, this king was, for his impiety, afflicted by a peculiar and 
terrible madness whereby he was degraded both from his throne and 
from his manhood, for a period of seven years; and it is the opinion of 
many learned, that this Nitocris was his wife and queen-regent during 
the interval of his affliction. But one opinion stands opposed to this; 
and that it may appear the more clearly, I put down here an exhibit 
of the several reigns which cover the period in question, re to 
the most generally agreed and probable dates. 








B.C 
Nebuchadnezzar. - 604 roneet 438 yous. 
Evilmerodach (son of Nebu.) . » B6L 2 


Neriglissar (son-in-law of Nebu.) . 89 “* 4 *« 
Labynetus (Belshazzar) . . . S&S “ 17 * 


Now according to the opinion above quoted, Labynetus must have 
been the son of Nebuchadnezzar; and so he is called in Dan. v. 18. 
But this could not be conclusive, as the terms son and father are fre- 
quently used, and especially in the East, in the generic sense of deacend- 
ant aud ancestor. On the other hand, a prophecy of Nebuchadnezzar, 
in Jer. xxvii. 7, says, “ All nations shall serve him, and his son, and his 
son's son, until the very time of his land come ;” i. e. the time of destruc- 
tion appointed of the Lord. To this prophecy corresponds the historic 
record (2 Chron. xxxvi. 20)—‘“ Them that escaped from the sword carried 
be [Nebuchadnezzar] away to Babylon, where they were servants to 
him and his sons, until the reign of the kingdom of Persia.” According 
#o this, Belshazzar must have been son of Evilmerodach; and. as he 
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came to the throne quite young and was withal a weak: prince, the 
supposition is that his mother Nitocris (wife of Evilmerodach) practi- 
cally exercised a regency, and that, on seeing the approach of the Per- 
sians, she displayed such energy either in completing or in repairing 
the works of her father-in-law, as to have caused the chief glory of 
them, in the popular and imperfect accounts which came to Herodotus, 
to be attributed to her hand. This opinion I think the more prebable, 
and the date of her imputed reign should therefore coincide with that 
of Labynetus. 

The impracticability of finding such a personage as Semiramis at 
the distance of five generations from Nitocris, has caused the number of 
Hdt. (c. 184) to be suspected. Some have conjectured 15, others 50, 
instead of 5. The latter emendation only could serve the emergency 
of the case. Taking that, let us see where it will bring us out. The 
generatton of Hdt. must be taken, when not otherwise defined, at one 
third of a century (see c. 7. Rem.); whereby we have for 50 genera- 
tions, about 1666 years. Reckoning back then from the first of Laby- 
netus, we have 555 + 1666 = 2221, which falls, according to our reck- 
oning, precisely in the reign of Ninus (see ¢. 95. Rem.). Such agreement 
gives strong presumption that the conjecture is well founded. 


187.—2. Aewpdpey fr. Aads and gopdw, frequented by the people. — 
awvAdwy. Tite double, or “two-leaved” gates, determines the use of 
the plural, though speaking of a single passage or porta. 1. xph- 
para is any thing useful ; that subserves a want; and the correspond- 
ing word in the Chaldee must have had a similar ambiguity to justify 
the inscription; whatever he wishes (and which he will find) wse/tl ; 
adapted to supply his want, which she presumed to be good counsel. 
9. dalynros, undisturbed, 11. xpnudroyv... éxiuxadrcondvey; absolute 
construction ;—wealth lying there (i. e. within his reach, or in his 
power) and the wealth itself challenging. —— 15. dvoltas. ‘The same 
thing is related by Josephus, Antiq. vii. 15. xiii. 8, to have happened 
to Herod, on opening the tomb of David, in which Solomon was said 
to have laid up great treasures; and lian mentions that the same 
success attended Xerxes on opening the sepulchre of Belus. Behr.” T. 











188.—8. AaBurfrov. The Belshazzar of Sac. Scrip. See c. 186. Rem. 
The name seemsto have been common, as a title (as Pharaoh, in Egypt, 
and Darius, to the Persians), with the Babylonians. Cf. c. 74, where 
the king designated by the same title must have been Nebuchadnez- 
zar.— ’Agouploy dpxhy. Cf. c. 178. —— 4. Baowreds 6 péyas; the title 
by which the Greeks commonly distinguish the king of Persia. 
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Though we are apt to charge the Orientals with a fondness for lofty 
titles, perhaps they can lay but little claim to distinction in that respect. 
—— 5. é€ ofxov, from home. — S8ep... Xodowew. The Choaspes is cele- 
brated for the purity and sweetness of its water. The Euleus has been 
supposed, from a passage in Strabo, to be another name for the same 
river, but the beet geographers now decide that they were two sepa- 
rate rivers. 


189.—2. rév3y. The Gyndes is on the east of the Tigris. The geo- 
graphy of Hdt. is correct, and they are at fault who would find the river 
now in question in the direct route from Sardis to Babylon; for €yrus 
marched (c. 158), after the fall of Sardis, to Ecbatana, and spent much 
time in upper Asia, before proceeding to Babylon. 4. 6 8 refers 
to the Tigris. 1. wnvotwépnroy, lon. for vaverréparoy, requiring boats 
for crossing ; not fordable. — of; dat. possessive. —— 8. dad SBpis, by 
reason of his impatient spirit. 9. 6 3¢ refers to the river, and puy to 
the steed. — olyéxee; Pluperf. Ind. Act. as if from olydw, instead of 
which we have in the Pres. only ofyoua:z. —— 10. xdpra... éyaréwave, 
was exceedingly. grieved, or angered, does not necessarily imply that im- 
. potent and silly rage so common to eastern tyrants, but which we are 
so unwilling to attribute to Cyrus. +— 11. of is pleonastic; for the 
sentence following is the direct object of the verb. 12. ro Aorrod, 
sc. xpdvou, thereafter. —— 14. perels fr. weOlnus, intermitting, or sus- 
pending. 15. 3:eAdy. The construction is completed from the pre- 
vious sentence, taking the same object as diaipee. — xaréreive.. . Sscbpv- 
xas, having pointed out (the positions—in the engineer's phrase, “having 
located ”), he stretched (or drew) straight trenches. Such is the common, 
we may say, authorized, interpretation of this passage. I would rather 
take cxoworevéas in its primary sense of measured with a line, to indi- 
cate the means by which he located the trenches. It is hardly probable 
that they could have been quite straight for any considerable distance. 
16. dy8dxovra... xeiAos; the same number on each side, making 

on both, 360. 17. wdyra rpémoy, in every direction. 19. §vero, 
read as pass.; the work was completed. — 8pos pévrot, a much stronger 
antithetic to wey than 8; severtheless, rhy.. . épyaCsuevoi, they wore away 
the entire summer laboring there tn that way. 

Remark.—In a similar manner Croesus succeeded in crossing the 
_Halys (c. 75), under the direction of Thales as chief engineer. 


























190.—1. rorapdy ericaro, avenged himself on the river, — és... Sia- 
AaBéy, having divided tt into, etc. —— 5. ovyéBadov, joined batile. ——- 
6. écowbdyres, Ion. for joo- (the verb made from fecwy, comparative of 
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xaxés), lit. being worsted. ——". étemsrrduevor, The prep. strengthens 
the meaning of the participle. They had taken pains to inform them- 
selves completely of the character and movements of Cyrus. —— 
9. xpoeodtarro (fr. xpd + és-+ byw) cerla, they had made provision ; lit. 
had previously brought in (to the city) corn. — éréwy is prospective ; 
enough for many years; not, the produce of many years. For the con- 
struction, see C. § 895. —— 11. dmoplyo: évelxero, was involved in great 
difficulties, — Gre. This adv., as also ofa (see last chapter, /. 18), is joined 
to a part. to bring out emphatically the actually existing ground or 
reason of what is asserted. K. § $12. Rem. 13. — xpdvov... cvxyvoi. 
Cyrus is said, by Xenophon, to have been about two years before 
the city. 

Remark.—Such a city had little to fear from a siege, so long as it 
could sustain itself against assault; for besides the ample provision 
brought in (sufficient according to Xen. (Cyrop. vii.) for 20 years), it 
had in itself large resources of production. See Rem. c. 180. 


191.—1. bweOfhxaro; see c. 156. 7. 1. —— 2. 7d... Fv, what ought to 
be done by him ; or, what was best to be done. K. § 284. (12.) 3. @€ 
duBorjs, from the entrance; from that point, ranging along up the river. 
—— 4, Sriebe; that is, on the lower side. See n. c 182. 2. 9. —— 
6. SiaPardéy, fordable. ——". édaiévos depends on spocixe. — tabry, in 
that way ; i. e. by wading. 9. TG... orTparov, the useless (part) of 
the army ; either the ineffective soldiers, or such as did not bear arms 
—eutlers, artisans, and various attendants. —— 10. rdwep, what things ; 
such as, referring to érepa roiadra for its antecedent. 14. dwovorrh- 
gayros Tov xorapov, the river having fallen, or subsided. 17. dv8pl... 
xp, 60 as (to be) toa man just about to the middle of the thigh. — xara 
Tovro, according to this, namely, plan, or arrangement. —— 20. of & 
... «dutora, The Mes. and most of the editions have ob3° &, or obx’ ay, 
or ob udy. The reading has been much disputed, and in all these forms 
seems impracticable. Schw. conjectured, without adopting, of 3¢ odx dy. 
But the real difficulty is, to reconcile the egative with the active d:é- 
@0epay. Some render the verb as passive or intransitive, as, neque tta 
misere periissent (Schw.); others hold to. the active form, but fail of 
any sense, as Gron. neque, contemnentes Persarum ingressum, pessime 
exitio affecissent. Others separate the negative from this verb by 
making it a distinct clause, as, if the Babylonians had known, etc., 
which they did not. By reading of instead of od, we have a consistent 
sense ;—if the Babylonians had known, etc., then, permitting the Per- 
sians to enter the city (i. e. to come within the city, but only in the bed 
of the river), they might have destroyed them totally, in the manner next 
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suggested. 23. aluaords; sv this rampart along the river is called, 
e. 180. 2. 8, not refyos. —— 24. éAnraudvas fr. cratye. — dé dxpoo8ortrov, 
unexpectedly. ——- 21. rév.. . areoxdroy (fr. &érloxoua); absolute con- 
struction. ——— 28. darwxdéras agrees with the subject of the verb; did 
not learn that themselves were to be captured. K.§ 310.8. “ According 
to Arjstotle, Polit. iii, 2, quoted by Behr, even on the third day after, 
it was not known in some parte of the city that it was taken; and . 
considering the size of the city, this does not appear impossible.” T. ; 
who also cites Jer. li. 81, “One post shall run to meet another, and one 
messenger to meet another, to shew the king of Babylon that his king- 
dom is taken at one end.” —— 29. ruyeiy... dprhy (see Tab. I E.); 
the infinitive depends on Aéyera:, above. Cf. Dan. v. 1, 80, 81, “Bel- 
shazzar the king made a great feast to a thousand of his lords, and 
drank wine before the thousand. * * In that night was Belshazzar 
the king of the Chaldeans slain. And * * the Median took the 
, kingdom.” —— 80. és... éwé0ovr0, until they learned what had acts 
ally taken place. xal 7d xdpra is commonly interpreted, the truth, or 
emphatically, the very truth. I would explain it by ellipsis of yevdue- 
vor. —— 31. rére xp@rov. Babylon suffered a second siege and capture 
under Darius, nearly a century and a half subsequent. 
Remarxs.—Another scene of the great drama of the East is closed. 
Whatever allowance we may make for the exaggerations of national 
vanity or excited imagination, Babylon was yet, for its time, a magnifi- 
cent city, though, compared with the perfections of modern art, excel- 
ling rather in the stupendousness than in the elegance of its works. 
The history of Babylon goes back to the days of the patriarchs— 
almost to the days of the flood, though the history of the kingdom which 
now ends, dates back but a little over two centuries. We have seen 
(c. 95. Rem.) that the ancient kingdom fell under the power of Nineveh, 
and continued a part of the Assyrian empire from Ninus to Sardana- 
palus; probably from something over 2200 to 821 years before Christ. 
Against that voluptuous and tyrannical prince, Belesis, satrap of Baby- 
lonia, conspired with Arbaces, satrap of Media. Sardanapelus fell; 
Arbaces ascended the throne of the empire; and whether Babylonia 
continued politically independent or sank back to the condition of a 
satrapy, it is not till three quarters of a century later that she assumes 
the dignity of an independent state in history. The era of Nabonassar, 
which is the historical era of Babylon, dates 747 B.C. Under Nabo- 
polassar I. the thirteenth in the succession, his son, Nebuchadnezzar, 
led his forces to the western borders of Asia, shut up the Egyptians 
in their own country, subdued Judea and Phoenicia and all Syria, and 
carried captive the Jews and the sacred vessels and placed them in the 
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temple of Belus. The seventy years’ captivity commences, according 
to Prideaux, two years before Nebuchadnezzar succeeds to the throne 
of his father, and the decree of Cyrus for the restoration goes forth two 
years after the conquest of Babylon. 

Herodotus leaves Astyages out of view after the ascension of Cyrus; 
but according to the Sacred writers, Astyages (called in 8. 8. Darius, 
see c. 188. 2, 8) must have been continued nominally at the head of the. 
empire till his death, which occurred two years after the taking of the 
city, and thus the decree of the restoration, which dates from the first 
of Cyrus, is from the first of his sole reign. See Dan. v. 31. ef seqgq. 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 22. 

In the fall of Babylon was consummated aleo a grand moral epoch. 
In it was fulfilled a succession of prophecies with a great variety of 
detail corresponding precisely with the subeequent record of events. 
(See Isa. xiii, xiv. 4. ef segg. xliv. 28-xlviii. Jer. li. 41. e¢ segg. Dan. 
passim; et all.) No passage of history of any times can be selected 
more replete with instruction than this—none in which the great leseon 
of history is more obvious; for nowhere do we find more clearly set 
forth the true idea of history, namely—Gop mv H18 PRovIDENCE RECON- 
OILING THE WORLD UNTO HIMsELF—‘“ The Moet High Ruera among men.” 
Babylon was the chosen instrument to chastise the rebellious chosen 
people; but because she executed the divine commission haughtily, 
oppressively, impiously, therefore the divine vengeance smote her. 
(See Isa. xlvii. 6.) And it was precisely at that hour when Belshazzar, 
to carry to its hight his insult against Jehovah, had ordered the sacred 
vessels from Jerusalem to be brought down to his banquet, and was 
pouring wine to “his thousand lords” from the consecrated gold, that 
the hand-writing appeared on the wall against him; and it was pre- 
cisely as Daniel was reading the interpretation, and “the king’s coun- 
tenance was changed, and the joints of his loins were loosed, and his 
knees smote one against the other,” that the armies of Cyrus were 
pouring in through the channel of the river, and “in that night was 
Belshazzar the king of the Chaldseans slain.” 


192.—2. Paoirdi rG peyday. Cf. c. 188. 1. 4. —— 4. wdpeE roi od- 
pov, besides the regular tax, or tribute. —— 8. ri Surdua. The dat. 
expresses the idea of the relation to, or comparison with. K. § 285. 3. (c.) 
—— ll. r@, sc. vig. C. § 885. —— 12. dpyuplov... peorh, an artaba 
full of silver came forth each day. —— 18. xwpde .. . ’Arrixfan, ts equal 
to (xwpéet, construed with dat., lit. goes for) three Attic chanices more 
than an Attic medimnus. Larch. is made to say, in the English trans- 
lation, that the artaba is equal to 1296 bushels! Cooley corrects the 
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gross error, and reduces it to about 1} bushels. The medimnus = 48 
cheenices; and the chosnix is given variously by the ancient authors 
(probably it varied in different states, and different times), at from 
about 1} to nearly 4 English pints. (See Smith’s Dict. Antiqq.) Coo- 
ley estimates the probable amount in money at about £1,710,000 a 
year; something over $8,000,000. 17. épodveoy, See Tab. Ll E. —— 
18. frrovs is common gender. — xvvydy 82 "IvyBucdy. The Indian dogs 
were very celebrated. The ancients believed them to be a mongrel 
race bred of the bitch and a tiger; a notion justly rejected. 20. réy 
.. . areAdes, untaxed of other things; exempt from any other tribute. 








193.—5. xepol (Tab. I. E.)... dp8duevos. So, at the present day, 
they irrigate the fields from the river, either carrying up the water by 
hand, or raising it by means of some rude mechanical contrivance, 
worked generally by oxen. Layard (Nineveh and its Remains, cap. x.) 
describes the common process of drawing a sort of sack-bucket up an 
inclined plane from the river to the height of the bank, at the top of 
which it is emptied into a channel which conducts the water to the 
field. —— 8. apds frsov... xenuepiwdy; that is, towards that part where 
the sun rises in winter. The canals went out of the Euphrates in a 
south-easterly direction into the Tigris. —— 12. Afynrpos xapwdp indi- 
cates the various kinds of corn, of which Demeter or Ceres was the 
patron goddess. Az is an old word for earth == yi; hence Afunrpos 
xapxdév, fruits of earth-mother, in distinction from tree fruits. With 
xapxév, cf. Lat. carpo; Eng. crop, which, in certain localities in this 
country, the vulgar pronounce crap. 15. éwl; cf. és, c. 32.2.8. 
16. éwedy... dvelep, when tt produced best in comparisen with itself; ie. 
in comparison with what it ordinarily did. C. § 464. —— 18. 1d wad- 
wos... 8axrirwy. Cf. c. 178. 1. 8. 19. ée...ylvera:, how great a tree 
grows from the millet and sesame. 21. eb eidhs...BaBurAwrlyy. Ito- 
thing could show plainer that our author writes from personal obser- 
vation. 23. édaly. This word meant primarily, olive-oil, from 
érafa, the name of the olive-tree ; and secondarily, it served as the 
generic term for ot; and Hdt. is compelled here to use it in both these 
senses at once:—they have not olive-otl, but they make it (i.e. a kind of 
oil—the object of the verb must be supplied from éAalp) for themselves 
from the sesame. The oil is expressed from the seeds of the plant. 
24. wepuxdéres, growing native, in distinction from planted. —— 25. of 
maeives. Seen. c. 1.2. 18. 26. robs... RAAa, which they treat after 
the manner of figs (i. e. as they do. figs) both in other respects, etc. 
27. rots, read as relative with rovvmy joined to dowlxey for antecedent; 
of those palm-trees which, elec. The palm is a diswcious tree; that is, it 
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has two kinds of flowers on separate trees, of which only one kind 
produces fruit. —~— 28. xaprby is not the blossom carried from the male 
tree to the female, for the purpose of securing the fertilization of the 
pistillate flower by the pollen from the staminate one; nature provides 
for that, making the winds and bees and flies the carriers; but there 
is a kind of fruit on the male tree, worthless except to propagate the 
fly here spoken of; and as the ancients believed the puncturing of the 
real fruit by this insect to be requisite to its perfection and timely 
ripening, the greatest care was had by the cultivator to perform pre- 
cisely the operation here described. —— 82. xardwep. The comparison 
is still held between the date and the fig-trees; of tpceves, the males— 
that is, of the palm-tree—produce flies, etc., just as the olynthi, of SAvr- 
Gor, which was the name for the male fruit of the fig-tree. 





194.—2. werd, next to. Seen. c. 156. 1.4. 8. xara roy xorapdy, 
down the river. —— 6. iréys; gen. of material origin ;—they make frames 
of willow. 1. 8pOdpas oreyaorpldas; acc. of object and effect in ap- 
position ; they stretch around them the sking as a covering. — éddpeos 
is the bottom or outer planking of a vessel. —— 8. obre. >. cuvdyovres, 
neither distinguishing a stern nor contracting (drawing together to make 
a sharp edge to cut the water) @ prow. —— 12. iOdvera:, it is guided, or, 
managed ; lit. kept. straight. 19. Siabéwrras roy pdprov; cf.c. 1. 1. 10. 
20. dx’ dy exhputay, they cried off; sold at auction. So the boat- 
men on our western rivers are accustomed to do when they run down 
coal or other produce in flat boats. 22. dvd, the exact opposite of 
ward. Cf. above, /, 8. and 10. 

Remarx.—The art of ship-building has been as stationary in the 
East as social life. Their best river-craft at the present day is a rude 
raft, which seryes without buoys to convey light freights; but for 
heavier cargoes they are supported by inflated skins placed underneath. 
Such craft, of course, can only float with the current. See Layard, Nin. 
and its Rem. cap. xii. 














1956.—2. éxevBéver. The change from the plural to the singular 
enlivens the style, by individualizing the subject. 4. éxixwpla, 
peculiar to that country. — Bowrlyo: éufdor was a kind of slipper worn 
by women and protecting but little more than the sole of the foot. — xo- 
pivres 8t ras xepadds, wearing their hair long. ‘It is not very material 
whether the Babylonians wore long or short hair; but it is singular 
that Strabo (xvi.) should formally contradict Herodotus on that point, 
though in every other particular he copies him.” L 10. &priots 

. cpa, personal decoration, 
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196.—1. xereordara:, Ion. for xabdorayra:. 2. 88 is predicate, 
and der) is to be supplied as copula. —— 5. yduew Spatas; cf. ¢. 107. 2 
8, dvBpds Spalny, and note there. 1. amoras... werdeoxe, ‘the crier 
putting them up one by one proceeded to sell ; or, continued selling ; 1. e. 
till the work was finished. Cf. remarks on this verb form, Tab. VIIL 2. 
I1.n. It plainly cannot be called tterative here. 10. BAARY dvexhpvoce, 
he cried up another. — perd; cf. ¢. 194. 1 2.— foxe. See Tab. VILL 8. 
(2). —— 11. én) ovvouhoe; cf. ¢. 110.0. 4. A quite heartless way of 
designating the relation of husband and wife—a mere living together ; 
cohabitation—which shows how far the Grecian theory of social life 
was from the doctrine of the Gospel, that “‘they twain shall be one.” 
The language of a people is the real exponent of its ideas, ——- 18. rod 
Shyov, of the common people, and who were not wealthy, opposed to 
eb8alnoves, above. —— 15. xpnorod is predicative and appositive to 
efeos, This use of the adj., determined mainly by its position, gives 
great conciseness and elegance. It is in fact the condensation of two 
clauses into one; they did not demand beauty ; (they did demand) uftlity ; 
which may be rendered—they did not demand beauty as the useful thing, 
or, essential quality. We may say there is ellipsis of the verb in the 
second clause, or by a species of zeugma it is made to serve a double 
purpose. The position of the word, whether adj. or substantive, shows 
this limiting predicative use. Cf. xphuara, c. 187. 4 7. —— 20. és... 
wpooexéero. The order was not, to go from the most beautifal down-in 
gradation to the ugliest; but when those who would command a price 
were disposed of, to commence at the most ungainly, and come up till 
they reached again the grade of indifference—¢ill (the candidate) was 
given to wife to the one pledging (or contracting for her) for the least 
money. xpoovextero is impersonal. —— 22. éfe8{8ocay must signify ‘the 
giving in marriage, without reference to the dowry, os cf, the relation 
of the next word, éx8odva: rhy devrod Ovyardpa. —— 24. dxayayécba... 
xpiduevoy depends on éfjy. 26. ef... cupdepolaro, if they could not 
agree; so that the confirmation of the bargain was in the will of the 
parties concerned, which relieves the custom of the barbarous character 
it would otherwise wear. 82. GAdvres; aor. 2. fr. dAloxopa. —— 
83. Blov; object of axavl (ov. 
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197.—2. robs xduvovras, those laboring under disease; being sick. 
——4. voboov. See Tab. II. 1. — ef... trae, if any one had himself 
also suffered such, ete. 

Remarx.—Such is the beginning of the very noble science of medi- 
cine, and such its ground-work throughout; it is purely empirical. The 
art of retailing stereotyped recipes is something less noble. 
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198.—1. Tapal, mode of disposing of the dead; which here is em- 
balming. Cf. ¢. 140, where the Persians are said to embalm in wax, 
though it appears from Corn. Nepos (in Agesil.) that they also were 
accustomed to use honey. 4. Bpopov.. . Aotewrrat. The same scrupu- 
lous regard to cleanliness was enjoined in the Mosaic law. Lev. xv. 18. 





199.—1. aloxioros ; superlative of aloxpdés. Herodotus shows every- 
where a good moral sense—a noble elevation and purity of feeling. 
4, &ftebpeva:, deigning ; so the Lat. dignor. 6. Oepaxntn ... roAAh, 
a large retinue of attendants, —— 1, repdvet; cf. c. 188. 1.12. —— 8. xaré- 
ara, Ion. for xd@yvra:; sit down. — orépavoy and Odpryyos are construed 
-together. Cf. the apocryphal book of Baruch (vi. 42, 43), written at 
Babylon, at just about this time: “The women also, with cords about 
them, sitting in the ways [meaning, doubtless, the alleys of the sacred 
precinct], burn bran for perfume ;. but if any of them, drawn by eome 
that passeth by, lie with him, she reproacheth her fellow, that she was 
not thought as worthy as herself, nor her cord broken.” Such is the 
power of an Institution to mould the moral sense! 9. af uey... 
awépxovra:, some are coming and some going away, continually. —— 
10. wdyra tpdwov; cf. c. 189. 2. 14. 15. émxadréwo... Méraurra, I 
challenge thee in the name of the goddess Mylitta. 16. MéArrra... 
"Acobpin; ef. c. 181. 2. 12. 17. 7d 88... dcovdy, but the piece of 
silver (the money, namely, that is cast into the lap of the maiden), «hat- 
ever it is; i. e. however little in amount. 21. ra@wé. See Tab. I. a. 
22. péya rl, sc. dpytpiov; however great a price. —— 23. éwappeé- 
yas; perf. pass. of épdarre ; possessed of beauty etc. —— 26. peretére- 
pa; an Ion. word, used only in plur. where the dialects use KAAo Frias, 
* or drepos rives. 


























200.—1. xareoréact. See Tab. VIIL 2. 6. —— 2. eiol... potvoy. 
Other authors equally testify to the ichthyophagous character of cer- 
tain tribes near Babylon, and Cooley (in Larch.) says, “The name of 
Mekran, a province on the north-eastern side of the Persian gulf, is said 
to signify Ichthyophagi, or fish-eaters.” 4. érBdddAouet. . . owddvos. 
- A similar mode of preserving their fish and venison, except that they 
dry them by the fire, prevails among some of our western Indian tribes; 
and the pemmican, prepared by civilized nations for long voyages, is 
mainly beef cured in the same manner and put up compactly in tin 
cans hermetically sealed. In this state it will keep many years per- 
fectly sweet. 





201.—2. dreOtunoe... worhoacba:. The passion to conquer, once 
roused, is never satisfied. ——- 6. Sav@iuxdy. -The opinion is well sus. 
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tained that the Massagetes were Scythian—a name widely spread 
through central Asia and through Europe. Cf, ¢. 103. Rem. Turner 
says: “This nation appears to have belonged to the nomad tribes 
which wandered beyond the bounds of the Persian empire, i. e. beyond 
the Jaxartes; and which, sometimes Sac, sometinies Scythians, some- 
times Tartars, are not even at the present day known by any one com- 
mon appellation, The Massagets, as well as the Issedones, both of them 
belonging to the Mongolian race, as it is now called, were undoubtedly 
Scythians.” 


202.—1. ’Apdins. See Rem. at bottom of the chapter. — Adyera 
..-“Iorpov. If the geography of Herodotus is at fault, he is so candid 
as to confess his uncertainty. It was not yet the day of geographical 
encyclopedias, and he had not traveled so far as that remote region; 
he gives therefore what he has from information, Aéyera:; and he 
found opinions differing—ad altis major, ab alits minor, etc. 
6. dpafouvs; mark the position as predicative to xapwods, and ef. n. on 
Xpnorov, c. 196. 1. 15. —— 7. xaprods... robs, fruits of a certain kind, 
which, etc., robs, object of ériBdare. 9. nbKAm wepulopdvous, sitting 
down around (it) in a ctrele. 12. wAedvos.. . peCtonxerOa, the more 
of the fruit there was thrown on, the more they were intoxicated. 15. é 
8... Marinvdy. This is manifestly erroneous, if, as he must, he means 
the river on the east of the Caspian sea; ond we understand by the 
mountains of the Matieni, those south-west of this sea. He probably 
confounds the fact he would state here, with ‘that pertaining to the 
Araxes west of the Caspian. —— 16. rby... Kijpos; ef. c. 190. —— 
18. dtepedyera:; the Araxes is the subject. 21. ér 677i, and 8épuac:; 
two objects appositive; to use skins, etc. for clothing. — voul(ovras, 
having the custom. —— 22. 8: xaOapot, sc. xdpov, through open or 
champaign country. The open plains or steppes abound in Central 
Asia. 23. rhv Kaoxinvy. The only considerable rivers on the east 
of the Caspian now flow into the Aral; but either this was not known 
to Herodotus and the geographers of his time to be a distinct sea, or 
the river in question must have changed its course. 24. ry; supply 

the antecedent. 27. ruyxdvet eovoa. C. § 633. K. § 810. 4. (1.) 
'  _ Remarxs.—Commentators generally agree that Hdt. is in error in 
making the Araxes the boundary of the Massagete; but are quite una- 
ble to agree as to the river he intended. Some would have it the 
Volga; others the Jaxartes; the claims of the Oxus are generally 
rejected. The objections are: 1. Herodotus’ account of the source ; 
2. the mouth of the river, which he says emptied into the Caspian; . 
8. the disagreement of the name. (1.) For the first of these objections, 
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see note above, 2.15. But the same objection would lie against the 
other rivers named. (2.) For the second, that, if conclusive, would 
equally throw out the Jaxartes; but supposing the Oxus to be the 
river, Hdt. is yet right according to the geography of his time, and 
the commentators sll wrong. The ancient writers all agree that the 
Oxus flowed into the Caspian; but they are pronounced to be “igno- 
rant of the existence of the sea of Aral.” (Anthon’s Ant. and Med. 
Geo.'p. 606.) This may be so, and is then sufficient to remove the 
objection. But instead, we find it stated on the very best authority, 
that “according to a tradition preserved in the countries on the east 
of the Caspian, about 500 years ago the Amoo-Daria or Oxus flowed 
into this sea by two mouths, * * but a violent earthquake changed 
the course of this river, and forced it to run north into the Aral” 
(Bell’s Geog. vol. iv. p. 16.) (8.) But lastly, for the name, we have 
that of Oxus prevailing widely, as the designation of a people, over all 
that region,—according to Pococke (Ind. in Gr. p. 198) derived from 
ooksha, an oz, and equivalent therefore to the Greek Nomades. Henco 
the Hooksos or Hucsos, the shepherd kings who invaded Egypt; and 
the Huzine, he would make the Ooksh-ine,” i. e. the sea of the lords of 
' the Oxus.” If then ar, in their language, meant a river, which I venture 
to suggest as probable, the Ar-azes would be the river of the Oookshas 
or Oxus. This conjecture, which may be confirmed by one acquainted 
with the Persian or Sanscrit, is at least somewhat strengthened by the 
Heb. 5X", tor, a stream ; 19", iarah, to water; IN", tar-den (Jordan), 
which would be a compound analogous to ar-azves. Add to this, the 
fact that the Oxus through all those early times was the acknowledged 
boundary between the great Eastern empire and the wandering tribes 
on the north-east. 


203.—1. pijxos...edpos. The length of the Caspian sea from north 
to south is reported to be about 650 geographical miles, and its average 
width a little over one-third as much, —— 8. abr) éwurifjis. The con- 
struction is on the same principle as that of the same gen. with a super- 
lative simply. See C. § 464. —— 5. obpéw» depends on the superlatives. 
—— 7. rh rorrd wdvra; adverbial acc. almost entirely. —— 8. 3év8pea 
.. « Wapexdpeva, trees affording leaves of such a quality, or nature. —— 
10. (Ga... eyypdpenw, to delineate pictures of living animals. —— 12. xa- 
vdwep... dpxhy, as if inwoven at first. 18, elya:; the infinitive con- 
struction here depends on Aéyera:. 





204.—3. zARGos... kxoyiy, in extent boundless to the sight. Cf. 
202, 2. 22, xabapoi. 8. 1d 80xéex; as substantive, in apposition with 
° 8 
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yéreoss; his birth, namely, tts appearing to be, etc. —— 9. 8ebrepa... 
yerouéy. The prestige of a name is one of the most powerful incitants 
of ambition. 


205.—3. dusaro, attempted to woo; made suit. Cf'c. 165. 2 2, dveoud- 
vou. — fy; the possessive adj. pro., his, his own. —— 4. uu refers to Cy- 
rus. — prdperoy; part. of prdoua. —— 6. wpoexépee; impersonal con- 
struction with dat. of the agent; i did not succeed to him (of); i.e. the 
echeme did not—a form of expression not only more delicate than 
to say he did not succeed ; it covers better the idea of a chief mover 
operating a scheme through subordinate agencies. 7. dx rod dupa- 
véos, openly. —— 9. Kal... olxoBopeduevos, and constructing towers on 
boats, those carrying (them) across the river; or, the boats (that were) 
conveying (them), etc. 





206.—2. watoa... oxevSeis, cease hastening (or, being intent upon) 
those things which now you are intent upon. —— 8. és xa:pdy, advanta- 
geous ; lit. according to fitness, or, proportion ; corresponding namely to 
your designs, so as to prove successful. 5. avéxev, restrain yourself ; 
be content, seeing us, etc. —— 6. oSxev €0erAhoes, should you not however 
wish,—— 7. &AAa wdyta; supply eeAqoes;. but should wish all things 
—any hazards—rather than, etc. —— 8. 3€; continuative; and if, ete. 
—— 9. pbyOov... Epes, leave off the labor, ete. 11. rh» querdpny, 
BC. xopnv.—— 15. cupBovaevduevos ... xoidp, counseling which he should 
do. 16. ray... ouvetéxerroy, the opinions of these fell out together to 
the same thing ; i. e. without previous consultation or concert, it hap- 
pened that their independent opinions agreed together unanimously. 

REeMARK.—This unanimous dissuasion of the project of Cyrus by his 
nobles shows, I think, that the nation was wearied of incessant wars. 
With the fall of Babylon, his sovereignty of the East was rendered 
complete. His empire overpassed the boundaries of the ancient monar- 
chies. From the islands of the Agean to the Indus, and from the snowy 
ranges of the Caucasus to the Indian ocean and the river of Egypt, his 
power was established. Here he ought to have rested. Thus far the 
enthusiasm of the nation had borne him on; but for further and unpro- 
voked aggression into regions unconnected with the glory of traditional 
renown, they had no heart. For the king, under such circumstances, 
to seek still to penetrate those remoter parts in search of barbarous 
wandering tribes, was sheer madness. 


207.—5. ra... yeydvee, my afflictions, (though) being ungrateful, 
have been a lesson to mé (paShpera, teachings, plur. which is fully ex- 
pressed by our singular lesson), —e?...&pyew. Croesus seems to have 
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been impressed with the sentiments of wisdom delivered by Solon, for 
which he was at the time so ungrateful. Cf. cc. 80-82. —— 7. rowbrys, 
such; i. e. as is expressed in the adj. &@dyaros. 9. EvOperos; a8 
a generic term for one of the human race = Oynrés. — roidyde; rela- 
tive to &yOpemos. 10. «dndAos... dori, there is a circle, etc.—a revo- 
lution, vicissitudes. —— 13. ra Euwarw §, differently from ; otherwise 
than. 15. éy abr¢, ac. xpfrypart, in that act, or event. 17. ey” 

. Avot, would seize upon. —— 18. vundv...el, but you conquering 
(i e. if you should conquer) you do not conquer so much as if, etc. 
—— 24. d:eklwor fr. Sieklnus, as much as they should permit you to pass 
through. 25. rd8e refers to what follows, —— 27. dya0dr... dwa- 
Odes, bonorum Persicorum insueti, et magnorum vitae commodorum ez- 
pertes. Schw. 30. xpés; adv. —— 82. dworcronévous . . . pAaupé- 
tarov, leaving the feeblest (part) of the army ; whereby the enemy return- 
ing could easily take possession of the good things. Such a sacrifice of 
men we may call cruel; in war, it is policy. 88. robs... rorapdy, 
the rest should immediately retreat upon the river. 























.* 208.—1. Trdpuat poy abras, these opinions ; thoee of the chiefs of the 
Persians on the one hand, and that of Croesus on the other; curérracay, 
stood together ; not in agreement, but in opposition to each other; were 
in conflict, and Cyrus had to choose between them. —— 4. xard, Ion. 
for «ab? 2. —— 5. édoOels fr. doriOnus, having put, ete. 

Rewanx.—This care to settle the succession is remarked by the com- 
mentators as “a custom of the Persian monarchs,” when about to expose 
themselves to great hazards. It is equally eo whenever the succession 
lies in the will of the monarch. But as this precaution is not likely to 
be taken when confident of success; and as Cyrus had not observed it 
in all his wars before, it indicates that his mind was oppressed with 
unusual apprehensions. 


209.—1. drepaséOn fr. wepaideo. —— 3. rorhyBe agrees with Spw.—— 
5. rouréey 7H pdy, sc. wrdpvyi, with this one of them. —— 7. ’Axamerl8p. 
The Achemenids was the royal family. See Rem. ¢. 125. —— 8. és... 
Zrea, twenty years of age perhaps at most. xov, with its indefinite sense, 
qualifies efxoes. 14, édrcne fr. &Xloxopar. 15. duet... xnBdarau, 
have a care ofme. Both himself and others seem to have been impressed 
with this conviction, from his boyhood. Cf. « 124. 1. 4, od yap Oe0) éxo- 
ptoct, ete.; and c. 122. 4 18, fva Geordpws, etc. It is probable also that 
Cyrus was acquainted with the prophecy of Isaiah, xlv. 1, “Thus saith 
the Lorn to his anointed, to Cytus, whose right hand I have holden, to 
subdue the nations before him; and I will loose the loins of kings, to 
open before him the two-leaved gates.” —— 19. oBxoy.. . ob8eula, there 
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ts no means of escape (unxarh, carrying the sense of its primitive, pixos) 
from this dream, i. e. the purport of it. —— 28. &s... fAeyxor, that you 
may produce your son before me for examination. | 


210.—3. abrod tabry, there, in that expedition. — 7 Bt... Aapeioy; 
which proved true in the end, but not till after the reign of the son of 
Cyrus, as related by Hdt. in the third book. 5. ph... émtBovdcdog, 
let there not be a man born a Persian who would plot against you. 
7. bs refers to roi. 9. veérepa Bovaetew; cf. the Latin novae res, 
revolution, —— 10. rovro 87; adverbial acc. in whatever way. 











211.—-2. érolee... dxoOhxas, performed the things suggested by Cre- 
8. rot xaBapot orparov, the sound, or, efficient part of the army. 
4. rot &axpntov; cf. c. 207. U. 88. 1. darctoudvous, endeavoring to 
defend themselves. Cf. c. 205. 0. 3, and c. 165. 2. 2. 





sus. 








212.—5. rowep...xaxd, which you yourselves being filled with, you 
rave so as to belch forth vile words upon yourselves, when it sinks down 
into the body. The expression gains point by the antithesis of xara and 
yd. 1. rowtre papudxy ; a pleonastic apposition with durealyy 
xapxg—a repetition rendered necessary by the long parenthesis which 
intervenes. —— 8. od... xaprepdy, not in a fair trial of strength. 
— viv... Adyor, now therefore accept the counsel of me offering you 
wholesome advice. —— 12. fiAuv...serxdrnv. They were not tdolaters. 
Cf. Rem. c. 181. 








213.—8. dvijxe; lit. went up; i.e. when the intoxication had passed 
off. Cf. last chap. 1. 5, xaridvros. — tva... xaxov, where of evil ; in what. 
a calamitous state. 4. Kipov.... true, he obtained from Cyrus, etc, 
5. rey xeipey expdrnce, had gained the use of his hands; lit. was 
master of his hands. 








214.—1. éofxouce fr. elo + txovw, listen to; heed. —— 3. pdyny; 
subject of -yevér@a:. 6. S:arrdyras, standing apart ; betng at a vis- 
TANCE from each other. ——'l. ds... dbererdtevro, when their arrows were 
shot owt; i.e. all out of the quivers; exhausted. — avpreodyras fr. 
cupxtarea. —— 9. cuveordyas; cf. c. 208. 7. 1, and see Tab. VIII. 8. (2.) 
—— 10. h... x0AAh, ac. pepls. 11. ab’rod ratrp. See n. c. 189. 2. 
21. 15. ewaviixe fr. éwavlnus, she cast, or, thrust ; alii, évarjxe, et 
alii, évawywre. 16. Avpawonévn, gratifying her rage, or, avenging 
herself, but the act implied is only that of the insulting worda —— 
20. woAAGy... elpnra:, many accounts being given, this has been judged 
by me on due investigation (epryrat, to tell the result of one’s inquiries, I 
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take to be the proper sense of this word here) to be the most probable. 
For the other accounts, see Class. Dic. 

RemarKcs.—Vile end of that Cyrus whom ancient and modern times 
equally have delighted to surname Tuz Great! And yet, the common 
end of such greatness. Three others the world has seen who seemed 
destined to win by the sword an universal empire. Of these, Alexander 
perished by the surfeit of the banquet and debauch; Cesar, by that 
popular vengeance which converted his best friends and Rome’s purest 
patriots to assassins; Napoleon, in a lingering and gloomy exile. 





215.—4. voul(oyres; see c. 181. 1. 6. 5. ra xdyra, for all pur- 
poses. — 8a... és, whatever things are for, or, pertain to. 10. oi8hpp 
...o0v8éy, The ores of iron may have been trodden on by man for ages 
without his suspecting that they contained a useful-metal, or even dis- 
tinguishing them from the common earths. Gold is almost universally, 
and copper quite generally, found native. Add to this, that iron and 
silver ores, when discovered, require much art to reduce them, and we 
have sufficient explanation of the fact that the metals now most com- 
mon came into use comparatively late. 11. ob8¢ yap ob8é, All the 
Edd. retain this lection, though some Mss, omit od8t ydp, and one omits 
the second ov8é. 








216.—1. yuvaina... xavros, each man marries one woman; proba- 
bly, that he may be responsible for the maintenance of her and her 
children; though some have doubted the reading, not finding any 
sufficient reason for the institution of marriage where the women are 
common. 5. roy... dudins, hanging his quiver on the front of her 
wagon, or movable tent, which was their kind of habitation, —— 
9. KAAa wpéBara, it will not do to render, other sheep; for that classes 
the man with the flock, but other (sacrifices or victims, consisting of ) 
sheep. 7d xpéa, they feast on the flesh of the man equally with the 
animal, 12. ru@jvae fr. Ode, pass. aor. 2. 14. of 8... wrapayl- 
vovrat, and these (i. e. fish) are produced in abundance, etc. —— 117. Ovn- 
Tay, mortal animals. 
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INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 


A. 


Achemenida, the most noble fami- 
ly of the Persians, 125. 

Adriatic sea, 163. 

- 4Ga, e city of Colchis, 2. 

4olians, subdued by Croesus, 6. 


Agbatana, capital city of Media, 98. | 


Agron, king of Sardis, “7. 

Alezander, son of Priam, el 3. 

Alitta, a name for Aphrodite with 
the Arabians, 131. 

Alyattes, king of Lydia, 16-25. 

Aphrodite, called by the Assyrians 
Mylitta, by the Arabians Alitta, 
by the Persians Mitra, 181; wor- 
ship of at Babylon, 199. 

Arabians, certain customs of, 198. 

Arazes, river on the east of the 
Caspian sea, 202. Same as the 
Oxus, 202, Rem. 

Ardys, king of Lydia, 16. 

Argos, 1. 

Arion, the harper, marvellous sto- 
ry of, 28, 24. 

Arizanti, a tribe of the Medes, 101. 

Armenia, 180. 

Armenians, their mode of navigat- 
ing the river, 194. 

Asia, Minor and Upper, 95. 

Aasyria, chronology of, 95, Jem. ; 
history of, promised, 106, 184; 
kings of, who troubled Israel, 
106, Rem. ; its fertility of corn, 
but poverty of trees, 192, 193; 
had anciently many great cities, 
178; subdued by the Medes, 


102-106; subdued by Cyrus, 
178, 188-1lv1. 

Aatyages, '75, 107, et segg.; called 
also Aspadas, 78. 

Atlantic ocean, 202. 

Atys, king of Lydia, 7. 


B. 


Babylon, description of, 178-188 ; 
taken by Cyrus, 191; extent of 
its power, 192; two celebrated 
queens of, Semiramis and Nito- 
cris, 184, 185; chronology of, 
186, Rem. 

Babylonia, fertility of its soil, 193. 

Babylonians, customs of, 195, 196; 
rites of Aphrodite, 199; care of 
the nay 197; funerals, 198. 


Biton and Cleobis, two distinguish- 
ed Grecian youths, 81. 

Budti, a tribe of the Medes, 101. 

Buse, a tribe of the Medes, 101. 


C. 


Cambyses, father of Cyrus, 107, 
112, 207. 

Candaules, king of Lydia, 7-12. 

Chaldeans, the sacerdotal tribe of 
Babylon, 181, 183. 

Choaspes, a river near Susa, cele- 
brated for the purity of its wa- 
ter, 188. 

Caspian Sea, 202, 208. 

Cilicians, 28. 


176 


Cimmerians, 6, Rem. ; 15, 16. 
Peleoicn takan by Gygeita. 

en by Gyges, 1 
Corinthian, treasury at Delphi, 


14 
Croesus, king of Lydia, 7; subdues 
all the nations west of the Ha- 
lya, 28; his conversation with 
doton, 80-88; his fall, 75; be- 
comes the friend and neellor 
of Cyrus, 155, 156, 207, 208. 
Cyazares, king of the Medes, im- 
roves their military discipline, 
8,74; besi Nineveh, but is 
surprised and overwhelmed by 
the Scythians, 108, 104; sub- 
dues the py Hire 106. 
Cyno, wife of Mithradates, herds- 
man of Astyages, 
rus, 110-113; mue 
Cyrus, 122. 
Oyrnus, the island of Corsica, 167. 
Cyrus, father of Cambyses, 111. 
Cyrus THE Great, parentage, 15, 
107, 108; his miraculous pre- 
servation, 109-112; brought up 
by the wife of a herdsman, 118, 
114; is recognized by his grand- 
father and sent to his parents, 
116, 122; avenges himself on 
Astyages, 128-129; his treat- 
ment of Astyages after he had 
him in his power, 180, & Rem. ; 
wer with Croesus and re 
of Sardis, 73-75; siege and cap- 
ture of Babylon, 188-191; ex- 
pedition against the Massageta, 
201 e 99. ; crosses the Araxes, 
6 


reserves Cy- 
praised by 


209; slain by Tomyris, 214; 
inglorious end of, 214, Rem. 
D. 


Dai, a tribe of the Persians, 125. 

Darius, governor of Persia under 
Cyrus, 209; opens the tomb of 
Nitocris, 187. 

Deioces, eon of Phraortes, 16,78; 
his character, 96; becomes king 
of the Medes, 96-98 ; his policy, 
99, 100; death, 102 

Delphi, 14. 
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Derusiai, a tribe of the Persians, 
125. 

Dropici, a tribe of the Persians, 
125. 


E. 


Eebatana, 98, Rem. 
Europa, abduction of, 2. 


G. 


Germanti, a tribe on the east of 
Persia, 125. 
Gyges, assassinates Candaules and 
becomes king of Lydia, 3-14. 
river on the east of the 
Tigris, 189; divided by Cyrus 
into 860 streams, 202. 


H. ‘ 


Halys, river of Asia Minor, bound- 
ary of the kingdom of Creesus, 
28 


Heraclide, a dynasty of 7 bags 7. 

Hercules, takes to wife the slave 
of Jardanus, 7. 

Helena, abduction of, 8. 

Hyele, a city of Gnotria, 167. 


L 


Iberia, discovered by the Phocseana, 
163. 

Inachue, father of Io, 1. 

Indians, their remarkable race of 
dogs, 192. 

fo, daughter of Inachus, rape of, 1; 
which was the first act of hosti- 
lity between Asia and Europe, 3; 
the Pheonician account of, 5. 

Ie, . town and river in Babylonia, 
179. ° 

Iesedones, a people north of the 

es, 201 


J. 
Jardanus, his female slave, wife of 


Hercules, and mother of the 
Heraclids, 7. 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 


-L 


ELeabynetus, king of Babylon, who 
mediated allfance betwees Cy- 
axares and Alyattes, 74. 

Labynetus, another on whom Cy- 
rus warred, 188. - 

Lycia, 182. 

Lycians, 28. 

Lydia, chronology of, 32, Rem. 

} 80 ed from Lydus, 
formerly called Moonians, 7 ; 
rendered effeminate by the policy 
of taken by the counsel 
of Crossus, 155, Rem. 

Lydus, from whom the appellation 
to the Lydians, 7. 


M. 


Madyes, king of the Scyths, 108. 

Magi, originally a he family, 
101; the priestly caste of Per- 
sia, 107, 120, 128, 182, 140. 

Mandane, daughter of Astyages, 
and mother of Cyrus, 107. 

Maraphii, a tribe of the Persians, 
1235. 

Mardi, a tribe of the Pezsians, 125. 

Maspii, a tribe of the Persians, 125. 

Massagete, a people east of the 
Caspian sea, 201; their worship, 
customs, etc, 212-216. 

Matiena, a range of mountains in 
Media, 189, 202. 

Medea, daughter of the king of 
Colchis, abducted by the Argo- 
nauts, 2. 

Meaones, the ancient appellation of 
the Lydians, 7. 

Medes, revolt from the Assyrians, 
95; Deioces becomes king, 96- 
100; tribes of, 101; subdue Asia 
under Phraortes, 102; war a- 
gainst the Lydians under Cyax- 
ares, 108; loose the sovereignty 
of Asia to the hs, 104; take 
Nineveh and subdue the Assy- 
rians, 106; fall under the power 
of the Persians, 180. 

Media, description of the country, 

* 110. 

. g* 
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Median dynasty, canon of, 180, 
Rem 
Mitra, a Persian goddess, the same 
as Aphrodite, 181. 
Mitradatez, the herdsman who 
preserved Cyrus, 110, 111. 
Mylitta, Assyrian name of Aphro- 
dite, 181; her worship among 
Pana ig bac 199. ; 
stlus, same as aules, son 
of Myrsus, 1. os 


N. 


Nineveh ; Ninus, the ancient capi- 
tal of Assyria, 198; besieged 
and taken by Cyaxares, 108, 106; 

- taken also by Nitocris, 185; so 
named in 8.8. by prolepsis, 95, 
Rem. ; ita fall predicted, 106, 


Nitocris, an eminent queen of Ba- 
*bylon, 185-187 ; her place in the 
canon discussed, 186, Rem. 


Cnotria, 167. 
Ozxus, same as the Araxes, 203, 
Rem. 


Ginousse, islands in the Agean, 
165. 
- P. 


Panthiale, a tribe of the Persians, 
1 


25. 
Pasargada, a tribe of Persians, 
125. 
aretacent, a tribe of the Medes, 
° 101. : 


Periander, Be ase of Corinth, 28. 

Persians, different tribes of, 125; 
their deities and sacrifices, 131, 
182; worship rivers, 188; vo- 
luptuous habits; deliberate when 
drunk, and decree when they 
have become sober, 138; various 
customs, 134~140; proper names 
all end with the same letter, 139; 
subdued by Phraortes the Mede, 
102; they claim all Asia as their 
possession, 4. 





178 


Phenicians, migrated from the 
to the Mediterranean 

sea, 1; built a temple to Aphro- 
dite, 105. 

Phraortes, king of the Medes, 102. 

Phoceans, voyages of, to Italy and 
Spain ~ founded Hyele, 163-167. 

Priamus, king of Troy, 4. 

Priene, taken by Ardys, 15. 


@. 


Sadyaties, king of Lydia,.16, 18. 

Sardis, dynasties of, 7; captured 
by the Cimmerians, 15. 

Sagariii, a tribe of the Persians, 125. 

Sardonian Sea, 166. 

Saspeires, 104. 

Scythe, 15, 108, Rem., 106. 

Semiramis, 184; whether there 
were two queens of that name, 

Pera Rem. 
yrna, 14, 16. 

Solon, legislator of Athens, 29; 
his celebrated discourse with 
Croesus, 29-388 ; prams of 
the story discussed, 88, Rem. 
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Struchates, a tribe of the Medea, 
101. o 

Syennesis, king of Cilicia, 74. 

Syria, 105. 


T. 


Tabalus, governor of Sardis under 
Cyrus, 158, 154, 

Tenarus, 28, 24. ; 

Tartessus,, probably the Tarshish 
of 8. Scripture, 168.. 

Tellus, an Athenian youth, pro- 
nounced ha py by Solon, 80. 

Thales, foretold an eclipse of the 
sun, 74. 

Tomyris, queen of the Massagete, 
her parley with Cyrus about - 
crossing the Araxes, 205-207 ; 
recovers her son who had been 
taken by stratagem, 212; insults 
the body of Cyrus, 214. 

Tursenia, discovered by the Pho- 
es#ans, 163. 

Turseni, naval warfare with the 
Phoceeans, 166, 167. 
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IL—OF TOPICS, GRAMMATICAL, HISTORICAL, ETC. 


A. 


Accusative case, absolute, 14. 18; 
before’ Inf. by attraction, 3. 6; 
of time, 29. 4; signification, 24. 2. 

Acme, etymol. of, 29. 1. 

Adjective, instead of adv 82. 46; 
98 1; predicate, position of, 
196. 15; 202. 6. 

An, And, 124, 14. 

Anacoluthon, 114. 10. 

Antecedent, of rel. pro., ellipsis of, 
118. 2; 127. 9. 

Aorist, and perfect together, 73. 19. 

Article, position of, 187. 5; post- 
positive, 5.2; 95.4; without a 
substantive, 5. 14; 177. 1. 

Artaba, 192138. . 

Assyrian Chronology, 95. Rem. ; 


s, 


kingBwho troubled Israel, 106. 
Rem. 
Attic chenix, medimnus, etc. 192. 


18. 
B. 
Barbacue, with the Persians, 138. 5. 
Be, etymological relations of, 126. 
18 


Beloe, character of his translation 
of Herodotus, 189. 3. 

Baotian shoes, 195. 4. 

Budha, 181. Rem: 


— 
Oadmean victory, 166. 9. 
Call, etymol., 168. 8. 


Cap, caput, etymol., 180. 3. 

Case-endings, " guitleaiit 24, 2; 
29. 3. 

Cerementation, among the Persians 
and other nations, 140. 6. 
h , of Assyria, 95. Rem. ; 
of Babylon, 186. Rem.; of Ly- 
dia, 16, 82. Rem. ; of Media, 180. 
Rem. ; of Persia from Cyrus to 
Darius, 32. Rem. 

Collective nouns, number of, 97. 1. 

Compass, points of named, 6. 8. 

Comparative, absolute, 114. 16; 
double, 82. 25. 

Comparison, peculiar form of, 126. 
22. 


Oonsonants, originally syllabic, 13.1. 
Copper and gold, earlier in use 
than iron-and silver, 215. Rem. 
Crasis of an « diphthong, 125. 11. 

Crop, crap, etymol, 198. 12. 

Crucifixion, practised by the an- 
cients, 128. Rem. 

Ctesias, notice of, 78. 4; his chro- 
nology of se fa compared with 
that of Herodotus, 95. Rem. 

Cubit, cup, cubo, cymba, etc, ety- 
mol., 180. 8. : 


D. ° 


Dative case, construction of, 13. 9; 
remarks on, 81. 22; 32.8; of 
time, 206, 4. ; 

Deponent verbs, middle voice, 95. 8. 
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Diphthong, by crasis, 125. 11. 

Divine Providence and justice, 124, 
8; 161. 6. 

Dozen, construction of, 82. 16. 

Dumb, dupe, etymol., 111. 22. 


E. 


Eclipse, predicted by Thales, 74 ; 
importance of the date of, to 
chronology, 75. Rem. 

Ellipsis, in the second member of 
a comparison, 126. 22; of ante- 
cedent to a relative, 127.9; in 
partitive construction, 183. 5. - 

Embalming, among the Persians, 
140. 6; 198. 1. 

Eunuch, etymol, 117. 20. 

Eyes of the king, 100. 9; 114. 8. 


F. 


Few, construction of, 32. 16. 
Flezibility of the Greek, 134. 15. 


G. 


Genitive case, significance of, 24. 2; 
' of time, 29. 4; of measure, 178. 8; 
with wel@eo@a:, 126. 19. 
Gerund, lack of, a defect in the 
Greek, 100. 6; 108. 1. ; 
God in history, 161. 6. 
Gold and copper, earlier in use 
than iron and silver, 215. Rem. 


H. 


Hard, etymol., 18. 1. 
Hendyadts, 111. 23. 
High places, symbol of idolatrous 
worship in Israel, 131. Rem. 
History, true idea of, 161. 6. 
Hundred, construction of, 32. 16. 
Hycsos, Hucsos, Hookshas, 202. Rem. 


e I. 


Infinitive mode, impersonal, 131. 4 ; 
with subject nominative, 2. 16; 
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Idolatry, origin of, 181. Rem. _ 

if se fs and sense of, 124. 14, 

impaling and crucifying, practised 
y the ancients, 128. 6, and Rem. 

Impersonal construction, 205. 6. 

Tonicus motus, 155. Rem. 

fron, later in use than gold, and 

why, 215. Rem. 


J. 


Justice divine, 127.8; seat of with 
the ancienta, 14. 14; 97. 4. 


K. 


King, the great, distinctive appel- 
lation of the monarch of the East 
with the Greeks, 188. 4, 


L. 


Laurent, his translation of Hero- 
dotus characterized, 139. 3. 

Leprosy, among the Persians, 188. 6. 

Lick, etymol., 74, 21. 

Indus, 155. Rem. 

Lycia, seat of an oracle of Apollo, 
182. 8. 


a 


M. 


Marseilles, colonized by the Greeks 
and perpetuated the Grecian 
culture, 167. fem. 

Marriage, how effected at Baby- 
lon,- 196. 20. . 

Medic garment, distinguifited for 
beauty, 135. 2. 

Medicine, art of, at Babylon—a 
noble profession, 197. and Rem. 

Middle sense of deponents, 95. 8. 

Mile, etymol, 32. 16. 


N. 


Negatives, repetition of, strengthen 
or neutralize each other; prin- 
ciple the same in .all languages, 
187. 2. 


attracting its subject to the accu- | Nemesis, 127.8; 161. 6. 


sative, 8.6. - 


Ninus, a real personage, 95. Rem. 
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Nomades, derivation of, 15. 4. 
Nominative case, subject of Infini- 
tive, 2..16; absolute, 134. 1. 


0. 


Oracle, to Croesus, ambiguous, 78. 
8; 75. 2. 

Oxus, the Araxes of Herodotus, 
202. Rem.- 


P. 


Patara, seat of an oracle of Apollo, 
182. 8. 

Participle, for gerund, 100. 6 ; 108. 
1S pee present, wanting in 
English, 108. 7; passive with 
auxiliary, attributive in sense, 
73.7; 180. 4. 

Partitive, elliptical construction of, 
133. 3. 

shad tense and aorist together, 

3. 19. 

Periphrastie tense, 78.7; 180. 4. 

Phut, Potitii, Pythia, 181. Rem. 

Plural names of towns, 15. 2. 

Points of the compass, 6. 3. 

Prayer, among the Persians, no 
for self alone, 182. 6. : 

aiid aio in translating, sense 
of merged in that of the case- 
ending, 24. 2. 

Pronoun, third person put for first, 
108. 20; 115. 12; compound re- 
lative, 127. 9. . 

Proprieties of life, commendable 
scrupulousness of the Orientals, 
99. 7. 

Prostitution of all maidens, a 
priestly institution at Babylon, 
199. 

Providence, the idea of, prominent 
in Herodotus, 127. 8. — 


R. 


Relative pronoun, with ellipsis of 
antecedent, 113. 2; 127. 9. 

Religion, of Persia, not understood 
by Herodotus, 181. Rem. 

Rivers, sacred, 138. 13. 


181 


Romulus and Remus, story of simi- 
lar to that of Cyrus, 122. Rem. 


8. 


Sacrifices, regard to cleanliness, 
182. 5. 

Sardis, orthography of, 7. 4. 

Scimetars, 125. 8. 

Scollop, etymol., 128. 6. 

Scythe, as a weapon, 1265. 8. 

Ship-building, art of, 163. 4. 

Si, soit, derivation and sense of, 
124. 14. 

Silver, later in use than gold or 
copper, 161. 6. 

Spies, 100. 8. 

Stupid, etymol., 111. 22. 

Suggest, etymol., 156. 1. | 

Syntaz, of the Greek complex, and 
why, 184, 15. 


T. 


Tacitus, a passage of, compared 
with one in Herodotus, 188. 
Rem. 

Tenses, “originally only two in 
Greek, 13. 1; imperfect, signify 
sometimes defective action or 
attempt merely, 165. 2; 205. 8. 

Thousand, construction ef, 32. 16. 

Thumb, thump, etymol., 111. 22. 


‘Tribes of Media, 101; of Persia, 125. 


V. 
Verb, primitive form. of, in Greek, 
1. : 
W. 


What, as a compound relative, 
127. 9. 

Winds, names of concrete, 6. 4. 
Women, mode of disposing of in 
marriage at Babylon, 196. 20. 

Woden, 181. Rem. 
Worship of rivers, 138. 13. 


Z. 


Zeugma, 96. 4. 


. 
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IL—OF CERTAIN GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED. 


del8e, 182. 14 

kewcely, 78. 18. 

&éAmwros, 111. 10. 

aldes, Ge, 182. 14, 

aluacch, 191. 28. 
112 1. 


dvdyveots, 116. 2. 
dvdoraros, 155. 11. 
dv8pds &palny, 107, 8. 
dvecxoAdmore, 128. 6. 
awé, 24. 2; ite relation to time, 
126. 12; 188, 9. 
éwrd, in comp. with verbs followed 
by ace. 1. 3; with pf, 105. 8. 
awd Seoabadey 128, 20. 
awd Selxvov, 126, 12; 1838. 9. 
drodduée, 29. 6. 
awoOvhoxe, TeXeutde, 161. 6. 
droxpdopat, 102. 4. 
dpxiOer, 18]. 10. 
"Aaln } Eve, and 4 «dro, 95. 8. 
&re, 190. 11. 
arpeulfer, 185. 5. 
atroG:, 183. 9. 
‘ abrot rabry, 189. 20; 210. 8; 214. 
11. 
B. 


Ba, or Be, & verb root, 126. 18. 
Bacireds 6 péyas, 188. 4. 


Bopéas, 6. 4. 


yau-Bpés, 76. 6. 
yauey éwadAayhy, 44. 18. 7 
5. 


Se, adv. en 1823 9. 

3e dvel re, a 

Sdéoy, 119. 2; 186. 27. 

34,1.7; 27; 114.13 115. &. 

Bid padoou, 104. 4. 

Siaxpdouas, 110. 19; 167. 12. 

&:80c, 107. 10. 

Bidpdone, dwex-, 156.6; ext-, 161. 4. 
Soxéey, impers. with ellipsis, 181.4. 
Bduos, 179. 7. 

Spéwavoy, 125. 8. 

Suvards, olds re, 29. 9. 


6dr, solet, sip of, 181. 4. 

&€os, ee  &C oma, 15. 4. 
see és. 

dx, of time, after, 185. 29; 186. 2 

dxei0e, 182. 9 

dxwAdyers, 116, 5; 119. 95. 

édraly, 193. 28. 

fveye ods, 122. 6. 

dvapéas, 105. 17. 
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éy 34 wal, 184. 4. 

év Hpépp, 126. 4. 

&yvOa = dy ra &, 178. 4. 

&, 1838. 2. 

évt éxdorq, 123. 9. 

évros te éwvrov, 119.25. 

a aéAwrov, 111. 10. 

dtaviornu, 15. 5; 155. 18. 

éfemiorduevot, 197. 7. 

édyres, with the sense of motion, 
105. 12. 

édpyee, 127, 11. 

éwaelSe:, éxaoidh, 182. 14. 

éwel re 5é, 126. 12. 

éx{f, with gen. of place, when mo- 
tion is implied, & constructio 
pregnans, 164.17; with gen. of 
& person, 5. 16. 

exidi(nys, 95. 1. 

émixAfow, 114, 6. 

émoxeiy, 104. 11. 

émiorduevor, 122. 4. 

éxtrexa, 108. 6. 

émtpepdpevoy, 123. 5. 

éxd@ovro, 122. 8. 

€xos, 18. 10. 

éxeovuplny, 14. 18. 

€pdery, 181. 7. 

Epya, 97. 14, 

és, primary sense of, 14. 12; 31. 
27; with numerals, 82. 8; dis- 
tinguished from wapa, 24. 2. 

és Séay, 119. 2; 186. 27. 

ds quepny, 126. 6. 

és xaipdy, 206. 3. 

ecaowbéyres, 190. 6. 

repos, $2. 12. 

eB(wvos, 104. 2. 

edvovxos, 117. 20. 

Epn Aéywr, 118. 6. 

éxw, with Inf. 24. 38; as auxiliary, 
78.7; 109. 11; with ellipsis of 
obj. reflexive, 1. 8. 

EwOa, 73. 22. 


» Zz 
(e, as a root, 95. 1. 
H. 

#0os, 15. 4; 157. 2. 
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Hie, a8 auxiliary, 122. 11. 

Hvre, 124. 14, 

jjoay, with the sense of motion, 
126, 18. 


6duBo, 111.°29. 

6¢Aw, as auxiliary, 109. 11. 

GeAoxanéw, 127. 18. 

BeoBAaBhs, 127. 8. 

OnBaseds, 180. 5. 

Ge(v), 6, adverbial or case-endings, 
182. 9. 


L 


t, in crasis, 125. 11. 

Wey, 14. 9. 

inérns, '74. 1. 

iva, adv. of place, in partitive con- 
struction, 98. 12. 

tpoy, 182. 2. 

toa mpds toa, 2. 7. 

loropéw, 122. 5. 

lorop{n, proem. 


K, 


nal 3h xal, 1. 7. 

wal éxel re, xal xparés re, 96. 17. 

katpév, 206, 8. 

xdpyw, 118, 6. 

xdpra, 191. 80. 

xapwés, 198, 12. 

kard = xa &=nard & 208. 4; 
118. 2. 

xataBalyw, 116. 21; 
118. 4. 

xatawep, 118, 2. 

xara Adyoy, 134. 8. 

Kara Toy abrdy Adyoy, 186. 15. 

xardoxoro:; 100. 9. 

xaraxpdouat, 117. 5. 

xarhxoo:, 100. 9. 

xaréwepOe, 185. 18. 

xp, 97. 15. 

xoopéw, xéopos, 188. 18; 184. 8; 
186. 24. as 

xov pddAora, 119. 5. 

uve, 122. 12. 

xéwre, and cognate forms, 130. 3. 


with part. 


184 
A. 


Acwpdpes, 187. 2. 
Aéyes, 184.8; 186. 15. 


AvBiCew, 155. Rem. 


M. 
pador 7: 114 16. 
piy...8é, strengthened by revo, 


80. 19, 21; by xepls or the arti- 
cle 74, 106. 8. 

werd, in comp. 156. 4; 178.18; 
194, 2. 

ph with dwé, 105. 8; after verbs 

- of fearing, 155. 11. 

ubyis, 116. 6. 


vebrepa BevActey, 210, 9. 
yds, 182. 2. 

voul(e, 181. 6. 

véuy, 181. 2. 


O. 


Se, referring to the first person, 
108. 20; 115. 12. 

58és—dx rijs 6803, compared with 
war’ &3éy, 157. 1. 

ofa, 190. 11. 

ofa, 181. 1. 

ol«hios, 107. 12. 7 

olés re, and Svvarés, 29. 9; with 
ellipsis of the antecedent rela- 
tive, 112. 4. 


SrioGe, 191. 4. 

épyh, 78. 18. 

Soot, 127. 1. 

Sri ph, 181. 18. 

Eperoy, with el, fe, ete, 111. 12. 
épOarpdr BaciAdos, 114. 8, 


TL 


wat, 121. 2. 
wdyrn, 126.4; 181. 7. 
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wapd, 24.2; 82.15; in comp. 108 
14 


wapaxpdoua, 108. 14. 

was, 122. 12. 

welGerGa, with gen., 126. 19. 
welOe, and rdoxw, 98.12 
wep, 106. 9. 

weptetwe ed, 73. 11. 

wepiopew, 188. 12. 

wepxlwre, 108. 15. 
wepixotdoum, 110. 18. 

wep wodAoi, 78, 12. 
wepiriénus, 128. 12. 

wietrros, 120. 18. 
woide, xa do or make, 185. 26. 
wéducpa, 98.10; 178. 8. 

apiy pleonastic, 165. 14. 
apy... 4, 4. 3. 

wpoecdtayro, 190. 9. 
mpoepuAdtaro, 185. 6. 

apéxa, 111. 24. 

wpés, 24.2; with gen, 124. 17. 
xpocOhoopa TH yroup, 109. 8. 
spookuvée, 119. 1. 
spocordyres, 119.22; 129. 1. 
axpoopéper ba, 116. 3. 
apérepos... H, 4. 8. 

wudéeov, why plural, 187, 2. 
wupOdvyoua, 111. 25; 1292 8. 


> * 


o, initial, a movable element, 184. 4. 
vopiorhs, 29. 8. 
copés, 96. 3. 

oxaxé, 110. 6. 

ordua, 184. 4. 
ovyyévns, 107. 12. 
cvupoph, 82. 21. 

oby, 156. 4. 
curéoracay, 208, 4. 
cuvoleners, 196. 11. 
oxoworevdas, 189. 15. 


T. 


Ta wdyra, 122. 12. 

rTapal, 198. 1. 

ve, enclitic, with conditional par- 
ticle, 124, 14; original sense of, 
112. 4. 

Telxos, 191. 23. 
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rerémy, 121. 8. 

Tereurda, and drobvhoxw, 161. 6. 
vTéAos, 108. 4; 188. 7. 
vTéuevos, 188. 12. 

Thy én Gaydry, 109.2. - 
Tes, enclitic, 166. 6. 

70... &xov, for Fue, 108. 22. 
rot, 82. 3; 120. 21. 

vére éxel re, 96. 17. 

TovrTo pty... rovro 8¢, 80. 19. 
tpéwoy, 189. 117. 


tuyxdve, with participle, 202. 27. 


tépavvos, 6. 2. 
rede, for first person, 108. 20. 


T. 


bwepAjva, 104. 8. 

bxd, in comp. 78. 8; 156. 6. 
iwéxpiots, Swoxplrys, 116. 3. 
Sxoxtwre, 180. 3. 

Sworl@nus, 156. 1. 

Swépeas, 110. 7. 
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@. 


oduevos, 24. 80. 
prdée, 184. 2. 
gpovrids, 111. 5. 


= 


xalpwr, 121. 4. 

Xad8aio., 181. 20. 

xOrG, 126. 23, 

xfAras, $2. 16. 

xpdopas, 168. 2. 

xphpara, 187. 7. 

xpnorov, 196. 15. 

xpvolov, 188. 5. 

Xpvog Te xal eluact, 111. 238. 
xewplory, 186. 11. . 

xepis pty... xwpls 84 106. 8. 


a. 
&paln, av8pés, 107. 8; yaumy, 196. 5. 
&pn, 4. 7. 
@s tdxiora, 128, 2. 


THE END. 
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